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KDITOR'S PREFACE 

This Is the fourteenth of a series of Yearbooks which the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics began to publish in 1926. 
The titles of the first thirteen Vearbooks arc as follows: 

1. A Survey of Progress in thj Past Twenty-Five Years, 

2. Curriculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics. 

3. Selected Topics in the Teaching of Mathematics, 

4. Significant Changes and Trends in the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics Throughout the World Since 1910. 

5. The Teaching of Geometry, 

6. Mathematics in Modern Life, 

7. The Teaching of Algebra, 

8. The Teaching of Mathematics in the Secondary School. 

9. Relational and Functional Thinking in Mathematics. 

10. The Teaching of Arithmetic. 

11. The Place of Mathematics in Modern Education, 

12. Approximate Computation, 
i:^. The Nature of Proof. 

The present study deals with the training of mathematics teachers 
in the United States and in England and Wales. It is to a large 
extent a comparative study and one in which all teachers of mathe- 
matics in these countries are sure to be interested. After all, our 
problems are very mMch the same. Moreover, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that ono of the most necessary improvements in 
connection with the keeping of mathematics on a high plane in this 
country involve? the better training of teachers to work in the 
schools. 

In this study, Dr. Turner prepares a set of guiding principles to 
be followed and then goes on to attempt to analyze what kind of 
success is being met in the three countries concerned in these 
matters. All teachers of mathematics will be interested in this 
new yearbook. 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION 



Teact:ers of mathematics no less than teachers of any other 
subject in any type of school should possess certain qualifications 
which arc not specific to the subject which they teach, They should 
be persons of character, of personality, and of experience. These 
qualifications or attributes, however, are already with teachers 
before they undertake any kind of training which is consciously 
directed toward preparing them for teaching. Persons with these 
desirable qualities can only be enlisted for teaching when, on the 
one har^., those who possess these qualities offer themselves for 
teaching, and when, on the other hand, the methods employed for 
selectmg candidates for teaching are sufficiently refined that these 
qualities will be readily discerned in those candidates who possess 
them. 

It nmst be assumed for the purposes of this study that these two 
conditions are satisfied, and that the persons chosen as prospective 
teachers already possess these qualities or qualifications. If they 
do not possess any or all of them at the age when they offer them- 
selves as candidates for teaching there is little chance that the 
course in professional training in the narrower sense will make up 
the deficiency. 

Another qualification of a general kind which prospective mathe- 
matics teachers should possess is a broad cultural education. Con- 
tributions to this broad cultural education should be made by each 
of the several educational institutions in which prospective teachers 
stuc'y as they climb step by step up the educational ladder. The 
desirability of such a broad general education as a prerequisite for 
mathematics teachers in particular h£:s been stressed recently in 
reports prepared by mathematical associations in lingland and in 
the United States. The following quotation will illustrate the 
type of comment made: 

1 
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A teacher, to be of maximum service to the community in which he lives, 
should be recogni;5ed as an educated man to whom adult members of the 
community may turn for consultation on intellectual matters. He 
should be able to participate in community activities, and assume his 
share of leadership. Certainly he cannot function satisfactorily if he 
is notably ignorant in what are commonly regai^ded as fundamentals of 
general culture. With these facts in mind we advocate a breadth of 
training for teachers of mathematics which will insure a degree of 
familiarity with language, literature, fine arts, natural science and social 
science, as well as mathematics/ 

Richness of experience in the world beyond the walls of the several 
institutions in which their formal education has been carried on is 
also regarded as of the utmost importance for prospective teachers. 
From such rich and varied experiences mathematics teachers, no 
less than teachers of other subjects, should carry into their teaching 
a wealth of illustrations, a balanced judgment, and a knowledge of 
people. 

Many educators have claimed, and still claim in some places, that 
the only additional qualification to be demanded of prospective 
teachers beyond the posseseion of the above mentioned qualities 
is a thorough knowledge of the subject they are going to teach, 
whether it be English, mathematics, languages, science, or what you 
will. In England and Wales, for example, it is not required by 
law that teachers before receiving appointments in secondary 
schools should have received any form of professional training. 
Indeed, many persons who possess scholarship and a broad general 
culture, but who lack any formal professional training, receive 
appointments to secondary schools at the present time. The 
emphasis in selecting teachers for the French lyc6es is also placed 
on qualities of scholarship and general culture to the almost com- 
plete neglect of formal professional training. These facts raise a 
question of considerable importance, amely: Is there any place 
for formal professional education in iht narrower sense in the 
preparation for teaching of persons who already possess scholarship 
and a broad cultural education and who, in addition, possess in 

^ ''Report on the Training of Teachers of Mathematics," American Mathematical 
Monthly, XLII (May, 1935), p. 272, 
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desirable measure the qualities of character, experience, and 
personality? 

The thesis of this study is that there is a place of considerable 
importance for such formal professional education of teachers, in 
addition to the possession of the qualities already mentioned, The 
adequate training of mathematics teachers for secondary schools 
has been thought of as compounded of four parts: a broad general 
or cultural education, intensive training in the subject matter of 
mathematics, professional training in the narrower sense which 
restricts it to such studies as education and psychology, and to a 
period of practice teaching or interneship,^ It is important to add 
to these aspects of training a fifth aspect, namely, that some train- 
ing should also be given in a subject closely related to mathematics, 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

It is the purpose of this study to examine in detail the methods 
employed for training mathematics teachers in secondary schools 
in England and Wales and in the United States, In so doing the 
study will examine, for the two countries, the kind of mathematics 
which is taught in the schools, the academic preparation in mathe- 
matics of mathematics teachers, and finally the professional educa- 
tion of mathematics teachers. In carrying out this plan an attempt 
will be made to answer a number of questions which previous studies 
in this field either have left unanswered or seem to have answered 
inadequately. These questions will be raised in the next section 
when the extant literature on the subject is examined. Further, 
a number of fundamental principles underlying the preparation of 
mathematics teachers will be made explicit, and they will be used 
to estimate the adequacy of the professional training of mathematics 
teachers in the two countries mentioned, 

PREVIOUS STUDIES 

Several previous studies have dealt with certain aspects of the 
training of mathematics teachers in England and Wales and in the 

* These broad divisions in the training of teachers have been adopted by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and v^econdary Schools in the United States, and by 
the Mathematical Associations of Knglaiid and the United States respectively, in 
receixt reports and studies prepared by them. 
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United States. Attention was drawn to the problem early in the 
present century by the International Comndssion on the Teaching 
of Mathematics which met for the first tinic in 1908. Arising out 
of the first meeting of this Commission in Rome, commissions were 
set up in various European countries and in the United States to 
report on the current practices of training mathematics teachers 
in these countries. Among the reports so prepared were reports 
on the subject for England and for the United States. These 
reports were published in 1911.^ Again in 1917 a survey of the 
training of mathematics teachers was undertaken and the results 
were published by the United States Bureau of Education.^ 

Similar reports on the training of mathematics teachers in various 
countries were prei)ared again in 1932, under the auspices of the 
International Commission and publishe.i in V Enseigncment Mathc- 
vial {que in 1933.^ The report for England was brief and was re- 
printed in the Mathematical Gazetted The report on training of 
mathematics teachers in the United States did not appear at that 
time, however, attention was given to the same problem a little 
later by the Mathematical Association of America, and a commis- 
sion of this association finally reported in May, 1935. This was 
the first report which did more than describe existing conditions. 
While its main purpose was to make definite recommendations for 
the training of mathematics teachers for colleges, this report also 
included a section on the training of mathematics teachers for 
secondary schools. 

In 1931 32 the National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
was conducted in the United States, and the mathematical data 
from this survey were dealt with by Sueltz.** He reported pre- 
vailing conciitions as to certification, amount of academic and pro- 

3 i'nited States Bureau of Education: Bulletins 1911, No. 7, 12 especially. 

* '\. C. Archibald, The Training of Teachers of Matliematicsy United States Bu- 
reau (if Kducalion Bulletin, 1017, Xo. 27. 

^ i:i-:nsef Element Maiheniatiqne, XXXII, (VKU), pp. 1 20, 178-18,^, 205-207. 

^ "Rt'ptjrt t)f the Committee of the Mathematical Association on the Teaching of 
Mathematics in Public and Secondary Schools,'* Mathematical Gazette ^ IX (December, 
1910). 

^"Report on the Training of Teachers of Mathematics/* American Matltematicol 
Monthly, XLII (May, 1935). 

^U. A. Sueltz, The Status of Teachers of Secondary Mathematics in Ute United 
States, 151 pp. 
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fessional training, amount of in-service training of two groups of 
mathematics teachers in the United States, 

Furthermore the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of America undertook to survey the training of 
teachers in 1934, and in the iiumbers of the yorth Central Association 
Quarterly^ reports of the findings have been made. In this survey 
opinions of mathemalics teachers were sought on the type of train- 
ing mathematics teachers should receive, 

Because of their special purpose, or because of l?ie necessity for 
brevity, the studieL cited have left unanswered, both for England 
and Wales and for the United States, a number of relevant 
questions, as follows: 

1. How much mathematics is studied by secondary school pupils 
in the two countries, and what standard is achieved? 

2. Is the academic training of the mathematics teachers adequate 
to guarantee reasonably good teaching of school mathematics at 
the standard required in schools? 

3. What is the nature of and how effective are the present 
methods of professional training of mathematics teachers in the two 
countries? 

4. What facilities are provided for in-service training of mathe- 
matics teachers? How effective are these facilities? 

5. What agencies other than the regular teacher training institu- 
tions contribute to the training of mathematics teachers, and what 
is the nature and importance of their contribution? 

6. What assumptions are implicit in the methods of training 
adopted in the two countries? 

7. On what principles should the methods of training be based? 
In the light of these principles what are the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the training of mathematics teachers in England and Wales 
and in the United States? 

These arc the questions to which reference vas made in stating 
the purpose of this study, and to which answers will be offered as 
the study proceeds. 

• "Subject Mailer Preparalion of High School Teachers/* Sorlh Central Associa- 
Hon Qiuirterh. X (April, 10.^5), pp. 396-402; X (October, 19.^5), pp. 219-255; XI 
(January, 1937), pp. 205-297; XII (October, 1937), pp, 265-268; XV (April, 19J8), 
pp. 439-539. 
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SOURCES OF DATA 

The (lata for this study were obtained from a number of sources, 
In the United States the active interest during recent years of a 
number of important educational associations has resulted in the 
publication of a number of comprehensive and important studies on 
teacher training from which a research worker must draw heavily, 
These reports on some occasions have provided the data required 
for the study, and on other occasions they have suggested what 
additional data needed to be collected for the purposes of a spe- 
cialized problem. The catalogues of the teacher training institu- 
tions in the United States were used as an abundant source of 
information, though here again sufficient details on important 
points for this study were lacking. An attempt was made also 
to supply the information which these two sources failed to provide 
by sending a questionnaire to a number of training institutions. 
The institutions to which the questionnaire was sent were chosen to 
be representative both of their geographical distribution throughout 
the country, and of the proportion of universities, colleges, and 
teachers colleges within each geographical region. 

Data on mathematics in secondary schools in the United States 
were obtained from accrediting agencies, from school districts and 
state departments of education, and from the public examinations 
boards. Finally, visits were paid to a small number of institutions 
in eastern states which were considered representative of each of the 
three types of teacher training institutions mentioned above. 

The data for the study of the methods of training mathematics 
teachers in England and Wales were obtained by visiting twelve of 
the twenty-two institutions in those countries which train secondary 
school teachers; by examining the catalogues and calendars of some 
of those institutions not visited; by writing to these institutions 
for additional information on specific questions; by examining the 
syllabi, regulations, and copies of the mathematical examination 
papers of the eight public examinations boards in England and 
Wales, and the syllabi and mathematical examination papers of 
representative universities in which prospective teachers receive 
their academic training in mathematics; and by examining the 
publications of the Mathematical Association of England. 



Chapter II 



PRINCIPLES 

In this chapter certain principles which arc fundamental to the 
training of mathematics teachers will be defined Nine such 
principles follow. 

I. Perhaps the most important principle for the training of 
mathematics teachers for secondary schools is that prospective 
teachers should have a thorough course of training in mathematics. 
This training, wherever given, should be such as to provide teachers 
with knowledge of and experience in the subject considerably 
beyond the material they are required to teach in school This 
principle raises questions both as to the type of mathematics which 
prospective teachers of mathematics should learn, and as to where, 
when, and by whom this academic training in mathematics should 
be given. 

II. A second principle is that this training should be given in a 
university^ college^ or institution of equivalent rank by teachers who 
are themselves mathematicians of outstanding competence and who, in 
addition^ appreciate and understand the difficulties inherent in mathe- 
maticsy whether it be regarded as a subject of learning or of teaching. 
While the former condition is commonly fulfilled, the latter is by 
no means usually found in those who teach mathematics to future 
teachers of that subject. This second condition, however, is one 
of great importance, and the history of mathematical teaching in 
the United States and in several European countries provides 
suitable examples of what can be accomplished by mathematicians 
who have not scorned to show interest both in the content of mathe- 
matics taught in the schools and in the teaching of it to pupils. In 
support of this contention, mention need only be made of the pioneer 
work of Felix Klein in Germany, John Perry in England, E. H. 
Moore, and J. W. A. Young in the United States. While their work 
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has been responsible for many important changes both in content 
and in methods of teaching elementary mathematics in the schools 
of their respective countries, their more important contribution 
has perhaps been in directing attention to the kinds of mathe- 
matical study which prospective mathematics teachers should be 
required to undertake. While the length of the course of training 
in mathematics for prospective teachers varies from country to 
country, it should not be regarded as satisfactory unless the amount 
of mathematics taught by the end of the course complies with the 
conditions of the iirst principle. 

There remains the question of the type of mathematics to be 
taught to prospective mathematics teachers. It should be under- 
stood clearly at the outset what the two principles already stated 
do not necessarily imply regarding the selection of the content of 
the courses in mathematics. They do not imply that no heed 
should be taken of the fact that the student is training to be a 
teacher of mathematics and not an engineer or other person who 
may perhaps make some use of mathematics in carrying out his 
professional duties. Nor do they imply that the connection be- 
tween the advanced mathematics and that of a more elementary 
level should be ignored during the stage when the student is acquir- 
ing his fundamental knowledge of mathematics. While there are 
courses which can be taught to all students of mathematics, no 
matter to what use they may put them subsequently, there are 
other courses which teachers of mathematics should take but which 
may not be necessary for, though of course not harmful to, persons 
whose later contact with mathematics will be to use it mainly as a 
tool subject. 

III. The third principle, then, concerns the type of mathe- 
matics which prospective mathematics teachers should learn during 
the period of their own fundamental traming. To use the words 
of T. P. Nunn, they should take such courses as ''represent ade- 
quately t *e essential genius of mathen.atics.'' This implies that 
mathemaltcs teachers should study the important branches of pure 
mathematics y mechanics y the history of mathematics; the applications 
of mathematics to a number of other fields of learning; statistics; tlie 
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fundamental principles of mathematics as, for exawple, study of its 
logical foundations, and particularly the essential connection between 
the various branches of advanced mathematics and their counterparts 
at the more elementary stage. Support for this widening of the 
mathematical courses for prospective teachers is given in the follow- 
ing extract from the previously mentioned report of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America. For 

• . . , in view of modern trends in the content of high school courses in 
the United States of America a bare acquaintance with algebraic ma- 
nipulation is no longer sufficient even for a deadly uninspiring presenta- 
tion of eighth or ninth grade mathematics. In various courses in 
mathematics at these levels it is indispensable for the teacher to have 
at his command a thorough knowledge of trigonometry, college algebra 
and the typical methods of analytic geometry. We also find that eighth 
and ninth grade mathematics involve considerable content whose back- 
ground is found in the college courses in elementary physics, statistics, 
economics and the mathematics of investment. For a truly inspiring 
presentation of ninth grade mathematics, particularly to students who 
may plan to prepare for college* entrance, the teacher should appreciate 
the significance of elementary mathematics in the light of important 
applications of more advanced mathematics. Such equipment requires 
far more than the mere minimum of training sufficient for a mechanical 
presentation of subject matter.^ 

Pure Mathematics. There is a fairly general agreement among 
teachers of mathematics and among persons responsible for training 
them as to the content of the courses in pure mathematics which 
prospective teachers of mathematics should study, A ^^common 
core," so to speak, of knowledge in pure mathematics will include 
knowledge of higher algebra, modern geometry (Euclidean), ana- 
lytic geometry of two and three dimensions, differential and integral 
calculus (elementary and advanced), and trigonometry. 

Mechanics. The place of mechanics in a course of study varies 
in different countries. In the United States it is normally included 
in the physics course; in England and Wales and on the Continent 
in the mathematical courses. But whether it is included with 

^ "Report on the Training of Teachers of Mathematics," American Malkematical 
Monthly, XUI (May, 1935), p, 273. 
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physics or with mathematics prospective teachers of mathematics 
should have considerable acquaintance with the subject matter of 
mechanics because of the application of the mathematical principles 
and techniques which its study requires, and because of its richness 
in bringing together, illustrating, and using so many branches of 
elementary mathematics, The common core course in mechanics 
would involve topics in the fields of statics, dynamics, and hy* 
drostatics. 

Specialization. Beyond this common core of mathematical sub-» 
jects some specialization is definitely desirable, this specialization 
to be in one of the many advanced branches of pure mathematics 
and mechanics ihat are now taught in the graduating classes in 
institutions of higher learning and in courses leading to a higher 
degree in mathematics. 

Various opinions may be held as to the extent of these specialized 
courses in mathematics for teachers of mathematics in secondary 
schools. The point of view taken in this study is that they should 
carry the student sufficiently far into the subject to enable him to 
read relevant important treatises and monographs on some special 
aspect of the subject. Support for this point of view is to be found 
in the following quotations; 

But if the teaching of mathematics is to be put on a really sound foot- 
ing the teachers themselves must be trained to an appreciation of the 
research ideal in mathematics. Why should a teacher of mathematics 
be ignorant of the work that is going on in the world of science? . . . What 
is wanted is that every university student who intends to qualify for 
teaching mathematics should attend one course of lectures on one 
particular branch of higher mathematics, given by a professor who is an 
authority on that special subject and who has carried out researches 
in it. . . . 

In addition the teacher requires some general kind of knowledge about 
certain important branches of current research. No man would be 
considered properly qualified to teach physics in a school who was not 
at least aware of the existence of Rontgen Rays, radium and wireless 
telegraphy. The mathematical master should at any rate be equipped 
with a similar small modicum of information regarding such modern 
fields of discovery as the Theory of Groups and Non-Euclidean Geom- 
etry. As he will largely be occupied in teaching geometry, his knowledge 
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of the latter subject shiuld extend at least to the contents of one of the 
little pamphlets on *(Hir conceptions of space* which are intended for 
non-mathematical readers, Otherwise he cannot form a proper appre- 
ciation of the geometry which he is teaching and he may lay undue 
stress on points which could with advantage be omitted.^ 

In the fields of his specialization, the student should make the ac- 
quaintance not only of the treatise-literature of his field; he should 
also know the monographic literature, both in some important corner 
of present day research and throujjh the classic monographs in his field; 
he should It'oa* the principal technical journals reporting discoveries 
first hand and wrnishing authoritative reviews of additions to the litera- 
ture of his field. ... In his junior and senior years (i.e. third and fourth 
years) of college work the acquaintance with the periodical literature of 
his field should extend to the journals of at least one non-English-speak- 
ing country.^ 

The course in algebra for teachers should have as one of its aims the 
acquaintance of the student with present day investigations in algebra. 
They should be introduced to topics in which they can do reading and 
research, and thus keep alive their interest in the subject which is going 
to feed and clothe them. The course should point out to them the 
beautiful woods and valleys through which the paths of mathematics 
may lead them, and certainly a few of the mountain peaks which have 
been as insurmountable as Everest.^ 

Depth of preparation is further promoted in most institutions by 
pursuing at least one field, or section of it, to its frontier, thus acquiring 
a mastery of its logic of organization and of its process of growth and 
expansion. Indeed, opportunity is provided for students to participate 
in the intensive study of frontier problems and to experience the thrill 
of intellectual discovery. Such participation is essential if they are to 
follow intelligently during subsequent years the important developments 
in their respective fields of specialization. The statement should be 
added that the basic purpose of frontier study by prospective teachers 

* Gx H. Bryan, *The Uses of Mathematics in the Training of the Mathematical 
Teacher,*' Mathematical Gazette, TV (March, 1908), pp. 221-225. 

' \V. C. Bagley, "Professionalized Subject Matter in Teachers* Colleges,'* Mathc* 
mattes Teacher, XXVT (May, 10.^3), p. 27.^. 

* \V. H. Krskine, **The Cf)ntcnt of a Course in .\lgvl)ra for Prospective Seconciury 
School Teachers of Mathematics,** American Matliematical Monlhly, XLVl (January, 
1939), pp. 33-34. 
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Is to insure greater depth ot understanding rather than to develop the 
controls essential in laboratory research.^ 

It is desirable to have m a secondary school a mathematical staff 
trained in diverse fields ui specialization in mathematics so that 
care can be taken of pupils of all stages of abilityi including slow 
moving pupils, pupils of average ability, and pupils of genius. 

History of Mathematics. A knowledge of the history of mathe- 
matics is regarded here as an essential part of the equipment of 
mathematics teachers. Without this knowledge many of the con- 
cepts which they teach must remain barren and unilluminated even 
to themselves. Because of the vast extent which this subject has 
assumed during recent years a selection of topics must be made for 
(or by) prospective teacners. The topics must not be discussed 
solely in chronological order but emphasis must be placed on those 
interconnections between topics which a study of the history alone 
can reveal. This aspect of the history of mathematics will be 
expanded in a later section. The selection of a minimum li.st of 
topics to be examined fiom the historical point of view will naturally 
be guided largely by the content of the school courses in mathe- 
matics. But even the topics in these school courses provide ample 
opportunity for historical study of the most valuable kind. No 
teacher for example can teach the binomial theorem as it should 
be taught if he does not believe from a study of its history 

that the binomial theorem is romantic . . . Yet the binomial theorem 
is full of romance; it throbs with human interest. It is an adventure 
into the unknown. Lead the learner on by judicious encouragement to 
generalize: (1 + = 1 + 2x + A:^ (1 + .v)^ « 1 + 3.v + ix^ + x\ 

etc. into (1 + rv)'* = 1 + nx + » • • • + where x is any number 

and n is any positive whole number. He cannot but see in this a con- 
quest of territory visible to the eye, not mysterious or clothed in the 
shadows of night but the necessary consolidation of empire, the appro- 
priation of lands without which present possessions are only loosely 
held. But should not the young learner palpitate with excitement 

• W. S. Gray, "Report on General and Specialized Subject Matter Preparation of 
Secondary School Teachers," Norih Central Association Qmrterlyi X (Octoberi 1935), 
pp. 253-254. 
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when urged to venture into uncharted depths and take n to be absolutely 
anything? The series of terras 

1 + + - ^ X + ^ + • • • 

has no end if n is not a positive whole number: it goes on and on in- 
definitely to infinity. Does this mean anything? Can, for instance, 
the square root of 1 + x be as much as a whole and unlimited series 
of terms, all following one another in logical and inexorable law; and 
taking us— who knows whither?^ 

The study of mechanics is illuminated by a knowledge of the 
historical development of the concepts of statics and dynamics as 
they have been collected and cogently presented by Ernst Mach in 
The Science of MeihanicsJ The study of plane geometry and of 
the geometry of conic sections does not lose valuo and interest for 
teachers who have a close acquaintance with the ciltical transla- 
tions of the works of Greek mathematicians by such scholars as 
T. L. Heath. The history of the calculus is a fascinating and 
illuminating story for teachers of mathematics to know, and a clear 
understanding of the historical development of the principles of the 
integral and differential calculus should be a necessary part of the 
training of all mathematics teachers, such an account, for example, 
as has been given recently by Boycr.^ Nor should the teachers' 
acqi^aintance with the history of mathematics be conlined always 
to competently written chronological histories of mathematics; it 
should include lirst hand study of such translations as are available 
of original papers and books on important topics in the elementary 
branches of mathematics. In this connection D. K. Smith's Source 
Book in Mathematics and Rara Arithmctica may be cited. Where 
the portions of original articles translated in this book are found to 
be too slight recourse may be had to the English translations of 
other works which are of great importance in the history of mathe- 
matics and which bear directly on the mathematics taught in 
schools. Books of this kind which have been translated into Eng- 

•S. Brodetsky, Sir Isaac Xncion^ p. 16. 

' K. Much, The Scienve of Mvcltanics. 

• Carl H, lioyc, T''e Concepts of the Calculus, 
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lish are Galileo's Dialogues^ Descartes' Geometries Newton's Prin- 
cipia, Napier's Logarithms^ and Dedekind's Theory oj Numbers. 

Support for the idea here presented is given by T. P. Nunn in a 
section of a report prepared by the Mathematical Association. In 
this article he states: 

The teacher of mathematics must learn that to teach mathematics 
is not merely to seize the pupil of a certain knowledge in Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry and the rest, but to make him . . . an active in- 
tellectual adventurer in the realms of number and space, following up 
the traces of the great masters of mathematical thought and catching 
something of their spirit and outlook. To i^ake the best use of this 
discovery the student must work over again the familiar fields of ele- 
mentary mathematics, studying it this time as a critic interested in 
finding out whence mathematical thought springs, how it develops and 
whence it leads.'"* 

Coordinating Principles and Foundations of Mathematics. Closely 
linked with the introduction of the history of mathematics in the 
mathematical courses for prospective teachers of mathematics is 
that of a course on what might be called the foundations of .mathe- 
matics. While a knowledge of the point of view of the three prin- 
cipal schools of thought in the foundations of mathematics is 
desirable for teachers, it is not exclusively this kind of knowledge 
which is understood to be included under the above heading. The 
course of study contemplated here is to be one which reveals to the 
student the essential connection between topics in elemertary 
mathematics and their counterpart in advanced mathematics. The 
essential starting points are the topics of elementary mathematics 
which are taught in schools. These topics will be pursued further 
and further into the field of advanced mathematics and will be 
illunanated by the discoveries in these fields. An illustration of 
what is meant here is nowhere more clearly provided than in '.he 
treatment of the various topics in Klein's Elementary Mathematics 
from an Advanced Standpointy or in a more specialized field in 
Dantzig^s Number y the Language oj Sciena. It is important to 
reali^e that the coordination of topics discussed here implies that 

' "Report of the Committee of the Mathematical Association on the Teaching d{ 
Mathematics in Public and Secondary Schools," Malhcmatical Gazelle, IX (December, 
1919), p. 417. 
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students who are to undertake this course shall have been thor- 
oughly trained in the appropriate branches of higher mathematics. 
The argument for this kind of course and for the preparation neces- 
sary for profiting from it is given by Carslaw: 

The commission also recommend emphatically that at the end of the 
general studies in pure mathematics a course be given organizing the 
entire mathemaiical material according to its essential interrelations, and 
as far as possible presenting the import of the higher branches for the 
different stages of school mathematics. For, in fact, experience teaches 
that without such a course of study, the majority of students do not discover 
the inner bond that connects the various parts of mathematical sciences, and 
thus the prospective teacher loses what should be for him the real gist 
of his mathematical studies. To avoid misunderstanding, we add 
expressly that this course presupposes matured hearers, and should not be 
brought down to the level of those preparing to teach mathematics a minor 
subject only}^ 

An illustration of the way in which this treatment of an elemen- 
tary topic in its various higher ramifications can be done was 
recently given in a course of lectures for teachers by Professor 
Richart Courant of New York University, and formerly of Gotting- 
en University, Germany. In lectures on maxima and minima 
the topics ranged from classical problems soluble by elementary 
methods to problems on minimal curves and surfaces involving the 
use of calculus of variations. A fmal lecture was devoted to a 
demonstration of minimal surfaces made with the aid of wire frames 
and a soap solution. Here in a few short lectures was opened up 
and illustrated a whole set of ideas such as no intensive working at 
problems on maxima and minima in the orthodox course in tl;e 
calculus could possibly yield. 

Other topics for treatment by this method are readily found in 
all of the matnematical subjects of the school course — arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and mechanics. 

Statistics, Because of the considerable use that is made of statis- 

10 H. S. Carslaw, "On the Constructions Which .\re Possible by Kuclid's Methods/' 
Miiihematicd Gazdle, V (January, 1910), p. 171 (footnote). Professor Carslaw is 
(juoting from the report of a Commissinn of the Societies of German Natural Scientists 
and Physicists* on the reform in the teaching of mathematics and the natural sciences 
in Germany. Passages were underscored by the writer of this study. 
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tics in connection with educational problems, and the misuse of 
them by persons not adequately trained in the mathematical theory 
and interpretation of statistics, it is becoming more and more impor- 
tant that teachers of mathematics should include in their prepara- 
tion a course in statistics, where the emphasis is divided between a 
knowledge of the mathematical development of the subject and a 
sound training in statistical inference. 

Applications of Mathematics, In keeping with the broad cultural 
training which is rt*cognized as an essential qualilication of a good 
teacher, a mathenuitics teacher should be aware of the important 
applications of his subject to as wide a variety of other subject? 
as possible. This un plies that at the very least the teacher should 
know the language* cf the sciences or other subjects to which the 
processes of mathenuitics arc applied, and that preferably he should 
have considerable knowledge of those particular phases of the sub- 
ject to which the application of mathematical methods is appro- 
priate. The following list of subjects to which mathematics is 
applied suggests two things. It suggests both the growing impor- 
tance of mathematii's and also the responsibility that is thereby 
placed on mathematics teachers of being able to make use of their 
knowledge of these applications of mathematics to enrich their own 
teaching: 



It is obvious thai to include in their mathematical preparation 
even the minimum rrciuirement outlined in the foregoing pages 
prospective teacher- of mathematics will need to spend a consider- 
able period in stu«ly at an appropriate institution. At this point 
no attempt will he made to propo.se plans for the organization of 
courses to achieve the stated aims. However, suggestions for modi- 
fying the present ori^ani/ation of courses for mathematics teachers 
in training institutions in Kngland and Wales and in the United 
States will be given in the appropriate places in this study. 



Physical sciences 
Finance 

Biological sciences 
Surveying 



Navigation 
Astronomy 



Social studies, 
particularly 



economics 
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IV. A further principle relating essentially to the academic 
training of mathematics teachers is that during the period of their 
fundamental training they should make a less intensive study of some 
subject, preferably one closely related to mathematics. Until recently 
it would have been assumed without question that the physical 
sciences were the only subjects which obviously suited this principle. 
However, the subjects mentioned in the previous section of this 
study show that the physical sciences, and in particular physics, no 
longer remain unchallenged as subjects in which applications of 
mathematics may be sought. Nevertheless, the importance and 
extent of the concepts of the physical sciences, their dependence on 
mathematics for their development on the theoretical side, and the 
ready applications they afford of even elementary mathematics 
make of the physical sciences, and particularly of physics, an 
admirable second study for persons whose chief interest is in 
mathematics. It must be repeated, however, and it is increasingly 
true in practice, that because of their pertinence in affording prac- 
tical applications of mathematics, any one of the other subjects 
mentioned forms a suitable subsidiary study for students who are 
preparing to teach mathematics. 

V. A fifth principle relates to academic training in service. No 
active teacher of mathematics can hope to keep pace either with the 
growth of the special branch of mathematics in which he is inter- 
ested or with the increasing number of applications of mathematics 
to wider fields of learning. Nevertheless, it is a principle of this 
study that the teacher^ during his period of active service, should strive 
to progress in his acquaintance with and mastery of many aspects of 
mathematical knoidcdgc. 

Thus teachers may continue the study of that branch of advanced 
mathematics in which they sj)ecialize(l in college, or they may begin 
the study of an entirely new branch of elementary mathematics, or 
devote attention to those portions of the history of mathematics 
which especially interest them, or read the literature of a semi- 
technical character which appears from time to time in the less 
advanced mathematical journals. Uy doing some or all of these 
things teachers will be promoting their own professional growth. 
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The training of mathematics teachers in the various branches of 
mathematics has long been accepted as a necessary part of their 
preparation for teaching. On the other hand, the need for training 
in the teaching of arts and crafts appropriate to mathematics has 
gained recognition much more slowly, and, likewise, the need for 
inculcating a professional point of view among mathematics 
teachers. This seems to be true of the representative European 
countries as well as of the United States. The need for training of 
this kintl (here called professional training) was early recognized by 
teachers' associations, and the mathematical associations of the 
various countries have taken an increasingly active part in the cam- 
paign for better professional preparation of mathematics teachers. 

It should be understood that, while these associations of mathe- 
matics teachers agree on the principle that professional training of 
some kind should be given, there is no general agreement among them 
either about the manner in which this training should be conducted 
or about the most suitable stage for commencing it. This fact, how- 
ever, does not aflect the principles herein discussed, and a critical 
examination will be made later of the position of each association. 

The general position favoring professional training for mathe- 
matics teachers has been set forth by Nunu in a section of the report 
cited earlier in this chapter. The aim of professional training is 

not merely to turn out a competent craftsman, but to form a young 
man or a young woman into an enlightened member of a body that has 
in enormous responsibility for the well being of a no Lion. While he 
[the young graduate] is still warm with the generous and universal spirit 
that university life should have awakened in him, he should be led to 
inquire into the meaning of education and to understand something of 
its significance in relation to the many-sided business of life. He should 
learn how much wivler education is than mere teaching, and should gain 
inspiration and ri^ht direction from those who have reflected most deeply 
upon it. . . . .\ncl he should have his bias as a specialist corrected by 
observing how all the major sul)jccts of the curriculum answer to deep 
seated needs of the human spirit and represent essential currents of the 
great stream of movement called civilization." 

1^ ''Report i)f the Committee of the Mathematical Assnciation on the Teaching of 
Mathemati{ s in PuIjUc and Secondary Schools," Mathematical Gazette^ IX (December, 
1919;. p, 418. 
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, It is a major premise of this study that there is a definite need 
for professional training of mathematics teachers in the narrower 
sense in which the word professional is used here. In elaboration 
of this premise a number of principles will be formulated. 

VI. One principle relating to the professional training of teachers 
is that professional training (in the restricted sense in which that 
term is here used) is a necessary part of the pre-service training of 
mathematics teachers. During recent years this principle has won 
the recognition of associations of mathematics teachers in the 
United States and in various European countries. 

VII. A seventh principle may be stated thus: The content of 

this course of professional training should be organized principally 

for the purpose of training teachers for teaching mathematics. **It is 

not sufficient for him [the student] to learn the common arts of 

exposition and class management; he must learn what form these 

arts assume when applied, for example, in the field of mathematical 
teaching.''i2 

In their ^'Report on the Training of Teachers of Mathematics" 
the Commission of the Mathematical Association of America 
emphasized the importance of what they called ^'specialized prepa- 
ration for teaching mathematics/* For example, referring particu- 
larly to the training of college teachers of mathematics, though they 
agree that the same arguments are applicable to the training of 
mathematics teachers in secondary schools, they say: 

We believe that it would be highly desirable for graduate students, 
however brilliant mathematically, to complete successfully the training 
described in (3a) and (3b) before they are given independent control of 
classes in college mathematics.^^ 

The statements referred to in (3a) and (3b) deal respectively with 
observation and practice teaching in mathematics. 

The implications of this principle are important for this study. 
In the first place it implies that adequate provision should be made 

» Ibid., p. 418. 

w "Report on the Training of Teachers of Mathematics," American Mathematical 
Monthly, XLII (May, 1935), p. 268. 
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in the program of professional courses for a thorough study of the 
methods of teaching mathematics to pupils of various ages and of 
various grades of ability in mathematics. Among the mor'^ funda- 
mental problems to be discussed in these courses on the teaching of 
mathematics are: 

L The position of mathematics in a liberal education. 

2. Recent history of mathematical teaching and the present-day 
reform movements in the teaching of mathematics, 

3. The principles governing the teaching of the various mathe- 
matical subjects— arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonome- 
tr>', mechanics. This should include both a statement of the 
objectives to be realized in teaching each subject, and also 
an account of the teaching problems in the more fundamental 
topics in each subject. 

4. The place, purpose, and methods of framing and marking 
examinations in mathematics. 

5. The selection of the suitable school textbooks in mathematics. 

6. The psychological principles involved in the learning process, 
when these seem to have been established after careful in- 
vestigation. 

It is possible also that some of the branches of mathematics listed 
earlier as courses for the academic training of mathematics teachers, 
such as the history of mathematics, statistics, coordinating prin- 
ciples and foundations of mathematics, might be studied with more 
profit at the time when the students are reviewing their acquaint- 
ance with and improving their knowledge of the mathematics they 
are preparing to teach than when they are busy acquiring their 
fundamental training in mathematics. Support for this alternative 
is to be found among certain teacher training groups in the United 
States. For, as Peik expresses it, the point of view of these groups 
is that ''Professionalization of the teaching fields in specialized 
intensive courses is needed rather than treatment throughout the 
subject matter courses.''^* And in the second place it implies that 
arrangements should be made whereby i)rospective teachers of 
mathematics may have the opportunity both to teach mathematics 

^* W. K, Peik, "The Relationship of General and of Professional Education in the 
Prrparati(^n of Teachers/* American Associalion of Teachers Colleges, Fifteenth Year- 
book, 1930, p. 136. 
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for a considerable period to pupils at different stages in their 
mathematical education, and to observe the teaching of some com- 
petent teachers of mathematics. The point of view of this study 
is that purposeful, well supervised teaching should be done by the 
prospective teacher during this period. It is therefore regarded as 
of the greatest importance that a student should teach and observe 
under the direct supervision of a competent mathematics teacher 
in the secondary school who is willing and for whom the necessary 
additional time has been provided to do this kind of work. 

This experience under the constant supervision of a responsible 
and competent teacher is to be thought of as providing opportunity 
for the student to observe good mathematical teaching to pupils 
of different levels of mathematical education, and to participate 
in the work of constructing and marking the class exercises and 
examination papers and other routine work in the mathematics 
classes. 

Support for these implications of the se^jond nuiin prliv iplc relat- 
ing to professional training is forthcoming: from tlu- mathematics 
teachers' associations both in Kn^iland and i:i th*: Tnitcd States. 
For example, in their report alrcaci}' citud. {\w ( '«s''-"^i.v-;«)n ni the 
Mathematical Association of America say that {-r^^ -i')::al training 
should include: 

The equivalent of one year of observation and assistir.^^ throe times a 
week in various college courses in mathematics whieh are taught by 
experienced members of the department of mathcniatit^s. 

Practice teaching in college niatlieniatics under the observation of, and 
with later criticism by, members of the department of mathematics. 
This teacliing might advisably be done in dilTerent courses and should 
amount to the equivalent of at least a two scnicster-hour course. The 
practice teaching should involve participation in the construction and 
grading of examinations.^"" 

Again in the article on the training of teachers already referred 
to Nunn says: 

Nothing could be, in the long view, more unwise than to exclude from 
the professional course those elements of breadt)i and liberality in which, 

15 **Report on the Training of Teachers of Mathematics,'^ American Mathematical 
Montldy, XLII (May, 1935), p. 130. 
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as every one agrees, the chief virtue of academic studies resides. Never- 
theless the course will miss its point unless it also includes an adequate 
training in the teaching craft that belongs to the students' special 
subject. 

The first thing he should discover here is that the art of teaching . . . 
is a process whose aim is to guide the pupil's mental activities along a 
path of development in which he repeats and makes his own some of the 
great historic achievements of the science.^^ 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to choose between the 
possible methods of organizing practice or student teaching, but 
to stress the need for such teaching experience as a necessary 
part of the professional preparation of mathematics teachers. The 
methods for doing this which have been developed in England and 
Wales and in the United States will be discussed in later sections, 

VIII. The principle that teachers of mathematics should be 
equipped to teach at least a second {aftd preferably an allied) subject 
implies that they should undertake a course of professional training in 
this second subject. The professional preparation in the second 
subject should deal with the same types of problems as have been 
mentioned above, though of course fewer opportunities for actual 
teaching in the second subject will be available. 

IX. A further principle is that the period of professional prepara- 
tion of mathematics teachers should include some courses in the theory 
and practice of education^ and in psychology. The purpose of the 
education courses has been well stated by Nunn: 

He [the prospective teacher] must have such courses in education as will 
lead him to inquire into the meaning of education and to understand 
something of its significance in relation to the many sided business of 
life.^^ 

The point of view of the Mathematical Association of America 
on these requirements in education is contained in the following 
extracts from the report previously cited: 

" ^'Report of the Committee of the Mathematical Association on the Teaching of 
Mathematics in Public and Sccondarv Schools," MaUiematical Gazette^ IX (December, 
1919), p. 418. ^Ubid. 
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However, we believe that in the fields of pure psychology and educa- 
tional theory there is much material which should be valuable as training 
for teachers of secondary mathematics. We are inclined to think that, 
outside of foundation work in psychology, all of the theory of education 
presented to the candidate for a secondary teaching certificate in mathe- 
matics could best be given in courses definitely oriented with respect to 
his major teaching field and containing only students whose major or 
minor interests are in this field. ... In making a recommendation 
concerning training in educational theory and practice teaching, we shall 
not approve by name any of the variously labeled courses which appear 
in the requirements in Education for the high school teaching certificate 
in different universities. Among such course names we might mention 
Educational Psychology, History of Education, Adolescent Psychology, 
Educational Measurements, and so forth. 

Their definite recommendation regarding the place of these 
subjects in the training of a mathematics teacher is as follows: 

Training in the theory of education and practice teaching: 

A one-year course in methods of teaching and practice teaching in 
secondary mathematics, together with any distinctly pertinent material 
concerning educational measurements and other content from educa- 
tional theory. It is our belief that this essential part of the student's 
training should, if possible, be under the direction of professors who have 
had graduate mathematical training, who have taught mathematics at 
the secondary level, and who have maintained contacts with the second- 
ary field.'' 

The need for training of this kiiid is also clearly recognized by the 
advocates in the United States of the method of teacher training 
in which subject matter and professional subjects are developed 
together. Thus while subscribing to the need for the studies men- 
tioned in connection with this princii)lc they would organize the 
courses differently. In particular, they would arrange for some 
professional courses in each of the four undergraduate years rather 
than concentrate them into the last two years or last year of the 
course of training as do some of the other teacher training in- 
stitutions. 

18 "Report on the Training of Teachers of Mathematics,** AtHcrican Mathematical 
Monthly, XLII (May, 1935), p. 275. 
i« Ibid. 
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In this study it is regarded as of fundamental importance that 
mathematics teachers, as well as teachers of other subjects, should 
have an extensive knowledge of those whom they are to teach. It 
is assumed that such factors as wide experience, broad cultural 
education, and actual practice in teaching must each make a con- 
tribution to the prospective teachers' understanding of children 
and adolescents. Moreover, the present principle intends that 
these experiences shall be supplemented by and interpreted in the 
light of relevant contributions from the fields of guidance, general 
psjchology, educational psychology, and related studies which 
comprise the principal studies in the so-called professional subjects. 

In stating the foregoing principles the purpose has been to provide 
criteria in terms of which the present methods of training mathe- 
matics teachers in England and in the United States can be 
evaluated. 



Chapter III 



SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
AND IN THE UNITED STATES^ 

ENGLAND AND WALES 

Primary school^ education in England and Wales ends between 
the ages of eleven and twelve. Then the stream of primary school 
pupils is divided into three other streams, The pupils comprising 
the largest stream are those less proficient in academic subjects, 
They are guided into what are called senior schools and senior 
departments of elementary schools. The pupils comprising the 
second and third streams are those whose interests and capabilities 
are considerably alike. Because of this authorities have difficulty 
in dividing them into the remaining two streams provided for them, 
namely, those leading respectively to the central schools and to the 
secondary schools. The division of pupils who remain after the 
first segregation is made on the results of a competitive examination, 
called the Free Place or Special Place examination, conducted by 
the local education authorities in England and Wales, The sub- 
jects of the examination are English, arithmetic, an oral examina- 
tion, and, less frequently, a general (or psychological) examination. 
On the results of this examination free places (involving free tuition) 
in secondary schools are filled, and admission to central schools is 
determined. The free places in secondary schools are the more 
coveted, since admission to these schools means that one has a 
foothold on the ladder which leads to the university. Consequently 
those receiving the highest scores in the examination accept places 

^ In the preparation of this chapter continual reference has been made to I. L, 
Kandel, Comparative Education, Chap. 8, pp. 637-674, pp. 790-826. 

* Primar>' school education in Kngland is provided by public authorities for chil- 
dren between the ages of six and eleven or twelve. The education of children who 
do not attend primary schools is carried on in preparatory schools up to about the 
age of thirteen. At this age pupils from these schools transfer to so-called Public 
Schools, which are in reality private schools, 
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in secondary schools. Admission to a central school, however, does 
not automatically prevent a pupil from reaching the university, 
since the curricula of many of the central schools in cities in England 
and Wales closelj* parallel those in ^secondary schools. The number 
of free places available in secondary schools varies with the type 
of school. In maintained or aided secondary schools, i.e., in schools 
which receive all or part of their financial support from the local 
education authorities, 25 per cent of the pupils must be admitted 
to free places. In 1W7 some 47 per cent of all pupils in maintained 
and aided secondary .schools in England and Wales held free places. 
Pupils who are admitted to secondarj' schools as fee payers are 
not required to meet the same standards as are those who win free 
places. Indeed fee payers may, and frequently do, gain admission 
to secondary schools in preference to pupils who have failed to win 
a free place but who rank higher on the Free Place examination 
list. Independent schools, of course, i "ed make no such provision 
for free places. 

Curricula of Secondary Schools, The number of subjects studied 
in the secondary schools in England and Wales varies from school 
to school. From data obtained from representative secondary 
schools in London, it would seem that the following subjects are 
usually included in the curriculum: 

Subject Periods per Week 



(45 min. each) 



English 

Mathematics 

Languages (2) . . . 

Science 

History 

(leography 

Crafts 

Music 

Scripture 

Physical training 

Drawing 

Recreation 



5 
6 

2 
3 
3 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
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From theso data it will be seen that mathematics occupies an impor- 
tant place in the curricula of secondary schools in Kngland and 
Wales, about one sixth of the class time of the pupils. 

Examinations. The content of the subjects taught in secondary 
schools is to a considerable extent afYected by extramural examina- 
tions since many of the pupils in them take one or both of the public 
examinations discussed herewith. One of these public examina- 
tions, the Kirst Certificate or School Certificate examination, is 
taken at the end of the first four or five vears of the secondary school 
course by pupils about sixteen years old. The other public exami- 
nation, the Higher Certificate or Second School examination, is 
taken at the end of a further two years of study in the secondary 
school, by pupils about eighteen years old. These examinations 
are conducted annually by eight examinations boards^ throughout 
Kngland and Wales. The subjects offered in the School Certificate 
examinations are arranged in groups as follows; 

First Certificate* Higher Certificate^ 

Exa >n i nation Exa mination 

I. Scrii)ture knowledge A. Principal subjects 

Knglisli L (ireek 

History Latin 
(ieography Ancient history 

H. Latin H. Knglish literature 

(J reek French 
(Jerman German 
Spanish S{)anish 
Italian Italian 
Arabic Russian 

Modem history 

^ University of Bristol. 

Ut)ivcrsiiy of Cambridge, Local Kxaminations Syndicate. 
(Vnlnil Wi'lsh Hoiird. 

University of Durham, School Kxaminations Board. 

University of London, Matrieuhitinn and School Kxaminations Council. 

Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Hoard. 

Oxford and Cambridge Schools Kxami nation Board. 

Oxford Local Kxanunations Board. 

* Oxford and Cambridge Schools Kxamination Hoard, Regulations 1938-39, pp. 
57 58. 

^ University of Duiaam, Schools Kxaminations Hoard, Regidaiions for ifte Award 
cfiichool Certijicales, 1938-39, pp. 3-4. 
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First Certificate 
Examination 

III. PUementary mathematics 
Additional matliematics 
Physics 

Chemistry 

Physics and chemistry 
General science 
Botany 
Biology 

IV. Music 
Drawing 

(leometrical and mechanical 

drawing 
Handicraft 



Higher Certificate 
Examination 

III. Pure mathematics 

Pure and applied mathe- 
matics 
Geography 
Art 

Economics and accountancy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoology 

Geology 

Biology 

. . ft 

B. Subsidiary subjects 

The subjects listed above are 
also examined at a sub- 
sidiar> standard, in addi- 
tion to the following sub- 
jects: 

Scripture knowledge 

Church history 

Music 



Candidates for the First Certificate examination may bo examined 
in six to eight subjects. Those who pass with credit^ in four or live 
subjects (including languages) may be admitted as matriculated 
students to the universities in England and Wales. But pupils 
who thus matriculate for a university do not proceed at once to a 
university. Instead, they remain at school for two years while 
they prepare for the Higher Certificate examination in fewer sub- 
jects. The examinations boards require candidates to offer three 
principal subjects or two principal and two subsidiary subjects at 
this examination. During the period of preparation for the Higher 

* A subsidiary subject is one which is studied less intensively than a principal sub- 
ject. As the list of subjects shows the same subject may be taken either as principal 
or as subsidiary subject. 

' .\ "pass with credit'^ means a pass at a standard higher than is necessarj' for a 
bare pass. 
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Certificate examination there is considerable specialization in each 
subject. 

In addition to these school certificate examinations, Entrance 
Scholarship examinations are conducted annually in a number of 
subjects, including mathematics, by groups of colleges in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. Some pupils in secondary 
schools take these examinations besides the two certificate ex- 
aminations. 

Summary. The features of secondary education in England and 
Wales which have been stressed in this section are: 

1. The selective and restrictive character of admission to second- 
ary schools of pupils between the ages of eleven and twelve. 

2. The academic, and relatively fixed, curriculum of the second- 
ary school. 

3. The considerable proportion of time allotted to mathematics 
in the curriculum. 

4. The importance of extramural examinations as determining 
factors in the content of the various subject matter courses. 

5. The period of specialization following matriculation to the 
university and prior to entrance to a university. 

THE UNITED STATES 

One of the outstanding features to be observed by students of 
education in the United States is the intense public interest and 
activity shown in school matters. This publi^ interest finds ex- 
pression in the general acceptance of the principle that educational 
opportunities should be open to boys and girls as long and as far 
'^s they are capable of availing themselves of them. A consequence 
of the acceptance of this principle is seen in the high percentage of 
the available age group which actually attends secondary schools 
ill the United States. By far the greater majority of secondary 
schools are publicly supported and locally controlled. In all states 
some measure of control is exercised by state departments of 
cchication. 

The school years in the United States are spoken of by numbers 
and they range from the first school year at the age of about six 
years to the twelfth school year at the age of eighteen. These 
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school years are sometimes called grades, the twelfth grade meaning 
the same as the twelfth school year, According to the local prac- 
tice in a given part of the United States the secondary school 
period extends either from and including the seventh grade through 
the twelfth grade, or -from and including the ninth grade through 
the twelfth grade. Where the former organization obtains, grades 
seven, eight, and nine constitute the junior high school stage and 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve the senior high school stage; where 
the latter organization obtains, grades seven and eight belong to 
the upper division of the elementary school and the high school 
comprises grades nine through twelve. 

Pupils automatically enter public secondary schools at the age 
of about eleven years if they proceed to a junior high school, and 
at the age of about thirteen years if they enter the ninth grade of a 
high schocl. ' 

Curricula. An important characteristic of secondary education 
in the United* States is the wide range of subjects taught in the 
high schools. The number of such subjects taught varies consider- 
ably with the size of the high school, a greater number of subjects 
being offered in the larger city high schools. This wealth of sub- 
jects has resulted in the adoption of the elective system by means 
of which pupils are permitted to participate in the selection of the 
subjects which they will learn. This selection, however, applies 
to only part of their school program since ceitain subjects are re- 
quired of all pupils and certain others are restricted electives, espe- 
cially in grades seven through nine. This elective system has led 
to the organization of school subjects into units for which pupils 
earn credits. It had its origin in the latter part of the last century 
when Harvard College pioneered in organizing its curriculum on the 
elective basis. In time the schools followed suit, and to bring order 
into the resulting confusion both as to attainments to be e.xpected 
of pupils in a given subject and as to the length of time for which 
that subject was to be taught, a definite unit was adopted. This 
unit prescribed the length of a time a subject was to be studied, 
but it did not prescribe either the topics to be taught or the degree 
of mastery that pupils weu to achieve. The luiit as well as the 
elective system has prevailed to the present day. 
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A unit of study in any subject is a year's study in that subject 
in a secondary school, constituting approximately a quarter of a 
full year's work, It requires the study of a subject for four or five 
hours a week for a thirty-six-week year. Thus four units of work 
represent the usual number taken by high school pupils in the 
United States in any one year. These four units, however, may 
be made up of half units as well as whole units. A half unit repre- 
sents four or live hours work a week for a half year (semester). At 
the end of a four-year high school course a pupil should have earned 
credit for fifteen or sixteen units of work. In many institutions in 
(liiTerent states pupils are required to have earned credits for 
Knglish, social studies, some mathematics, some science, and some- 
times a foreign language among the fifteen or sixteen credits neces- 
sary for graduation.^ 

Owing to the profusion of subjects from which pupils may make 
selections and the loss of prestige which mathematics as a school 
subject has suffered in recent years, a comparatively small per- 
centage Oi pupils in high schools in the United vStates elect mathe- 
matics as a subject of study beyond the ninth year. For example, 
of all pupils enrolled in high schools in \93A about 17.06 per cent 
took geometry and about M)A\ per cent took algebra.^ 

The mathematical subjects available for selection are usually 
elementary algebra, plane geometry, intermediate algebra, trigo- 
nometry, and solid geometry. A few schools, following the recom- 
mendations of the National Committee on Mathematical Require- 
ments, have experimented with schoc^i courses in analytic geometry 
and calculus, and in some schools these subjects are now olTered 
regularly. Most i)upils take elementary algebra, intermediate 
algel)ra, and plane geometry. 

Exiiniinalions* From the })oint of view of numbers of j)upils 
directly taking them, it is true to say that public examinations do 
not loom very large in the scheme of secondary education in the 
United States, Init as is shown later their indirect influence is con- 
siderable. There are two princip.al external examining bodies in 
the country, namely, the College I'^ntrance Examination Board and 

8 P. Hoy Hriimnu'll. Articulation of lligh'School and CoUegCy p. 47, lable 15. 
"Carl A. Jcsscn, O'Jerings and Registrations in IJigh School Subjects^ 1933-34^ 
p. 30, Table 2. 
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the Board of Regents of the Uiilversity of the State of New Vork.^^ 
The former conduct examinations for entrance to universities and 
colleges, and they examine about 14,000 candidates twice annually. 
Success in the examinations conducted by this Hoard insures 
admission to colleges and universities; indeed, it represents the only 
avenue of admission to certain of these institutions. 'J'he latter 
conducts examinations called the Regents K.xaminations in the 
State of New York for pui)ils from the high schools oL^iit stale. 
Success in the Regents E.xaminations insures admission to colleges, 
universities, and teachers coV.eges. 

The following groups of subjects are examined in the New York 
Regents Examinations: 



High school graduates who do not take these examinations gain 
admission to all state universities, colleges, and teachers colleges 
and to some private institutions on the basis of earned credits in 
high school, supported by the endorsement of the high school 
principal, and the evidence of a personal interview. !Most of these 
institutions in the different states in the United States accept high 
school graduates who have earned fifteen or sixteen credits in high 
school. Where there is competition for places, however, private 
institutions and a few public institutions admit pupils who rank 
in the upper 50 per cent of their high school graduating class and 
who have included in their course certain specified subjects. In 
some states, state-wide tests nave been devised for many subjects 
and satisfactory i)erU)rmance on these tests is accepted as the 
qualification for admission to universities, colleges, and teachers 
colleges- It should he said, however, that the standards set by 
the external examining bodies exert a considerable influence on the 
qualifications for admission to institutions of higher learning. An 
imi)ortant influence on standards in school subjects is also e.xerted 

^^Thc University of ilie Statu of New York is the controllinp; authority in educa- 
tion in the Stiito of New York, and is not a university in the sense in which that term 
is used in ivnijland and Wales or elsewhere in the United States. 



Knglish 

Classical languages 
Modern languages 
Mathematics 



Social studies 
Commercial subjects 
Physical science 
Biological science 
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by the five great accrediting associations^^ which prescribe condi- 
tions which schools must satisfy before they are accepted by these 
associations as duly accredited schools. 

Important Educatioml Movements. The local character of the 
interest in and control of education in Ihe United States has de- 
veloped an attitude of experimentation in a number of local educa- 
tional units. The experiments have usually sought to test some 
definite educational theory or to follow some new educational 
development. At the moment in the United States there are two 
important educational movements each of which has a substantial 
following. One movement, the essentialist movement, follows the 
more traditional path in education, and the other, sometimes called 
the progressive education movement, follows a different path. The 
precise function of each movement seems to be a matter of contro- 
versy at the moment. Some educators see only a difference in 
emphasis in the two movements. 

So far as subject matter is concerned the position taken by expo- 
nents of the two movements is that for the essentialists subject 
matter is an end in itself and for the progressives it is a means. 
The latter tend to abandon the organization of the curriculum by 
subjects and to substitute for it an organization based on activities 
and centers of interest. Of special interest for this study is the 
fact that thirty schools are engagul in an experiment with curricula 
and procedure^ in keeping with the progressive movement. An 
important part of the arrangement is that pupils from these schools 
will be accepted into colleges and universities without examination 
after completing the curricula on which the schools have been 
working. 

Summary. For the purposes of this study the following features 
of secondary education in the United States have been considered: 

1. The large percentage of the appropriate age group in high 
schools with the corresponding heterogeneity of the high school 
population. 

I'he Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States. 
The Xew Mn^^land Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. 
The Knrlh Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The Northwest Association of Secondary and Highef Schools. 
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2. The elastic nature of the high school curriculum and the 
influence of the system of clectives in the subjects chosen for study 
by high school pupils, 

3. The relatively unimportant place occupied by mathematics 
in the high school curriculum, and the fact that a majority of high 
school students study only elementary algebra and plane geometry. 

4. The relatively small proportion of high school pupils which 
prepares for external examinations. It was pointed out, neverthe- 
less, that the external examining bodies and the live large accredit- 
ing agencies exert a considerable influence on the standards in many 
of the high school subjects. 

5. The arrangements whereby pupils gain admission to institu- 
tions of higher learning, namely, by means of (a) external examina- 
tions, (b) state-wide examinations in specific subjects, (c) the acqui- 
sition of fifteen or sixteen high school credits in approved subjects 
earned in high schools accredited by one of the associations of 
colleges and secondary schools. 

6. The influence of two dominant philosophies of education on 
teaching in high schools in the United States. 

7. The allotment of time units to each subject in the secondary 
school. A unit consists of four or five hours' work a week in a 
subject for a school year. Thus time devoted to a subject and not 
attainment in that subject becomes the important factor. 

COMPARISONS 

In the preceding brief sections on secondary education in England 
and Wales and in the United States it has been shown that in 
the former countries admission to secondary schools is highly 
selective while in the latter country admission is not selective. 
Consequently, the character of the school population in the second- 
ary schools in the two countries difTers widely both in native ability 
and in attainments. While the secondary schools in the United 
States enroll a group of pupils comparable in ability to the English 
and Welsh secondary school pupils, they also enroll a much larger 
group of pupils whose interests are not academic and whose native 
abilities vary widely. 'J^hese latter pupils, therefore, create prob- 
lems of organization and of curricula which are unknown in second- 
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ary schools in England and Wales, but which are cared for in the 
senior and central schools of those countries. 

Since in England and Wales it has been necessary only to cater 
to a selected group of pupils in the secondary schools, a relatively 
fixed and academic curriculum has developed in these schools. 
P'aced with the problem of educating pupils with a wider range of 
abilities, the schools in the United States have developed a very 
wide range of curricula and subjects of study to suit the interests 
and abilities of all pupils. At the same time they have organized 
a type of secondary school in which all subjects are offered for 
study and pupils are given the opportuaity of electing some at least 
of the subjects which they will study. 

The position of mathematics in the secondary schools of these 
countries reflects the above-mentioned difference in organization 
very well. In England and Wales it is prescribed and it occupies 
a relatively large proportion of the pupils' time; in the United 
States it is an elective, and consequently a small percentage of 
pupils studies mathematics in the upper grades of the secondary 
school. 

The remaining feature to be compared 1*^ the secondary schools 
of the two countries is that of examinations. On the whole public 
examinations do not loom so large in the secondary schools of the 
United States as in the secondary schools in England, but in both 
countries they ha\e considerable influence on the curricula and on 
the subject matter taught to those pupils who ultimately go on to 
college. 

Finally, in secondary schools in England and Wales at the present 
time there is no movement which corresponds at all closely to that 
known as the progressive education movement in the United States. 
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MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES AND IN THE UNITED STATES 

ENGLAND AND WALES 

Most of the children who attend secondary schools in England 
and Wales take the First School Certificate examination, which in- 
cludes mathematics, at the end of four years in school, (See 
Table L) Therefore the subject matter which they are taught in 
mathematics lessons is made to conform in large measure to that 
covered by questions set in the public examination papers, Be- 
cause of this, the examinations boards have, over the years, exer- 
cised a dominating influence over the mathematics curricula in 
secondary schools. While protests have been made from time to 
time against this dominance, especially by the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation, it is true that these boards have modified their require- 
ments in mathematics to some extent to conform to the recommen- 
dations of various reform movements, and they have encouraged 
schools to submit syllabi of their own for approval. In sp!^ of the 
encouragement thus given to schools, and in spite of the boards* 
awareness of the need for reform, it is still true to say that the 
mathematics which the pupils learn in secondary schools is largely 
that required to pass examinations. It is inevitable, too, that the 
organization of the courses in mathematics during the years pre- 
ceding the School Certificate examination should be such as to 
cover, in a systematic fashion, the range of work required for this 
examination. This does not imply that systematic cramming for 
an examination four years ahead is indulged in; indeed, many 
schools claim that no conscious effort is directed toward teaching 
for examinations till the last school ^^'ear. 

The point here made is that the requirements in mathematics of 
the various public examinations directly influence the kind of 
mathematics taught in the schools. Consequently, an analysis of 
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the mathematics syllabi and papers of these public examinations 
will serve adequately to show how much mathematics is taught in 
secondary schools in England, and what level of attainment is 
expected in the various mathematical subjects. 

It should be noted that in their recent report on secondary educa- 
tion (the Spens Report), the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education has made suggestions which may lead to a change in 
the position now occupied by mathematics in the secondary schools, 
and also in the type of mathematics to be taught therein. This is 
shown by the following quotations from the report: 

We have said above that we believe that Mathematics should be taught 
as Art and Music and Physical Science are taught because it is one of 
the main lines which the creative spirit of man has followed in its de- 
velopment, and that if Mathematics is taught in this way it will no longer 
be necessary to give the number of hours to the subject that are generally 
assumed to be necessary.^ 

Again: 

It is unfortunate that the mathematical teaching in Grammar [secondary] 
Schools has always tended ... to pay far more attention to the logical 
arrangement and development of mathematical ideas in the abstract 
than to the utility of these ideas in actual life.^ 

Speaking of the separation of mathematics into separate subjects 
for teaching purposes the report says: 

We have already deplored this separation of branches as distorting the 

characteristic 'Architecture of mathematics It means on the one 

hand that important mathematical ideas are presented piecemeal in so 
narrow a field that the pupils' conception of tbem lacks clarity. ... In 
the same way we hold that the ideas of the calculus, both difTerential 
and integral, should he reached through the graph and throuc^h the course 
in algebraical methods before the majority of pupils lea\e school, and 
that the mathematical ideas or topics which are included in the 
school course of stud}* should be deliberately selected to make this 
possible." 

* Report OH Sccondur\ EdiioiiioHj Consultative Commiltcc of the lioard of Educa- 
tion, 1^X39, pp. 2.^5, 2M}. 
a Ibid., p. 237. 
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Finally: 

We think we have said sufficient to show how the amount of time now 
given to Mathematics may be reduced without loss to the value of the 
subject. We realii^e that there are serious difficulties in carrying our 
proposals into effect both in finding teachers who are willing to abandon 
the traditional methods in which they have been brought up, and in the 
requirements of existing examinations.^ 

Mathematics for the School Certificate Examinations. The ex- 
aminations boards prepare syllabi in elementary mathematics, 
additional mathematics, and mechanics for the School Certificate 
examination; and they also prepare syllabi in pure mathematics, 
applied mathematics, and pure and applied mathematics for the 
Second or Higher Certificate examination. The number of pupils 
taking the School Certificate and Higher Certificate examinations 
from grant-aided secondare schools in England and Wales are 
given each year in the report of the Board of Education. 

Table I* 

NUMBER OF PUPILS TAKING SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. 1937 



Per Cent Total Num» 

Number Per Cent of bcr of 

Exammatlon Subject of of Entrants Secondary 

Ent rles Passes Offering School 

Subject Pupils 



First School Elementary Mathematics 71.124 55. 5t 92,0 

Examination Additional Mathematics 3 , 906 45 . 8 5.1 466 , 625 

Mechanics 1,660 50.3 2.1 

Second School 

Examination Mathematics 5,262 72.7 44.0 



• Compiled from: Hoard of Education, Education in 1^37 , pp. 143-144. Table 49. 

t Pass with credit, i.e., at a standard rather higher than is necessary {or a bare pass. 

Table I shows that the overwhelming majority of pupils in 
secondary schools do not study mathematics beyond the School 
Certificate stage. Consequently the greater number of mathe- 
matics teachers in secondary schools are required to teach mathe- 
matics only to this standard. Nevertheless, a sufficient number 
of pupils elect additionid mathematics at the School Certificate 
stage and also Higher Certificate mathematics to make it neces- 

* Report on Secondary Education^ Consultative Committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation, 1939, p. 242. 
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sary to train a considerable number of teachers who are qualified 
to teach mathematics at this higher standard. 

Mathematics in the School Certificate Examination, Table II 
has been prepared to show the mathematical subjects comprising 
elementary and additional mathematics in the School Certificate 
examination. In addition to the names of subjects examined, the 
table also shows the time allowed for each paper and the number of 
questions in each paper candidates are required to attempt. 

The Board of Education in 1933 published a report on the School 
Certificate examination. In this report an analysis was made of 
the mathematical examination papers. On the whole the report 
approved the standards attained and the type of examination 
papers set in elementary methematics. In connection with the 
examinations on additional mathematics the report stated, 

There is much diversity of practice among the Examining Bodies in 
regard to the conduct of the examination, the content of the syllabus, 
and the standard of difficulty of the papers. ... A little more Algebra 
and Trigonometry may be needed, but time should be devoted mainly 
to the Calculus, Mechanics, and Coordinate Geometry.* 

A. Elementary Mathematics. As Table II shows, arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry are the chief mathematical offerings in 
elementary mathematics. Where trigonometry is not mentioned 
specitically as an examination subject, it may be included with 
any of these other three subjects. 

Syllabi, The syllabi for the subjects of elementary mathe- 
matics, with the exception of the syllabus in geometry, are given 
by the examinations boards merely in outline. The geometry 
syllabus, however, contains a complete statement of propositions 
which must be known, and distinguishes clearly between those 
which may be assumed without proof and those for which a proof 
is necessary. Permission to quote the following extracts from 
syllabi and examination papers has been granted by the examina- 
tions boards concerned. Only one syllabus for each subject is 
quoted because the requirements of the various boards in each of 
the subjects comprising Elementary Mathematics are very much 
alike. 

* The School Ceriijicale Examinalion, p. 118. 
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Table 

analysis of examination' subjects in ma'i hematics at the school certificate ex* 



Eu:mkntaev Mathematics 





Subject (i( 
Examination 


Time 
Allowed 
in Hours 


Number nf 
Qucitiont to 
DC Aniwcccd 


Univcrsiiy of BrUtulf 


Arithmetic and trigonometry 

Algebra 

Geometry 


2 
2 
2i 


8 
8 
8 


Oxford Local K:camina- 
tions 


Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Algebra 

Trigonometry and mensuration 


IJ 
2i 
U 
2 


8 
7 
y 
7 


Oxford and Cambridge 


1. Arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 

2. Arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 

3. Arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 


2 
2 
2 


7 (10)J 

7(10) 

7(10) 


Cambridge Local Kxam- 
ination Syndicate 


Arit elic 

Geometry 

/Ugebra 


2 

2i 
2 


9(11) 
7 

10 


University of Durham 


1. Arithmetic and trigonometry 

2. Algebra 

3. Geometry 


2 
2 

21 


10 (13) 
8(9) 
7(8) 


Central Welshf 


Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry (optional) 


2i 
2i 

3 
3 


7 
7 
8 
8 


Northern University 


Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Geometry 


2 
2 

2i 


b(ll) 
12 (14) 
8(10) 



* Syllabi and papers from seven o( the eiKht Boards arc here examined with the permission o( thr respective 
boards. 

t In the )>yllabl o( the L'nivcrs^ity o( Bristol Examination Board and the Central WeUh Hoard this subject 
is referred to as mathematics and not as elementary mathemaiies. Elementary mathematics there has a 
special signiiicance which does nut concern us here. 
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II 

AMINATION OFFERED BY EXAMINATION BOARDS IN ENGLAND AND WALES: SUMMER IW8« 

AODlTlONAt MATUEUATICS MECUAKICS 



Subject of 
Examinatiun 



Time 
^Allo' ul 
in Hours 



Numljcr of 
Questions to 
ij^ AnawereU 



Time 
Allowed 
i}) Hours 



Number of 
Questiuni to 
be Answered 



Geometry and trigonometry 
Algebra and calculus 



3 
3 



9 (10){ 
9 



9 (10)t 



HiKhcr geometry and trit^onometry 2\ 8 
Higher algebra and calculus 2 9 
Applied mathematics (statics and dy- 
namics) 2J 7 



Geometr>'i algebra, trigonometry 2 8 (II) 

Statics and dynamics 2 8(10) 

Coordinate geometry and elementary 2 8 (10) 
calculus 



1. Algebra, trigonometry, calculus 2 9 

2. Geometry, trigonomulry, analytical 

geometry, calculus 2 9 

3. Statics 2 6 

4. Dynamics 2 C 



Two papers on algebra and elementary 

calculus 2 ^ 

Geometry, trigonometry 2 



1. Algebra and trigonoru'try 

2. Coordinatt! geometry and calculus ^ 7 (10) 3 

3. .Mcchanic^ (whole paper or part taken) 

X Numbers in , arciiihcsi.-s followinK the number of qucstiima to be answere-l indicate the total number 
of questions on the paper. 
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Arithmetic^ 

Syllabus 

Elementary principles and processes of arithmetic. 
The principles of vulgar and decimal fractions (excluding recurring 
decimals). 

Knowledge and use of the tables required, both in the English and 
Metric Systems, for the measurement of length, area, volume, 
capacity, weight, and time. 

Mensuration of the rectangle, parallelogram, triangle, trapezium, and 
circle. 

Averages, ratio, proportion, percentages. 
Practical applications of arithmetic. 

Questions on simple Numerical Trigonometry will be set and will be 

alternative to other questions. 
(Note.— Great importance will be attached to correct working. The 

use of logarithms is allowed e.xcept in questions where they are 

expressl)* forbidden.) 

The examination papers in arithmetic deal for the most part with 
problems on the work set out in the syllabus. Pure computation is 
either excluded or restricted to one or two simple questions. Follow- 
ing are typical examination questions in arithmetic UKen from School 
Certificate papers for 1938: 

Examination Questions 

1. (i) Find in francs, correct to the nearest franc, the difTerence be- 
tween £73: lOs. and 10,250 francs, assuming that £1 == 138. 7sS francs. 

(ii) One-sixth of a man's weekly wage is spent on rent and five- 
eighths of the remainder on food. If 15 shillings then remain, find 
his weekly wage. 

(iii) A number is divided by 2i by dividing I)y the factors 3 and 7. 
The successive remainders are 1 and 4 and the quotient is 68. Find 
the number. 

(Central Welsh Board, 1938) 

2. A long-distance flier kept up an average of 122.7 miles per hour, 
and was in the air for 2 days 2 hours 12 minutes. Find the length 
of the flight in miles. 

(Oxford Local Examinations, 1938) 

' Regulations for Inspection and Examination of Schools, University of London, 
1939, p. 116. 
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3. A company announced that in 1 W6 it made a net profit of £14,675; 
that it proposed to reserve for taxes £.U7(), to put £2000 to reserve, 
to pay a dividend of 60 ju^r cent on the ordinary, 10 per cent on the 
preference shares, and that the credit hahmce would then be £1039. 

The correspondini? figures for VK^S were: profit, £11,172, taxes 
£2443, reserve £1500, dividends 50 per cent and 10 per cent, balance 
£272. Find 

(i) the amounts dislribuled as dividend each year. 

(ii) the amounts of ordinary and preference shares respectively. 

(Bristol, 1938) 

4. A rectangular piece of thin sheet metal A BCD, in which Ali = 13.2 
cm. and .1/) = 30.5 cm., is l^ent into a tube of circular section by 
bringing AD to coincide with BC\ Find 

(i) the radius of the cross-section of the tube, 

(ii) the volume of water, correct to the nearest c.cm., that the tube 
could hold if it were closed with plane ends. 

(Cambridge Local E.\aminations, 1938) 

5. A manufacturer sells a bicycle to a wholesale distributing firm at a 
profit of 15 \)cr cent. The distributor sells it at a profit of 25 per 
cent to a retailer who in turn sells it to a customer at a profit of 20 
per cent. In each case the profit is calculated as a percentage of the 
cost price to the seller. If the customer pays £6. IS.v., what was the 
cost to the manufacturer? 

(Oxford and Cambridge, 1938) 

Alokbra^' 

Syllabus 

The construction and use of formulae; their inversioii (change of 
subject). 

The index laws for positive indices. 

Equations of the first degree with one or two unknowns; easy problems. 

Factors of simi)le algebraic exi^iressions; remainder thcfjrem; fractions. 

Orajihs of statistit^s and of linear and ([uadratic expressions; the equa- 
tion of a straight line in the form >• = mx + c; gradient of a line; 
maximum and minimum values, 

^Ccftertil Rci^uldiinns ami Exami^alion Schedule Central Welsh Board, Annual 
Examination, V)M), pp. 21-22. 
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Quadratic equations with one unknown; also with two unknowns (one 

linear and one quadratic); easy problems. 
Elementary examples of ratio and proportion. 

Direct and inverse variation when one magnitude depends upon not 

more than two others: elementary graphical representations. 
Arithmetical and geometrical series (not infinite). 
Use of logarithms. 

Xu m erica I Tr igo n o m dry 

Trigonometrical ratios for angles up to 90^; special cases of 0^, 30^, 

45^ 60^ and ^;()^ 
(Graphical representation. Easy applications involving right-angled 

triangles; simple problems in heights and distances; bearings, such 

asX.W.;X. OO^E. 
Use of trigonometrical tables. 

The .Mgebra and (ieometry papers may each contain a question on 
Numerical Trigonometry. 

In the algebra papers about 40 per cent of the questions on five 
papers examined required a knowledge of the formal processes in 
algebra (factori/.ation and fractions). The remaining 60 pv-^r cent 
of questions dealt with graphs, solutions of problems, and application 
of algebra generally. The following examination questions in al- 
gebra, selected from School Certificate papers for 1938, seem to be 
typical: 

Examination Questions 

1. Resolve each of the following expressions into factors: 

(i) 6x^ + 11. vy - .^5/; 

(ii) 3ac + 3bd - Oud - bc] 
(iiij - 6cx + 9c'-^ - 9/. 

(Oxford and Cambridge, 1938) 

2. (i) If = -y/ a + bly exi)ress / in terms of a, 6, u. 
(ii.) Solve the equation 

Sx + 2 _x - 3 _2x + 3 _ 
7 5 2 

and verify that \ uur solulion satisfies the equation. 

(Cambridge Local, 1938) 
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3. Find the first term and common diiTcrcnce of an arithmetical 
progression in which the .^Utli term is twice the Sth term, and the sum 
of the first 8 terms is 111. 

(Oxford Local, 1938) 

4. Draw the K^'^U^h (jf v = 2 + 2\x — / for vukies of .v from —2 
to +4. 

Use your graph (i) to find the vahies of .\ when v is equal to \ ~ o.v, 
and (iij to solve the equation 2 + 5.v — 2x^ = 0 

(Central Welsh, 1938) 

5. A train covers the last third of a journey of 420 miles at an average 
speed 10 m.p.h. higher than the first two-thirds and does the whole 
journey in 7 hours. Find the average speeds (n-er the two parts of 
the journey in miles per hour to 2 decimal places. 

(Bristol, 1938) 

6. ABC is a triangle, right-angled at 7?', and AC = 14 inches, angle 
BCA — 67°. On .IC* is drawn a rectangle .-iC'A']' (.VI' is on the 
opposite side (jf AC from />), whose diagonals meet at A/. (liven 
that A y = 9 inches^ calculate 

(i) the distance from A' to .17^, 

(ii) the size of angle VCB to the nearest degree, and 
(iiij the distance from M to JiC, 

(Central Welsh Board, 1938) 

Gi:o.MKTRY 

Sylliibus 

As menlioned above, I he s\-llal)us in gecuDctry is set out in much 
more (k-lail ihuii are the the syllabi in other subjects. 

The thenrems are arrangeil in groui)S each centering around the 
topics in the following list: 

* Angles at a j^fjint. 

* Parallel stiaight lines. 

* Congruence theorems. 
Loci. 

Parallelograms. 
Areas. 

* Circles. 
Similar triangles. 

* Proofs t)l certain llictjrcnis in group:; murki'il ..ilh ;in asterisk arr not required. 
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The constructions which need to be done are included in the 
following list:^ 

Bisection of angles and of straight lines. 
Construction of perpendicuhirs to straight lines. 
Construction of an angle equal to a given angle. 
Construction of parallels to a given straight line. 
Simple cases of the construction from sullicient data of triangles and 
quadrilaterals. 

Division of straight lines into a given number of equal parts or into 

I)arts in any given proportions. 
Construction of a triangle equal in area to a given polygon. 
Construction of tangents to a circle and of common tangents to two 

circles. 

Construction of circumscribed, inscribed, and escribed circles of a 
triangle. 

Simple cases of the construction of ciicles from sulTicient data. 
Construction of a fourth proportional to three given straight lines 

and a mean i)r()portional to two given straight lines. 
Construction of regular figures of 3, 4, 6, or 8 sides in or about a given 

circle. 

Construction of a square equal in area to a given polygon. 

The questions in the geometry papers usually require the writing 
out of a theorem and the solution of a rider (original) on this theorem. 
Data for questions are sometimes given on figures^ and occasionally 
ccmstructions are given. Following are typical examination questions 
in geometry taken from School Certificate papers for 1^38: 

Examination Questions 

1. Construct a i)entag()n ABCDH in which AB = BC = CD = 1 in., 
Z /i = Z C = 12()^ Z J = Z = <X)^ Produce IK\ DE to 
meet AB in -V, I' respectively. Calculate the magnitudes of the 
angles A', 1' and show that -1 is the middle point of AT. 

(Durham, 1938) 

2. Assuming no other property r)f a parallelogram than the lact that 
its opposite sides are parallel, prove that its opposite sides and angles 
are equal. 

' Regulations for the Anard of School Certhictiies, University of Durham, School 
Examinations Board, 19,^8 and 19,^9, p. 15.\. 
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Show that a parallcloRram whose diagonals are equal is a rectangle, 
and construct a rectangle in which the diagonals are each 4 inches 
long and the area is 6 S(iuare inches, gi^ * a brief explanation of your 
construction. 

Measure the sides of the rectangle. 



3. Prove that the ratio of the areas of two similar triangles is equal 
to the ratio of the areas scjuares on corresponding sides. 

ABC is a triangle in which AJi AC = 13 :.*ches and BC = 10 
inches. The i)erpendicular from .1 to liC meets BC in P. S is the 
mid-point of .1/^ and a line through S pandlel to AC n*ects BA in E 
and BC in /' . 

Calculate the area of the trianglo hIiF. 



4. Prove that if one angle of a triangle is Ijisected internally, the bi- 
sector divides the opposite side in the ratio of the two sides which 
include the angle. 

I) is the middle point <jf the side BC of a triangle ABC\ DX and 
DV hisect the angles ADB and .1/X* respectively, meeting AB at X 
and AC at Y. Prove that A*i' is parallel to BC. 



5. In Figure 1 the angle BAC is a right angle; ABDIi is a square; BF 
is perpendicuL.r to /)(' and meets El) produced at 7*^ ACIIK is 
parallel to BF, and FK is parallel to /^C\ Prove that (i) BF BC, 
(ii) the square ABDE = the rectangle BFKG. 



(Oxford Local, 1938) 



(Central Welsh, 1938) 



(Cambridge Local, 1938) 




Figure 1. 



(Oxford and Cambridge, 1938) 
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B. Additional Mathematics. Mathematics to the standard in- 
dicated above is taken by nearly all pupils in secondary schools in 
Kngland. Those pupils who wish subsequently to study mathe- 
matics at a university are also examined in Additional Mathematics, 
the subjects of which are shown in Table II above. The extra 
work involved in this subject is illustrated by the following 
ti ^cts from syllabi, and by the typical questions from examination 
papers in Additional Mathematics. 

Algkbra 

Syllabus 

(Additional to the algebra presented for the Klementary Muthemulics) 
Theory of quadratic eciuations. 
Theory of indices and logarithms. 
Permutations and combinations. 
Bii.omial theorem for a positive index. 
Topics less frequently required are: 

Partial fractions, infinite geometric series, harder graphical work. 

Rxamination Questions 

1. In the expansion of ^2.v" — find the term which is independent 

of x\ Kxpres5» your answer as the product of prime numbers. 

If "Cr denotes the number of combinations of n tilings taken r 
at a time, prove 

(i) Xr+ "Cr-l - "^^C. 

(ii) "C+ 2"CV^i + "(V-2= "'XV. 

(Oxford Local, 1W8) 

2. ii) ^'^ind the sum of n terms of the ?cries whose n{\\ term is j^.,^. 

(ii) Kxpress 0.23 lis a vulga; frartiou. 

(iii) Find the sum of n terms of the series .23 + .2323 + ,2MM?> + 
.23232323 . . . , bv first finding fl - K) times this sum. 

(Bristol, 1^;38) 

3. Apri/efor Mathematics and pri/.e for Science are awarded to 
the StUne t hiss of thirty hf)ys. and any hoy may win both pri/.es. 

Stating yr)ur reasons clearly and without (juoting any formula, 
find the number of different wavs in wliicli tlie prizes can he awarded. 

(Cambridge Local, 1938) 
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Geometry 

Syllabus 

The geometry syllabus requires harder work on the geometry of the 

elementary mathematics syllabus. 
The geometry of the triangle, 
Elementary solid geometry. 

Examination Quest ions 

1. A, .U, \ are the feet of the perpendiculars from a point D to the 
sides JK\ CM, AB respectively of a triangle ABC; if D is on the cir- 
cumcirele of the triangle ABC\ prove, by quoting any theorem 
required, that BL. CWL A\ = BX, CL, AM 

(Cambridge Local, 1938) 

2. Prove that, if R is ^he radius of a circumcircle of a triangle ABC, 

p — a _ abc 
~ 2 sin /I 45' 

where S is the area of the triangle. 

(Consifler the cases in which (i) .1 is acute, (ii) .1 is obtuse; you 
may assume the expression for the area of a triangle.) 

If ^ ^2, ^3 are the radii of the incircle and excirdes of a triangle, 
prove that 

'+1+'-'. 

n r2 r 

(Oxford Local, 1938) 

Trigonomktrv 

Syllabus 

(Iraphs of trigonometrical functions. 

Circular measure. 

Additional formulas. 

Solution of trigonometrical equations. 

Solution of triangles. 

Examination Questions 

1. The angle r)f elevation of the top of a pole viewed from a point on a 
level with its ff)ot is -iif. Vvom a point on the same level 20 yards 
further away from the pole the angle of elevation is 25"^. Ca^ ulate 
the height f)f the pole and the distance n( the first point f)f observation 
from its base. 

((Jxford Local, 1938) 
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2. (i) Prove that 

sin 2A , . 1 - cos 2.4 

^ . = tan A = — — — . 

1 + cos 2A sm 2A 

(ii) Find two angles between 0"^ and 180"^ that satisfy the equation 

3 cos + cos a:^ +1=0 

(Oxford and Cambridge, 1938) 

3. Show that cos x — sin x = y/2 cos (.v + Tr/-*)* 

Draw the graph of v = cos .v — sin .r from .v = -27r to a: = 27r 
and use it to obtain the numerically least positive and negative angles 
satisfying cos .v — sin .v = J. 

Deduce two solutions of this equation between 87r and IOtt. 

(Bristol, 1938) 

Calculus 

Syllabus 
Differentiation of x\ 
Integration of x' (n — 1), 

Application to problems on maxima and minima, areas, volumes, 
centers of gravity, and rate problems. 

Examination Questions 

1. Calculate the coordinates of the center of gravity of the area 
enclosed by the straight lines x = 0, y =• 0 and the portion of the 
curve y = 9 — .v"^ which lies in the first cjuudrant. 

(Oxford and Cambridge, 1938) 

2. The radius of a sphere is 5 in. Two parallel i)lanes are drawn at 
distances 2 anc; 3 in. resi^ectively from the center and 1 in. apart. 
Use the calculus In determine the volume of the slice of the sphere 
between the two jilanes. (Regard the sj>Iiere as formed by the rota- 
tion of the circle .v*^ + = 2.S about the .v — axis.) 

(Oxford and Cambridge, 1938) 

.\\ALVTic: (Cookdivatk) Gk().mktrv 
(Required only by one Kxamining .\uthority) 

Syllabus 

Analytic (leometry (^f the strai^^ht line and circle. 
Kquations of tangents and normals to a circle. 
Use in loci. 

Klementary conic sections (parabola, ellipse, rectangular hyperbola). 
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Exafnination Questions 

1. Prove that the line y ^ mx-}- c touches the ellipse 

2 2 

if c' = aV + 6^ 

Find the equations of the tangents to the ellipse 

4.v' + 9)^' = 1 
which are perpendicular to = 2x + 3. 

(Oxford and Cambridge, 1938) 

2. Find the equation of the tangent at the point (2/, i/t) to the rec- 
tangular hyperl)ola xy = 2. 

Show that the product of the perpendiculars from the points (2, 2) 
and (—2, —2) to this tangent is equal to —4. 

(Oxford and Cambridge, 1938) 

Meciunics (Optional) 

Syllabus: Sialics. Lever, inclined plane, machines, friction, equi- 
librium. 

Dynamics. Composition of velocities and accelerations, 
laws of motion, work and energy, momentum, 
projectiles. 

Examination Questions 

1, Prove that forces represented in magnitude, direction, and line of 
action l)y the sides XY, VZ, ZX of a triangle reduce to a couple whose 
moment is rci)resente(l by twice the area of the triangle. 

AHCDEF is a regular hexagon. Eight forces proportional to 
.1/^, IK\ CD, DKy FA, 3J/i, WB act along these lines in the 
directions indicated. Prove that the forces are in equilibrium, 

(Oxford and Cambridge, 1938) 

2, A mast of length 60 ft. weighing 400 lb, is free to turn about its 
lower end and is kept in equilibrium at an angle of 60° to the hori- 
zontal l>y a rope, the lower end of which is attached to the upper end 
of the mast; the rope is inclined at an angle of 30^ to the horizontal. 
If the center of gravity of the mast is 20 ft, from its lower end, calcu- 
late the tension in the rope, 

(Cambridge Local, 1938) 

3, A particle is projected from a point with a veh)city of magnitude u 
at an inclination a to the horizontal. Show that after a time u/g 
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sin a the direction of its velocity has turned through a right angle 
and that its distance from the point of projection is then equal to 
that which it would have described in the same time, falling freely 
under gravity. 

(Oxford Local. 1938) 

4. An athlete holds a 16 lb. weight at rest at a height of 4 ft. above the 
ground. lie then hurls it so that it leaves his hand at a height 6 ft. 
3 in. above the ground with a velocity of 34 ft. per sec. Calculate 
in foot-pounds the total energy, kinetic and potential, which he has 
imparted to the weight. 

If this action takes place in 1 sec, at what horsepower is the athlete 
working during that time? 

(Oxford and Cambridge, 1938) 

5. Two small ecjual spheres hang side by side from the same point 
on two strings each 4 ft. long; one of the spheres is then held with its 
string taut and making an angle of 4=^*^ with the vertical. This 
sphere is then released; it strikes the otJier sphere and adheres to it 
so that both move on toge'her. Use the principle of conservation of 
energy to find the velocity immediately before impact. 

Find also the common velocity of the spheres immediately after 
impact. 

(Cambridge Local, 1938) 

Rcvicu' of the Examination Questions, The examination qu-s- 
tions in the foregoing papers have been chosen to represent as fa .y 
as possible the standard and extent of mathematical knowledge of 
pupils at the end of the first four years in a secondary school For 
this purpose the questions were chosen from dilYerent places in 
each paper on the assumption that in general the easier questions 
occur in the earlier part of the paper and the harder questions 
toward the end. In this way also a wider sampling of the topics 
tested was obtained. The examination questions in each subject 
co^'er adequately the s^'Uabus of work in that subject. They 
test manipulative skill in processes whose usefulness does not go 
unchallenged, at least in the United States; memorization of proofs 
(as in geometry) and ability to apply these skills and known results 
in the solving of prol)lems. These problems do not refiect that the 
examiners are greatly concerned with **life situations." Indeed 
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they do not always quite represLMit the type of problems to be found 
in the more modern textbooks whieh pui)ils use in preparation for 
the examination; this fact is responsible for some of the criticisms 
of the examinations boards that are made from time to time. 

Mathematics in the Higher Certificate Examination. The fore- 
going account of the mathematics taught up to the First School 
Certiticate stage by no means tells the full stor}' of mathematical 
instruction in secondary schools in Knglantl and Wales. Pupils 
in secondary schools who proceed to the universities remain at 
school for two years beyond the First Certificate examination 
stage. At the Higher School Certificate examination, pupils 
take fewer subjects than they do in the First Certificate examina- 
tion. The usual alternatives are to take three principal subjects, 
or two principal and two subsidiary subjects. Table III gives an 
analysis of the mathematical papers set in Higher School Certificate 
examinations by the four largest examinations boards in England 
and Wales. 

Table III shows that candidates for the Higher School Certificate 
in malhematic^s may take mathematics either as two i)rincipal 
subjects or as one principal subject. Candidates who aim at gain- 
ing distinction in mathematics or at winning a University Fntrancc 
Scholarship or Kxhibition in mathematics usually take mathe- 
matics as two principal subjects. When mathematics is taken as 
one principal subject one of the sciences is usually taken as the 
other princi])al subject. In thi former case six or seven three- 
hour examination papers are set, covf ring a wide range of subjects 
in Pure and Applied Mathematics; in the latter case three or four 
three-hour examination papers either in l^ire Mathematics or in 
AppHed Mathematics are set, covering portions of the syllabi of 
the more advanced work. Th*: table shows also that the main 
subjects of examination are algebra, geometr\', trigonometry, 
calculus (integral and differential), analytic geometr}', statics, 
dynamics (kinematics and kinetics/, and h\'drostatics, 

I'he examinations boards prepa»*e sxdlabi for each of the mathe- 
matical sul)jects in tht* Higher Certificate examination. To gain 
an adequate picture of the most ad\*anced mathematical work done 
in the secondary schools at the Higher C\Ttificate stanrlard it is 
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Table III 

KXAMINATION FOR HIGUKR CERTIFICATE IN MATHKMATU'S AS GIVEN HV THE 
FOLK LARGEST EXAMINATION HOARDS IN ENGUNl) AND WALES 



UtUUKI CKKTtrtCAYR EXAUtNATtON IN 
MaTUKUATK')) 



Examination 



University of 
Lundun, Ma- 
tricuUitiori and 
School Kxami- 
nations Council 



Subject 



Tim« Numl)Cr 
All'Z.I o'yues.ians 



Remarks 



Group C. 

Pure Miithcmatks 

(4 papers) 
Algebra ^ 
Oeonictry ^ 
Plane Gennietry 3 
Analytic Geometry and 

calculuii 3 
Applied Mathematics 

(2 papers) 
Statics and dynamics 3 
Hydrostatics 3 

Group /). 

Pure Mathematics 
(3 papers) 3 ea. 

Applied Mathematics 
(3 papers) 

Algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry 3 

Calculus, statics, dy- 
namics 3 

llydrostaLios 3 



Candidates must take 
both Pure and Applied 
Mathematics in Group 
C. A subsidiary sub- 
ject must be^takcn 
also. 



Candidates may take 
Pure and/or Applied 
Mathematics in this 
group. In all, three 
subjects arc to be 
taken in Group D. 



Oxford and 


1. 


Arithmetic, algebra, 






For a pass in Higher 


Cambridge 




and trigononii'try 


2i 


10 


Certificate Mathemat- 


Schoc^ls Kxami- 


2. 


Pure and analytic 






ics a candidate must 


natioa Hoard 


3. 


gtumetry 

DilTerential and in- 


2i 


8 (10)* 


pass in papers 1-4. A 
candidate for distinc- 






tegral calculus 


21 


8 (10) 


tion must satisfy the 




4. 


Statics and dynamics 


3 


9 (10) 


examiners in papers 




5. 


Mathematics Dis- 
tinction Pap<*r I 


3 


8 (9) 


1-7. 




6. 


Mathematics Dis- 
tinction Paper II 


3 


8 (10) 






7. 


Mathematics Dis- 
tinction Paper III 


3 


8(10) 






8. 


Kssay on mathemat- 
ical subject 


U 






Central Welsh 


1. 


Advanced Mathematics 




.Advanced Mathemat- 






(() papers 3 Pure, 


3ca. 


0, 0. 8 


ics is e(|uivalent to 






3 Appin'd) 


3 ca. 


8, 8,8 


two principal subjects; 




or 








eacii of the others is 




2. 


Pure M.wlienuitics 




9 


v(\u\\ alent to one prin- 






(3 papers) 


3 
3 


9 


cipal subject only. 
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Taulk III- Concluded 



HUJUKH ChHTiniWTE EXAMINATION U 
MATUKUAncS 



Examinatiuu 



Central Welsh 



Subject 



Tim*» Number 
Answered 



Remarks 



Conliniicd 
or 



Northern 
versitics 



Uni. 



Apiilicd Mathematics 


3 


9 


(2 papiTs) 


3 


9 


or 






4, Pure uiul Applieil 


3 


9 


Matlu-nuitics 


3 


9 


(3 papers) 


3 


9 




1. Pure Mat hi 'Va* 




3 




10 


AlKi-bra, trij^onoUi- 
elry, plane geometry, 










solid geometry, dif- 


3 


10 


*Tential ami intet; 






ral calculus 






(2 papers ' 






2. .1 ppl'iui Maihamiks 






Kinematics, dynam- 


3 


10 


ics, -it ICS 


3 


10 


(2 papers) 






3. Pure and Applied 






Malltnptaiics 






Algebra, trigonom- 






etry, geoinetry, cal- 


3 


9 


culus, ittatii.s, dy- 


3 


9 


namics 






(2 papers) 






4. Higher Mai In mattes 






Til re Matheiuatics I 


3 


10 


Pure Nt.'ithematics II 


3 


10 


Pure Mathcmi'tics 






III 


3 


10 


Scholarship Paper 


3 


10 


Applied Mathemat- 






ics I 


3 


10 


Applied Mathemat- 






ics II 


3 


10 


Applieil Mathemat- 






ics III 


3 


10 


Special Paper A 


3 


10 


Special Paper H 


3 


10 



Pure and Applied 
Mathematics consists 
of gut)metry, trigo- 
nometry, algebra, cal- 
culus, kinematics, stat* 
ics, kinetics. 



See Column 2, No. 4; 
Pure Mathepuaiics 
Differential Calculus, 
.Algebra and Trigo- 
nometry 

A pplied Mathematics 
Statics, Dynamics. 
Candidates must take 
three principal sub- 
jects, two principal and 
cue subsidiary sul)ject 
or Higher Mathemat- 
ics and one subsidiary 
subject. All eight 
papers must be taken 
in Higher Mathemat- 
ics. 



♦ I'ijiureb in parciuheses rcp.csent the numl)er of ijucsthms on ihc paper. 
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necessary to give some account of the most advanced mathematical 
work (lone at the Ilijiher Certificate stanchird, for, as Table IV 
shows, 95 per cent of the exhibitions and scholarships in mathemat- 
ics at Oxford and Cambridge for the year 1W7 were awarded to 
pupils from grant-aided secondary schools. 

Taiu.k IV* 

rRliVK)VS EIH'CATIoN UV STLDKNTS CHAINING AWARDS AT OXIDRD AND 
CAMHKIDCil-: I'MVKKSITIKS 

Number of K at ranee Schnlar>hi;>5 an- 1 K\hiljitl»n5 in Mathemaucs A\var.lc»l by ihe CoUc^c^ of Ox- 
for«l antl Cainliri«iKc «iurinK the W-ar civU-il Aunu»l. il, 1737 

e 1 /..u Total 

SocomUry Oihrr (Ulur 
Subject Schinil«in Svcon»lary ' ' 

Grant List Schools l»''l»tuuon. v^.-hohr- Kxhibi- 

ships tion^ 



Mathematics 40 36 4 4^ M 

• Ii.»aril i>f I-Mucaii'Uj, FMW'ilion in I'f.^T^ p. 145, frum Table 5i), 

Syllabus and Examination Papers, To illustrate the type of 
work required for the Higher Certificate Kxaminations in Mathe- 
matics, the syllabus of the University of Cambrid^^e Local 
Kxamination:' Syndicate is reproduced below by permission of the 
Local Examinations Syndicu-te. 

MaTIIKMATICS r.ANI) IIlGHLR .\LATin;MATlCS) 

In each subject the syllabus must be taken to include the more elementary 
parts which are not specified beh)\v. 

Subject IL Ilijihcp' M aihcmatics. The syllabus for the 'ordinary' 
papers consists of the whtjle of that set out below with the excep- 
tion of the portions in sections (c)/ In die *afivancefi' papers 
{)f subject 11 cjuestions may be set on any part of the syllalnis iueluding 
that in sections (c^*. 

Subject 12. M athcmatics. The syllabus f{)r the *r)nlinary' i)apers 
is piinted in sections ia».^ The syllabus for the 'a(ivance(r pai)ers 
of suiijeet 12 consists of sections t'"^ether with section (b)** 
fex(ej)t ff)r the Pure (ier)metry and a portion of the Analytic (ieomelry, 
which apj)Iy only to subject 11 anrl are set r)Ut in a separate section.) 

8 The tiTni> >i'Cti'>n <t cli'»n fh\ -^ciion :iri- u«ir«l lu-ro in place of the (litTor- 
cnt lypr.> uf prit;t uhuh (li>tiiu:ui>h the- cnmsputnlini; items in the document from 
whicii iIk'Sc 4Ui)ttition> were made. 
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Algebra amd Trigonometry 

(a) Permutations and combinations. Mathematical induction. The 
summation of simple finite scries. The binomial series for positive 
integral index. Solution of linear equations involving not more 
than three unknowns, and of quadratic equations involving not 
more than two unknowns. Partial fractions. 
Trigonometrical ratios of angles of any magnitude, and their graphs. 
Solution of triangles by standard methods; area of a triangle. Addi- 
tion formulae. Radian measure; small angles. A})plications to 
simj)le three-dimensional problems. 

(b) Use of the binomial series for any rational index; and of the expan- 
sions of r', log (1 + .V)' 

Solution of trigonometrical equations. Use of the series for sin 
cos .r. (Circumcircle, incircle, excircles, and nine-point circle of a 
triangle.)^ 

(c) Solutions of one quadratic and two linear equations involving three 
unknowns. (;e()metrical re])rcsentation of a complex variable. 
Determinants of the third antl fourth order. Relatitjn between the 
roots and coelVicicnt.-^ of an equation; transformation of equations. 
(Questions will not be set on recurring series, convergence, proba- 
bility, theory of numbers, continued fractions, or the solution of 
cubic and biquatlratic equations.) 

Summation of linile trigonometrical scries. De Moivre*s theorem 
and easy ai)i)lications. 

Calculus 

(a) Differentiation of simple algebraic, trigonometric, exponential, 
and logarithmic functions. Integration as the reversal of ditTeren- 
tiation; informal treatment of definite integrals. Integration of 
rational functions and of simple functions involving trigonometrical 
functions; integration by simple substitution. 

Application to tangents and normals of curves given by rectangular 
cartesian e([uations, i)arametric or otherwise; easy curve tracing; 
apphcatif;n in one variable to maxima and minima, and to small 
errors. 

Determination of simj^lr j)lane areas and volumes. 

(b) Derivatives of inverse trigonometrical and of hyi^crbolic and inverse 
h\*perbolic functions. Inir^ration by parti. Intcgnition of func- 
tif^ns involving \^{/a- + Ibx + c'. 

' Xut fur subject 12. 
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(Use of polar coordinatos.) 

dv 

The differential equation f(x) + 0 (y) = 0; the linear equation 

P + Qy = R, where 1\ (), and R are functions of .v; and the 
dx 

d 

differential cqiuuion a + i -j- + a* = 0, where a, 6, c are con- 



(c) Development of the proi)erties of the logarithmic function 



Further curve i r. icing including easy singular points and asymptotes. 
(Iraphical In-i'inent of mean-value theorems. K.xpansions (in- 
cluding use ni' Taylor's and Machiurin's theorems). Easy partial 
differentiation lirst order) and easy change of variable. Reduction 
formulae. Li \gths of arcs of curves and areas of surfaces of revo- 
lution. 

(/"V dx 

Solution of Iht* differential equation a /■ f- b -7-+ cx = / (/), 

(it- at 

where a, i, c are constants and / (/) is such that one solution can be 
found by trial. 



(b) Simson'.s line» the circle of .Apollonius, simple properties of the 
orthocenter and median point of a triangle, and of the circumcirde, 
incircle, excin Ic, and nine-point circle. The theorems of Ceva 
and Menelaus. Klementary ideas in solid Cieometry with applica- 
tions to lines, planes, spheres, and circular cone. The orthogonal 
tetrahedron. Harmonic pairs of points and lines. Properties of 
the ellipse deduced from its definition as the orthogtinal projection 
of a circle. 

Klementary treatment of the straiglu .ine and of the loci given by 
the ecjuations 

ax' H- Ihxy + bf - 0, / - kx - d, (.v -af + fy - bf 



stants. 




t dl. Curvature. Simple cnveIoi)es. 



Gt:o.MKTRY (Subject 11 only) 



^ r 0, 



xy ~ r - 0, 




1 = 0. 



including ci)njugate diameters and pnle and polar. 



i<»Xot for subject I/. 
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(c) Co-axal circles and inversion. Properties deduced from the defini- 
tion of a conic as the conical projccti'^n of a circle or as the locus of a 
point determined by the focus and directrix property. Pole and 
polar. Reciprocation. The general equation of the second degree. 
Pa:ametric equations. The use of polar coordinates. Tangential 
(envelope) ecjuations. (Questions will not be set on homography, 
involution, oblique axes, or homogeneous coordinates,) 

AxALvnc Gkometrv (Subject 12 only) 

(a) Elementary treatment of the straight line and of the loci given by 

/ - kx = 0, (.V - af + (y - bf - = 0, 

including the use of parameters. (Rectangular cartesian coordinate i 
only are required.) 

(b) Elementary treatment of 

2 2 

xy-c^ ^0 and ± 1 = 0, 

including the use of parameters but excluding conjugate diameters 
and pole and polar. 

Appmkd Matiif..\iatics 

(a) Addition and subtraction of vec tors. 

Kinematics and dynamics of a single particle moving in a straight 
line (where variable accelerations or forces occur the questions will 
be soluble graphically although calculus methods will be acceptecH. 
Kinematics and dynamics of a single particle moving in ? plane with 
unifr)rm acceleration (including projectiles), or with uniform circular 
motion (includi;.j^ the conical pendulum). This syllabus is in- 
tended to include Newton's laws of motion, mass, momentum, 
fr)rce, work, energy, power» but it excludes questions on impulse. 
Conditions of ctiuilibrium of a rigid body under cr^phinar forces 
(questions will not be set involving more than two connected bodies); 
center of gravity (calculus methods will be accepted); friction; 
simple machines. 

(b) Relative motion of two particles moving wiili constant velocity in 
a plane. Simple harmonic motion. Simple problems involving 
two particles, e.g., Atwoods maclune. Impul'^es. The direct 
im{)act of smooth elastic spheres. The dynamics of a single particle 
moving in a circle in a vertical plane (including the sim{)le j)en(lulum). 
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Rotation of i\ rigid body about a fixed axis (excluding finding the 
reaction at the axis). 

Ajiplii-alion of How's notation to simple frameworks of light rods. 
Hydrostatic pressure, center of pressure, principle of Archimedes. 
Hoyle's hiw. 

(c) Rectilinear motion when the resistance is a simple function of the 
velocity. Formulae for velocity and accelerati(;n of a particle 
mcA'ing in a plane; principles of conservation of energy and of linear 
and angular momentum for a system of t\v(; particles moving in a 
plane. (A knowledge of central orbits will not be expected and 
questions will not I)e set on (oblique impact. 

Bending UK^nients and shearing force. Catenaries. Virtual work; 
condititHis of sial)ilit\* for a system of one degree of freedom. 

N.Ii. The chuiiKcs in tlic .\pplial MatlR-matics syllalni:; for the \ulvanced* paper of 
subject 1 1 will iilluw simpk-r questions to be set on a wider range than under the old 
rcgulatii)ns. 

It will be noted that papers at what are calle<l "ordinary'^ and 
^^advanccd" standards are to be set in both Mathematics 11 and 12. 
To illustrate the standards which candidates for these examina- 
tions are expected to rea;:h, selections will be made only from the 
papers in algebra, calculus, and analytic geometry. With this 
selection it will be possible to make direct comparisons with the 
mathematical work done in high schools and colleges in the United 
States. 

Illustrations of the examination items conforming to the so- 
called ''ordinary'' and ''advanced'' standards will be found in the 
following selections. 

OKDIXAKY STAXDARD 
Calcuixs 

1. A solid is formed by rotating about the x-axis the area between the 
graphs of the two functions 

r 1 

2v:vJ 2Vx 

ff)r values of .v from 1 to tfia > 1 K Vmvc that the centrcjid of the 
scjlid divides its axis in the ratio (Sc/ + 5); + 1 J. 

(Oxford Higher Scliool Certilicate 
Examination, 1938; 
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2. Evaluate the following integrals: 

j' ix'" - X-'") dx, (sin x - cos x)'dx, 



1 — - dx 
A X' - 2.V - 3 



Water flows from a tap at the bottom of a cylindrical tank 9 ft. deep, 
the rate of tlow being proportional to the square root of the depth of 
water in the tank at any instant. If the tank was initially ful), and 
the water level sinks 5 ft. in an hour, find the time taken lo empty 
the tanL 

(Durham Higher School Certificate 
E.\amination, 1938) 

3. Solve the equations 

(i) y^jl + ;vV/-T"l = 0; 



(ii) 



(1 + + xy = 3x + 3x'. 

dx 



(Cambridge Local Higher School 
Certificate E.xamination, 1938) 



.\lgebra 
1, Express (2;r + 1)3" in the forr.i 

An (n - 1)3""^ + Bn^S"-' + C'i\ 

where .!, />\ and C are independent of n. + 1)3** 

Sum U) infmity the scries whose ;/th term is ' n\ " ' 



(Oxford Higher School Certificate 
E.xamination, 1938) 



2. Find the sums of the series 



(ii) 1 + 2.V + 3.v' + 4.v' ... +{n+ l)x\ 

(Caml)ri(lge Local Higher School 
Certificate E.xamination, 1938) 
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3. Define log, .v, and deduce from the definition that 

log, = log, a + log, y - 2 log, s 

z' 

find the first four terms of the expansion of 

(1 - 

in a series of ascending powers of x; and state the range of values of x 

for which the expansion is valid. 

(Oxford and Cambridge Higher School 
Certificate Examination, 1938) 

Analytic Gkometry 

1. Prove that 

(azk + bzk + ca) (a2X + bzy + Cz) 

+ {(izh + M 'f cz) (azx + 63^ — flaA - b^k) = 0 

if the equation of the diagonal, which does not pass through (A, k), 
of the parallelogram whose sides ar^ fl2.v + b^y + ^^2 = 0, a^x + b^y + 
C3 = 0, and the parallels to these lines through the point (A, k). 
Hence, or otherwise, obtain in the form 

X (az-r + bzy + ^2) + m (^3^ + ^a^ + C3) = 0 

the equation of the median through the middle point of the side 
aix + biy + = 0 of the triangle whose sides are azx + b^y + 
0 = 0 and a^x + bzy + ca = 0. 

(Oxford Higher School Certificate 
Examination, 1938) 

2. Show that the equation of the common chord of the two cirrles 

X' + / + 2gix + 2fiy + ci = 0 
x^ + y + 2g2X + 2f2y + C2 = 0 

is 

2(^1 - g2)x + 2(/i - /2)y + ci - C2 - 0 

What is the significance of this result if the circles do not intersect 
in real points? 

If the circles are tangential at the origin, show that 
n = C2 = 0, and that ^1/52 = /1//2' 
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Hence, or otherwise, find the e(iiuilirHi of the common tangent at the 
origin to the two circles 

X' + y - \2x + 16 V = 0, / + y + ()x - 8v = 0, 

and the coordinates oi the points from which the tangents to the two 
circles are 10 units in length. 

(Durham Higher Schools Certificate 
Kxamination, Vl^^) 

.i. Prove that the length of the perjiendicular from the point (.Vi, yi) 
to the straight line ax + by + t* = 0 is 

aXi + byi + c 

The coordinates of two points are (.Vi, vi) and (.Vo, yo). 

Interpret geometrically the statements (i) axi + hyi + c and ax^, + 

by^z + (* have the same sign, and (ii) they have oi)p()s.te signs. 

One of the points 0, S), (.\ and (.^, 4) lies inside the triangle with 

vertices (0, 0), (5,1), (2, 5) and sides 

Ax + 3y - 23 = 0, 5.v - 2y = 0, .v ~ 5y = 0. 

Find which it is, and check your result by a figure. 

(Oxford and Camhridgii Higher School 
Certificate Kxamination, 1^X58) 

ADWWriil) STAXDARD 

Al.GKIJRA 

1. (i) (liven that f.v — a) (x — b) (x — c)-:^^ x^ + px- + ijx + r, express 
/), y, r in terms of a, />, c. 
Solve the ecjuation 

.v^ - 21/ + 12r).v - 216 = 0 

given that the roots are in ger metric progression, 
(ii) Solve the simultaneous e(|uations 

.Iv + l.^.vy - 5()/ + ."^6 = 0 

2x' + ^>xy - .Uy + 2S = 0 

(Oxford and Cambridge Higher School 
Certificate Exaniination, V>M<) 
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2. If (1 + .v)'' = ^0 + </i.v + (t2X^ + • • • +(Jfn.v'', prove that: 



(0 Ho - al+ a2 
and is equal to 



+ ( ^ 1)" Un is equal to 0, when n is odd, 



(-1) 



n/2 + 2 ) {n + 4) • In 



when n is even; 



(ii) 



at - 3ar-.i + 6(2r-2 +••• + (-!) 



r(r+l)(r+2) 
"1.2 * 



is equal to n-aCr, when r < n — 3, 
and is eciual to 0, when r > ;^ — 3. 



(Cambridge Local Higher School 
Certificate Examination, 1938) 



3. Prove that, if .v, y, z are determined by the simultaneous equations 
axx + hiy + CiZ = Hu a^x + ^^2>' + c^z = 2/2, 
^73.v + bzy + = 2^3, then the ratio 
{l\x + miy + - ^0 / {Ux + ^«2V + >Hy - ^2) 
is Di/Dr>y where Z^s are the values of the two determinants 



ai bi ci Hi 

02 C2 U2 

63 ^"3 2/3 
li nil n\ 01 



bi Ci Hi I 

■ ^2 ^2 C2 H2 I 
. <^3 ^3 ^'3 j 



I2 »h ^2 02 

(Cambrid'^c Local ((Icneral Paper) 
Higher School Certificate, 1938) 

Calculus 



1. Differentiate 

(i) (ii) sin"^ 



ax 

V(l + a^v-) 

If V ■= ti'^'^'"', and v' and are the first and second differential 
coeflicients of >• with respect to .v, show that 

Calculate the values of v' and when .v = 0. 

(Oxffjrd and Cambridge Higher School 
Certificate, 19.5S) 
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2, If y = sin (m sin*~^v), show that 

Hence, or otherwise, show that the expansion of sin w 0 as a power 
series in sin Q is 



m sin 



+ (-1). falnlL'lK- - ')'! 9 + . . .1 
(2>J + Ij! J 

(Oxford and Cambridge (Distinction Paper) 
Higher Certificate, 1938) 

3. The coordinates of a point of a curve are given in the form .v = /(/), 
V ~ 0 (/), where / is a parameter. Prove that the radius of curvature 
is equal to 

{x + yV'l\i y ^ y]} where dots denote dilfferentiation with 
respect to /. 

Find the radius of curvature of the curve given by 

a: = r + 2t, ;y = 2/3 + 3r 
at the point whose parameter is /. 

(Cambridge Local Higher School 
Certificate, 1938) 

4. Obtain a reduction formula for ^eos" 6 d 6y 

and evaluate / cos" 0 d 0^ 
Jo 

where r and n are positive integers. 
Prove that, if n is a positive integer, 

1 - cos" 6 {n " l)(n - 3) . . . 3 TT 



Jo i - 



cos- e (« - 2)(n _ 4; • • • 2 2 

in - 3)^-_4 2 

°^ 2)0r- 4) - 3"i 



according as n is even or odd. 

(Oxfoni Higher School Certificate 
Examination, 1938) 
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Analytic Geomktry 
L Prove that the equation of the normal to the hyperbola .v;; = o^ at 
the point (r/, cf^) is 

t^x - ty + c - ct^ = 0, 

Prove that the parameters c ' those points of .v>' = which lie on the 
curve y — — ^.v — = 0 satisfy the equation 

cl' + gt' +Jt-' c ^ 0, 

and that the normals to xy = c" at these points pass through the 
point ( - gj). 

Prove that = — 1 and ^t\h = 0 vwgcthcr form sufTicient condi- 
tions for the normals to xy = at the points whose parameters are 
tu hy hy and U to be concurrent. 

(Oxford and Cambridge Higher School 
Certificate, 1938) 

2. If the equation ax^ + Ihxy + by + 2gx + 2/)^ + c = 0 represents 
a pair of straight lines, explain why ax' + Ihxy + bf = 0 represents 
a pair of lines through the origin parallel to these lines. 

Prove that the area of the j)arallelogram formed by the lines 

lO.v' - 7.vy + / - 32.V + 13>; + 22 = 0 and 
lO.v' — 7.vy + / = 0, is units. 

(Cambridge Local Higher School 
Certificate Kxamination, 1938) 

3. Prove that the focal distances (>f t';ic point (a cos a, b sin a) on the 
ellipse b" .V" + y' = a b\ are a 1./ — c cos and a (I -\- c cos a). 
6* is the focus {ae, 0) of this ellipse and PP' is any diameter of the 
ellipse. Prove that the locus of the intersection of PP' with the 
internal bisector of the angle PSP' iS the ellipse 

b\x{x ~ ae) + a / 0. 

Textbooks, The mathematical textbooks used in secondary 
schools in England and Wales conform to a fairly uniform pattern, 
inasmuch as they arc influenced by the requirements of external 
examinations boards. The subject matter in each subject which 
they cover has already been indicated in the syllabi quoted earlier. 
In order to indicate somewhat more definitely the way in which 
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subject matter is organized in the more widely used textbooks, 
brief mention will be made of texts in geometry and elementary 
algebra. 

The geometry textbooks follow the plan of ha\*ing an introductory 
section on informal geometry which requires the use of mathe- 
matical instruments, followed by the logical development of the 
subject in accordance with some deilnite sequence. The chief 
emphasis is placed on riders (originals) of which a very large num- 
ber of graded and miscellaneous examples is providecb Little or 
no attempt is made to apply the methods of geometrical reasoning 
to data which are non-geometrical in character. 

In algebra the textbooks published during recent years have 
followed the lead given by Nunn in his epoch-making books The 
Teaching of Algebra and Exercises in Algebra ^ Parts I and IL 
The development in the earlier chapters in these books is psycho- 
logical rather than logical It proceeds through a study of nota- 
tion, formulas, graphs, efjuations, directed numbers, graphs of 
functions to quadratic ecfuations. A characteristic of these early 
chapters is that illustrations and problems are drawn from a wide 
variety of sources* and they tend in a real manner to correlate and 
to coordinate the various branches of mathematics with those 
subjects to which mathematical methods are applicable. The 
exposition in the more advanced textbooks follows a more strictly 
logical development. An important characteristic of the more 
advanced mathematical textbooks, including algebra texts, is the 
number and dilllculty of the problem*s provided for solution. 

Summary, The purpose of this section has been to state and to 
illustrate the main features of secondary school mathematics in 
Kngland and Wales with a view to giving a clear picture of the type 
of mathematics which teachers are required to teach. 

1. It was shown that the mathematics syllabi on the whole con- 
form to the requirements of the external examinations boards; 
consequently a fairly detailed analysis was made of the mathe- 
matics syllabi and examinations of these boards. 

2. Most of the mathematics teaching in secondary schools is 
concerned with arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry 
since a majoiHy of the pupils take only the elementary math- 
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ematics examination in these subjects at the School Certificate 
Examination. 

3. Since a considerable number of pupils take Additional Mathe- 
matics at the School C'ertiticate Examination and Mathematics 
at the Hif^her Certificate Examination, a discussion of the work done 
for these examinations was also included. The subjects examined 
in the examinations are algebra, pure geometry, anah'tic geom- 
etry (of two dimensions), calculus (differential and integral), 
mechanics (statics and dynamics), and elementary clillerential 
equations. 

4. Mathematics is examined in public examinations by means of 
a number of three-hour examinations containing essay-type ques- 
tions which fairly adequately cover the range of mathematics 
suggested by the syllabi, but which tend not to examine some of the 
more interesting ap})lications of mathematics. 

5. The mathematical textbooks used in England and Wales 
arc somewhat formal in rharacter; and yet the better ones among 
them provide considerabit* opportunities for correlating the several 
branches of elementary mathematics with one another and with 
allied subjects. Little or no attempt is made in them to provide 
for the application of mathematical types of thinking to non- 
mathematical material. 

Tin: UNITKI) STATKS 

In approaching the study of mathematics in the secondary schools 
in the United States it is necessary to take into account the diversity 
which marks the schools. Agencies, organizations, aims, curricula, 
and the like exhibit considerable variation both among the states 
and among communities within the states. However, certain 
coordinating forces are operating, not indeed to produce anything 
like nation-wide uniformity either of requirements or of standards, 
yet each with its own defiriite inlluence. 

These coordinating forces are supplied by: 

1. Mathematical textbooks, expecially those which have a market 
on a state-wide or nation-wide scale. 

2. The five accrediting associations of colleges and secondary 
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schools which exert an imj)ortant influence on the curricula 
of schools which they accredit. 

Leailers and writers whose work alTects the nuithematics 
eurricuhmi in the schools through commissions on which they 
serve, throu^di the direct inlluence of their teaching in various 
types of teacher training institutions, and through textbooks 
which they procUice. 

4. Kxtramural examinations boards* such as the College En- 
trance Kxamination lioard, the Eoard of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, and departments of educa- 
tion iu various states which sponsor Every-Pupil tests within 
their ovn state. 

5. State sylhibi and courses of study, and state-wide exauima- 
linns. 

6. College entrance requiremeuiS as set up for colleges. 

In spite of the variety of inlliienres thus operating to affect thj 
kind of mathenuitics taught in the secondary schools of the United 
States, a good picture oi the niath.*matical work in these schools 
can beobtanied by considerintr \i\ detail the inlluence of the external 
examinations boards on the teaclii.i^^ mathenuitics. 'Jlie reasons 
for this statement are: 

1. 'I'hat these boards have n)i-i. Ted their requirement-^ to in- 
corporate the juincijKd recomuh . dations of the commissions 
on mathematical teaching. 

2. That textbook writers in most states claim to organi/.e the 
nuiterial in their books to suit the reconunendations both of 
the commissions on the teaching of nuithematics and of the 
examinations bmirds. 

3. That accrediting agencies state whether or noi mathenuitics 
shall be taught in sch<u)ls which they accr<*dit, but they i!o not 
prescribe any {^articular organization of nuiterial; eonse- 
ciuently the nuiterial taught teiuis to folK)w the textI)ooks 
which in ti*eir tuni conform »:irgely to the examination 
re{[uirenv*nis. 

4. That stall* syllabi of ciuirses of study are develo])ed around the 
subj.'cts algebra, gecnnetry, trigonometry^ and general nuithe- 
nuitics, the content of which also follows nu)re or less closely 
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the recommendations of the Commissions on the Teaching of 
Mathematics. 

5. That when mathematics is required as a subject for entrance 
to college the type of mathematics taught is determined 
either by the textbooks or by the examination requirements. 

In this section, therefore, attention will be directed chietly to a 
consideration of the syllabi and examination pa{)ers of the exami- 
nations boards. In addition it will be necessary to consider the 
mathematical work done in certain proiii'essive schools in the coun- 
try and also to point out to what extent the general picture outlined 
above does not lit particular regions in the cmuUry. 

The Xaliond Commiltcc on the l\\ichi}i([ of Mathematics, A 
statement of the mathematical reciuirements in high schof)ls in the 
United States would be incomplete if reference were not made to 
the imi)ortant leadershij) offered from time to time by national 
conmnttees on the teaching of mathematics. Of tirst importance 
for this study is the re{)ort of the National Committee on the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics, issued in 102.^ under the title Reorganization 
of Mathematics in Secondary Education, This report was the first 
really national re{)ort because the members of the National Com- 
mission came from all parts of the country, both from high schools 
and from colleges, and its tentative reports wer;^ studied and crit- 
icised by groups of teachers all over the United States. An 
account of the influence of this report is included here because fre- 
quent reference will he made to it in the seciuel. The report fur- 
nished important leadership for the future direction of mathematical 
education \\\ the United States: it not only provided a statement of 
aims and objectives, but it suggested several different methods of 
organizing subject nuitter in mathematics for the junior and senior 
high sch(^()ls, it eiu'ouraged experimentation with new subject 
matter in the seiuor high school, and it provided teachers with an 
account of the latest devek^pments in certain aspects of mathemat- 
ical educatioih In short, it summarized the important trends in 
mathematical thinking at the school stage anil showed teachers of 
mathematics in the United States the way toward better teaching 
of the subject. 'Iwo other commissions are at present engaged in 
carrying on the work startetl by the National Committee in 1023. 
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Tlusc arc the Joint Commission of tl Mathematical Association 
of America ami thl National Council oi Teachers of Mathematies, 
ami the Commission on the Secomlary School Curriculum of the 
Progressive lulucaiion Associati« The intUience of the tentative 
reports oi* these two more receni comniissioiis will he iliscusseil 
later in this cha])ter. The importance of the work of these three 
commissions in the ])riM*essional training of mailu-matics teachers is 
consiilered in a later section oi this stuily. The l^^i.^ C\)mnnttee 
recommemled that plane ilemonstrative gi*onictr\', algehra, solid 
geometry, trigonomet ry, elcnient;iry statistics, elemenlary calculus, 
history ami hiogra])hy, and additional elective subjects such as 
shop mathematics, surve\-ing, ami navigation shouhl he taught in 
the schoc^ls. In spile of these forwaril-looking recommemlations 
and in spite of the prestige which the Commission framing them 
undoubtedly had, it has become a!)])arent since 1^)2.^ that the ohier 
tradition was hard to alter. For exam])U\ the survey a\ secomlary 
education, made ten years after the National t\)mmittee had 
reported, showeil tluit 

The iradilional coHet^e-prcparati^ry suhjecis plane and Sdliil geometry, 
algebra anil trigi>n<Hnclry are nffcred in practicall)- all schools, hut 
statistics, caleuliis, history, and biography are not offered at all imder 
these names. . However, materials fmm these fields are sometimes 
presented in connection with cither courses.'^ 

Mathrnuitiis iis a Iliiili School Suhjcct. The fact that mathemat- 
ics is an elective subject in the upper grailes of the high school, 
and also the fact that man\* states di^ not rc([uire credit in mathe- 
matics for entrani-e to college ha\*i' led to a ilecreasi* in the percent- 
age of pupils taking mathematical subjci-ts in high schools in the 
I'nited States iluring the present centurw I'or example, the per- 
centage of pupils taking algebra in tin* iiinth gratie has been (K»- 
creasing since 1005, and iluring the period IS it decreaseil 

from 40.15 per cent to .>5.22 jkt cent of all pui)ils enn)licd \n high 
schools. I-*or gi"ometry the corresjnMiding figures during the same 
period were 22. ()S per cent ami 10. Sd per lent.'- 'I'he latest figures, 

" Ivlwiii S. l.i'li'. />.''/r.7r/;»'/; in .U.;//,r»/.;//Vv, p. W. 
\V. I). Ki'ovi*, **M»^ili*n\ C'urrieulmn ProhU'riN it\ tin* *l\*.u liiui; nf M.itliein»uies 
in Sceoiui.iry Solu»ol-i,*' .U.i.7/{*»/..7/V\ /Vwt //rr, (Mar^l), l*^^'>), p. IIS. 
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wlucli luivc alri-aily Ijci'ti iiuotcd, sliow tluit of pupils enrolled in 
hlilh schools in l^^-^l. 17.()(> per cent took geometry and 30.41 per 
cent algebra. ^'^ 

Si)nie inforniatii'-: on {he nKitlu-nnitical recjuirements for college 
entrance isavailat)!* ;*rnni the bulletin on articulation of high school 
anil college which v.as issueil as j)art of the National Sur\'ey of 
becomlar)' lulucaii'-'i. For example^ the survey showeil that 

1. The average n-.;;.l'i'r of units of nuilhcnuilics rctjuircd at present 
[I'^'^Jj for I'lUi.i' • L' lt» n>lli»L;e ranges fmni 1.7 among the tearhcrs' 
colleges antl i:«>-:r;al st honls !•) 2.4 among tlie iustilutions in New 
Kngland and t;:r South. 

2. The n;(|uiriiur{;; in mailu-matics is affected more by the region in 
which the in>; '".ititins are located and by the type of institution 
than hy the s: (»i the institution. 

3. 'rweiuy-seven a total of thirty-six zero reciuirements arc reported 
by institutifwi- in the Middle West.^* 

Data on the more usual mathematical courses taken prior to 
entering college re also v>biuineil. 'I'he lindings were as follows: 

The inlluence of c« -liege eiUrance on pujnl election in mathematics is 
rellectcil to some (K zwv in the comparative enrollments in elementary 
algel^ra and plane gi ometry which are the usual re(]uirements for college 
entrance, and in tl:^- courses following ihem. In New ^'ork City for 
example, ( )rleans rej'nrts from .^S.C) to 4.v2 i)er cent of all jnipils enrolled 
in elementary al.t^ebra and plane geometr\- in V^l^K an enrollment of 
12'\* in intermediate algehra* and from 0.0 to .vo per cent enrolled in 
solid geometry, ad\anced algel^ra and trigonometry.^'* 

Althougli this suggests that proportionately little attention is 
given to intermediate algebra, solid geometry, advanceil algebra, 
and trigononu'try in high schools in the Tnited Stales, the s\ llabi 
in these subjei'ts and the standard of work demandi'd in them need 
to be examined in this study to show the type of mathematical 
work which some matluinatics teachers are retjuired to teach in 
high schiM)ls. When these subjects are taken, the recognition they 

'■^ t'.iri A. Ji>-i'iK i^ynii:;^ .;;;,/ /\V.i;/^.'r..»//.»/;v in lliji .NV//.'«>/ Snhjtriy. lOJ.i p. 

r. Rdv Urainnu-IK Anit ;(/://.'/; ./ ///.c// /.". / .;'.'</ t p. M). 

Kilwiii S. I.iili', h:slr:tit:i'}) in .U .////< '>;.;/;« v. p. 
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receive in terms of points or credits toward graduation is sub- 
stantially as follows: 

Elementary algebra 1 Plane trigonometry . ... h 

Intermediate algebra. ... 1 Advanced algebra ^- or 1 

Plane gcomeiry 1 Calculus and analytics. 1 

Solid geometry :V 

Grade Placement of Mathemaiics in Schools, The survey of 
secondary education alj^o rovcakHp^ that most pupils in grades 
seven and eight in the junior high schnols in the United States arc 
required to take arithnictir and or general mathematics. It 
should he notetl that the term {general malhemiilics as used in this 
survey is somewhat ambiguous. It appears from the context to 
include what has variously been called i)arallel mathematics, 
correlated mathematies, and cooperative mathematics as well as 
general mathematics in the sense in which the chief proponents of 
that term meant it to be used. For examj^le, in his stud\' Mc- 
Cormick stated the meaning to be attached to general mathc- 
nuitics as follows: 

tieneral mathrnntics first originated as a soniewliat less higldy correlated 
course in niallicniatics. It representeii an elTort u^ select the l)est from 
the (litTerent subjects, present it in sucli a \va>' tliat tlie jnipil of average 
intelligence ca!i loarn it, ami phu-e enipnasis upon correlation only to 
the extent that tlio eorrelatioi^ represents tlie natural r^'lationships of 
the subjects.^^ 

In grades seven ami eigl\t geiuTal mathematics^"^ consists of 
arithmetic, some algebra, and informal geometry. In these grades 
mathematics is usually taught li)r tive periods^"** a week for two 
semesters, i.e., for a school year. Tin* offering in the ninth grade 
is either elementary ulget)ra or general mathematics, the latter 
dilTering from the former (^dy l)y the addition of the elements of 
numerical trigoiiometry. The time devoted to ninth grade nuithe- 

K«i\\in S. Uitir. hi<lruclu'n hi Miillirtf:.ilir<, p. 21. 
^' (*. .\h"C*nriuii k» The Tr-iihiuii t\f Cinicrid M,itht i>idlu-:: i>f ihc Sccoiuidry Schools of 
llw Vi'iUd SlxUr^, p. 4. 

I'lu' tiTiu .m*t)i'r;il niathcmntics in llu* n-PuiiuliT t^f thi- i*h.\plL*r has Uic coiinotii- 
intciuliii l»> the National Surwy of Srcnnihiry Kdm'.ui«ni. 
Thi* length uf a pcrioil varies from forty to sixty nunutcj^. 
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nuitics is mostly live pi*rio(Ls a wc for a school year. 'J'hc content 
of this course is outlined a little later in this section. 

Traditionally, the tenth grade subject is i)lane demonstrative 
geometry. This subject usually occupies live periods a week for 
the school year, and co\'ers the range of work indicated in the geom- 
etry syllabi (juoted later. In the eleventh and twelfth grades 
solid geometry, intermediate algebra, advanced algebra, and 
trigonometr\- are the mathematical subjects usually otTered, and 
luich also usuall\* occupies live periods a week for one semester. 
I'rom this discussion it is seen that while there is some continuity 
of mathematical studies in grades seven through nhie in secondary 
schools in the Tniled States, this continuity is broken during the 
last three years of high school when mathematical subjects arc 
elective and are taught in relatively isolated units. 

It will be convenient at this point to give the evidence on which 
the claim was nuule earlier in this section that a discussion of c.v- 
ternal examinations in nuitheinatics would almost certainly cover 
the contribution which mathematical textbooks make to the mathe- 
matical teaching in secondary schools in the United States. 

Whitcraft has shown that the must recent mathematical text- 
books in this country on the whole adhere closely to the syllabi 
and recjuiremenls of the examinations boanis and to the sugges- 
tions of the report of the National (\mimittee. From his study 
Whitcraft concludes, for algebra, that 

The general tendency in the preparalinn of textbooks in elementary 
algebra has been to follow the requirements of two outstanding sylla- 
buses, namely, the Report of the National Committee (m Mathematical 
Retiuirements and the \ definition of the requirements of the College 
Kntrance K\aminatit)ns Hoard in the suhjeci of algebra. Of those two 
syllabuses, the re(|uirement of the College T.ntrance Kxaminations Board 
earried the greater weight in those textbooks in elementary algebra 
whidi were published between the years VUO and and which were 
included in this study. '"^ 

and for geometry, that 

-'^M.. H. Whitvraft, Somr ^tillurnnw of the Requirement :i ivui I-'.Xiinthttifions of the 
CoUe<ie Enlr,i)ur h'.wDuimtiou luuinii oh Sf xUi'tmalics in Secondary Schools of thv 
L nited SUita, p. .^D. 
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An examination of twi^nty-ono liwthooks puhlishod sinco 1^U5 shows that 
the greater proportirni of the authtu's of Ki'tJt^H»tr\* textbooks inekided in 
tliis study were inlluerued to the (k'.irrce thai they irird lo fuhill the 
requirements of the C u'l^e lOnirame Kxaniination Hoard antl of the 
National Committee on Mathrmatieal Ke(iuinMiuMUs. Of those two 
bodies the College Kntrame Kxamination Hoard had the greater in- 
lluence,^^ 

In view of these fmdings it will he assumed here that an adequate 
discussion (^f the sylhihi and examination papers of the external 
examinations h(nirds will also eo\-er the eonlrihuticMis of textbooks 
to the mathematieal inslruetion in secondary schools in the United 
States, 

Kxlvrnal Kxamiudlious Hoards. In the United Stales there is 
only one examining l)od\' with a n.alion-wiiK* inlluenee, namelx*, the 
College Kntranee I*!xamination Hoard. The Hoard eame into being 
in 1900, and sinee that date it has examined an increasing number 
of eaiulidates for entrance lo college. Al present it examines in 
Knglish. hist(^ry, Latin, (ireek, b'nnch. (ierman, Spanish, mathe- 
matics, biology, physics, chemistry, biological sciences (two years), 
physical sciences (two years). In addition it conducts a Schohislie 
Aptitude Test ancb on re(iuesl, scholarshij) examinations. The 
purpose of the Scholastic Aiililuile Test is pr(\gnoslic. It is in- 
tended to give an index o\ the cantHdate's prosi)ccts in coHege work. 
The ilen^s in this test are of the objecli\e l\'iie and in addition to 
items intetided lo measure the geneial inti'IIigence of the examinei*, 
they sample a wide rango of information. The mathematical 
examinations conducted by this H(KinI arc discussed later in this 
chapter. 

In several states of tlie United Statics ixternal examinations are 
held on a state-wide basis. These examinations are of two t\'pes. 
The first tyjK* is rei^rescnled b\- the Regents I'^xaminalions C(mi- 
ducted by the Universilx* of the State of N-. w \*ork, and the second 
type by the I*A*cry Pupil Tests con(Uicled. for i*xampK*. in l}u*:Uales 
of Ohio and Iowa. While the Regents I*!xaminatit)ns examine 
pupils in the stale n\ Ne\v- York alone. the\* examine more pupils 
than does any other single examim'ng body in the United Slates. 

« Idem. 
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Tahlk V 

ANALYSIS 01- MATHKMATICS EXAMINATK^N PAPKRS VOK SKCONDARV Ss^HclOL VVVllS 
SKT UV EXTl-RNAL ICXAMINlNtl Ht)l)lKS IN Tjn' UNITKl) STATKS 



Examination 



New ^'u^k 



Numlu'r 

Tiino Orj;ani2ali»»n of tbc of Qm-s* Numbt-r 

Subject Examined Allowed Taper and Numbi-r ti«'ns of C'umli- 

in Hours v\ t^^uesiions Set to be dates 



Mathematics, 
Third Year 



n 



Group I 
20 short 
answL-rsJ 

On -up II 
() pro])U'ms 

Gn)up III 
3 problems 



AnswerCil 



20 



Phme 

'rri>;i»nun;ctry* 



Ciroup I 

20 short 

answers 
(Jroup II \ 

5 problrins^ 
Grmip III 

4 probleiiisJ 



20 



13,727 



Solid 

Geonictrv^ 



3 li 



n 



Cin^up 1 
14 short 
answers 

Group II 
() prol)k-ms 

Group III 
3 problems 



5.303 



14 

3 
2 



Plane 
CietniK'trv 



n 

li 



Group I 
12 short an- 
swers 

Group II 
5 tlu'on-ms and 
ori|^it\als 

Cirt)Up HI 
3 ori>rinals 



12 



S4.253 



Group I 
3 \] 20 short an- 
swers 20 
li Group II 51.648 
S problems 5 

Ciroup I 
3 li 20 short an- 
swers 20 
(innip II 4,254 
9 problems 5 

•Alternative subjects, as each is set d»i\vii ftir examination at the same time: may be taken in 
successive examinati«>ns. 
t Alternative subjcot*;, 

J Shore-answer questions of which candidates do as nuny as they can. Short-answer questions in 



InternuMliate 
AlKebrat 



Advanted 
AlKebrat 
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Tarlk \ -Concliuit'd 



£x;i:nin;iti«)n 



C(^lloge 
Kntnmcc 
Kxaniiiuition 
Board 



Subject Examine J 



Miitlu*ni;itics A 
Al-ol)ni) 

Mathomatics A* 
(aljjebra ti> quad- 
ratics) 

Mathematics C 
(plane geometry) 

Mathematics 
Alpha 



Mathematics 
Heta 



Mathematics 
Gamma 



Ttmo <UKani/.aivon of the 
AU-'Wol ixr\\\ Number 

ill lii>ur:i ol (Questions Sot 



Ciraded 

esssay 

type 

questions 



Number 

of JJues- Numbi'r 

linns of Candi- 

to be dates 

Answered 

(^;,^s) 

18 2>353 



3 \\ 



3 U 



4 W 



Part I lOU: 
Tart II 

10 problems 



Tart I UK)X 
Part III 
10 problems 

Part I - loot 
Part IV 

10 problems 



12 
12 



162 
1,534 



variable 

10 209** 

variable 

U) 1,400** 

variable 



10 



1.159* 



Ohio Slate 
Department 
of Kducatii)n 



Mathematics 
(praties 7 ami 
(arithmetic and 
mensviraliun) 



r.U nunlary ali^rbni 
(Krade 



nun. 
■ 10 

30 



. 15 



U) 
10 



Tart I 20 tiucs- (PAU)) 

lions 20 
l\iri II 5 «iucs- 

titjn-^ 5 
Part III Tques- 22,167 

tions 7 



Tart I 20 short 
an-'Wcrs 2ll 

Part 11 10 mul- 
tiple choice 10 

Part III 10 
problems 10 



6.807 



Plane Ke«»meiry \ Part I H) i^en- 3,427 

(Krade 10) cral informa- 10 

tion 

Part 11 7 Uea- 
si)n>^ 7 

Part III (» nu- 
merical prob- 
lem-^ 0 

Part IV 5 am- 
struct i«>ns 5 

m.iihetnaiica ari* ititti« in uhuh thi* i*\anunec is e\peete'l l-* perf rni s«Mnr biKhly it|>ecihc operatit»n, 
such .IS cpMiput.ili -ii, c. n>triiri ii«n .-i pari t>f a n.^ure, c«'nrj>iri;>'n «>( a f 'fnujU. 

" At tht* P^o c\.unin:vti.'n Adv.uufl AUcbr.v, Quadr.iiicrt and br\"nd. Pl.meand Solid (leometry, 
\\ere I'lTerctl also. HinCriorth ihcsc will be otnitl»*d and it is cxpivtcii thai the O.mdidatea who would 
usually have t.vkon Ou-^c MibjecK will t.vke M.iihenutics Alijh.%» liet.a, and tian:ma. After 1941 only 
Mathematics Alpha, lU'ta, ind G.imma will be ollered in mathematics. 
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A pass in the Regents Examination is required for admission to 
state universitit*s and eolleges. 

In order to test the elTeetiveness of the learning of the secondary 
school siihjeets the Departments of Fdueation in some states in 
the United States have arranged for livery Pupil Tests to be con- 
(luetetl in some of these sul)ji*ets. These tests are not designed to 
serve primarily as a means of selecting pupils for college. As an 
• ♦xample of these types of ti*sts an aecount is given later of those 
{•ondueted by the state of Ohio. 

As a first guide to the standards reached in the mathematical 
subjects in high schools in the Unit^'d States an account will be 
gi\ 1 of the syllabi and examinations in mathcmatk'S of the College 
I'int ranee l-lxamination Hoard, the New York State Regents, and 
the State l)e])ai'tment of I'lducation, Ohio. Thereafter an account 
will be given of practices which seem to differ fundamentally in 
si)irit, content, and standards of work from those set up by these 
examinations boards. 

Table y summarises data concerning the mathematical subjects 
examiiu'd by the three examining bo<lies mentioned above. The 
data summarizLul are the time allowed for each examination and the 
organization of each examination ])aper in terms of number and 
type of (piestions a^ked. It will be seen at once that the type of 
examination ])aper most favored combines the objective short- 
answer t\*pe of ([uestion with the essay or ])roblem tyj)e of question. 

C'ollri^c I'.nlraHcc I^Xiiniinalion Boiird. 'J'he general i)urposes 
Starved by the (\)llege Fntrariee Ivxaminaticm Hoard as an examin- 
ing body have alread\* been described. While the Hoard examined 
pupils in fort\--live out of th(* forl\--eight stati*sof the Union, their 
statistics show that 77. f) per cent of candidates examined in lO^^tS 
attended schools in the \ew luigland and Middle Atlantic States, 
an{l that So.l pi-r i-i*nt were >eeking entrance to colleges and uni- 
versities in these same slates. The remaining MA per cent of the 
candidates attended schools in tin* North Uentrab WestiTU, and 
Southern States. Sixty-six \^v\ lent of the eatulidates were from 
private sehools and .U ju'r cent were from i)ublic schcuds. 

For the future the important mathematics exann'nations set by 
the College [entrance l-Aamlnati(Ui Hoard will be the Mathematics 
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Attainment 'l\\>i<. known as Malhrnialics Al[)ha, Mathematics 
Beta, and Matlu-nuilics (iamnui. lM)r the ])resent, additional 
mathematical subjerls are examinvd, namely, alj^ehra, i)lane 
^jeometn*, and aljiebra to ([uudralirs. The syllahi of these vxami- 
nalions and representative (juestions from them will now be 
(liseussed. 

The jieneral features of the examination ])ai)ers for the Mathe- 
matics Attainment Test areshownin Table \*. Kach paper consists 
of iwo parts. Part 1 contains U)() short-answer questions. Candi- 
dates taking Mathematics Alpha l)e^nn at question 1, those taking 
Mathematics lieta ])etj:in at ([Uesiion ,^1, and those taking Mathc- 
Hiaiics (iamma beixin at cjuestion 01; all caixlidates work as many 
of the remaining (juestions as they can in the time allowed (1>> 
hoursV Parts II, III. and IV each contain ten questions; Parts 
II, III, und I\' are for caiididates taking Mathematics Alpha, 
Mathematics Beta, and Matb.enuitics (ir.mma respectively. 

In describing the attainment tests, the otlicial handbook of the 
College I'lni ranee I\xaminatit)n Hoard says: 

Kxaminatit)n Alpha, Heta and (Iamma will be of such a character as to 
pro^'itle the colleges with un appraisal of uach candidate's competence in 
mathematics. . . . These tlireo examinations i()geiher will ccjmprise a 
sort of lailder or attainment test in mathematics. . . . 

The character of eaeh examination will be such as to combine the ad- 
vantages of the longer essay type, nuiltiple stt'p ([uestion with those of 
the sin.^!e-step f[uesiinn of the type now used in the mathematical 
section of the Sehnlarship Ajititude TVst."" 

To indicate both the range of mathenuitical kntnvledgc examined 
and the >tandard which is rxpectL-d of |)upils. the foHowing syllabi 
and examination ([uestions are (juoted. 

SVI.I.AJU 

Mt*iln»hi!ics Alpha 

T\\v scope of ihe exandnatiou will he arithmetic and the simpler concepts 
and techniques nf al.icebra, mnnerieal trignnoinetry, and plane ge{)mctry. 

^ ('«iIK-.:r Kntr.mei' i-\aiMit .ui^n UtMnl, l^'hiiluni the Rcquiremenls^ Kdilion 
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This examination may include aciditional topics in algebra and geom- 
etry. • . • 

Further indication of the scope of this examination is furnished by the 
following list of specific attainments: 

1. Understanding of important ways of employing convenient symbol- 
ism for the communication of ideas. 

2. Skill in arithmetical operations and elementary algebraic manipu- 
lation. 

3. Knowledge and understanding of the facts of mensuration. 

4. Understanding of functional de[)endence, its mathematical formu- 
lation and its applications. 

5. Ability to apply general rules to particular cases 

6 Ability to state a proposition in logical form, indicating hypothesis 
and conclusion. 

7. Understanding of what constitutes a mathematical proof; ability 
to demonstrate simple propositions. There will be no distinction 
between **book theorems" and ''originals." 

8. Appreciation of the nature of a deductive science, that is, the 
place of undefined terms, definitions, and postulates, and the 
Icpendencc upon them of u Ingical chain of theorems. 

9. Ability to applv trigonometric functions to the solution of simple 
problems. 

Mathematics Beta 

The scope of the examination represents the preparation in mathematics 
expected of students intending to do at least the minimum work in 
mathematics and the natural sciences required in colleges. The main 
body of the examination will be concerned with algebra, plane geometry, 
and numerical trigonometry. This examination may include questions 
from soliii geometry, from more advanced {xirts of algebra and trig- 
onometry, and from elementary statistics, })ut it will be so constructed 
that a can<i;date cannot obtain a higher score by sacrificing thorough 
competence in the main body i)f the examination in order to show ac- 
quaintance with a wider range of topics. 

Sharp separation between algebra, geometry, and numerical trigonom- 
etry will not be maintained. Understanding of the interrelations be- 
tween these su})jects should be part of the candidate's equipment. The 
following list serves to indicate the general sco[)e of the examino.tion 
and the point of view from which the material is to be considered rather 
than to provide a catalogue of topics. 
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Algebra 

1. Language, ideas, and processes of algebra. 

(a) Symbolism and vocabulary (e.g., coeflicicnts, exponents, use of 
parentheses, use of subscripts). 

(b) Number systems (e.g., natural numb«TS, signed numbers, 
rational, real, complex numbers). 

(c) Laws of c)peratif)n (e.g., rational operations in various number 
systems). 

(d) Techniques (e.g., the summing of progressions, the use of the 
binomial iheorem). 

2. Functional dependence 

(a) The formula (e.g., formulas which appear in geometry, in 
physics, or in other fields within the experience of the candi- 
date). 

(h) The equation (e.g., linear and quadratic equations in one vari- 
able, systems of equations in several variables, their connection 
with the identity and with the formula). 

(c) The graph (e.g., representation of statistical data and of rela- 
tions betweeu two variables given by equations), 

3. rrol)k*m solving, i.e., the translation of a question into algebraic 
form, its solution and int^'r])retation. 

(leomelry 

1. Congruence of rectilinear and of circular figures. 

2. Perpendicularity and parallelism of lines. 

3. Coni])aris()n and measurement of ixngk^ in icctilinear figures and 
in circles, 

4. .\reas of rectilinear figures and circles. 

5. Similarity of figures. 

6. Constructions by moans of straight-edge and comixisses* 

7. Locus theorems and problems. 

8. The nature of a deductive science; that is, the place of undefined 
terms, definitions, and postulates, and the ilependence uj^on them 
of a logical chain of theorems. 

Trigtmowelry 

1. The solution right triangles by the use of four-jihice tables 
(natural functions and logarithms^ 

2. SonK* midcrstanding of the tet*hni(|ue calculation, of the im- 
portance of ciie(*ks, and of the limitations imjiosed ujxin the 
accuracy of results by the use of approximate data and of tables. 
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Mathematics Gamma 

The main body of the examination will l)c concerned with trigonometry, 
solid geomclrN', and advanced algebra. In onler to measure those 
candidates who have been able to assimilate a wider mathematical 
training, this examination may include questions from analytic geometry 
and tlie calculus. 

The examination will not observe strict separation of the 8ul)jects trig- 
onometry, solid geometry, advanced algebra. Candidates will be ex- 
pected to be able to use any one or more of these subjects in the sola- 
tion of a problem with which they are confronted, 

TrigOfWfmiry 

1. The six trigonometric functions of angles from any magnitude. 
The computation of live ui these functions frr)m an\' given one. 
Functions of U^ Sif. 45^ f)l)^ and of angles differing from 
these by multiples of 

2. Determination, b\' ni»->ns of a diagram, of such functions as sin 
(A + in tern*- :;t the trigonometric functions of .1. Use of 
trigonometric tables, with interpolation. 

3. Circular measure of ancles; [KTi(;dicit\*; length of an arc in terms 
of the central lu radians. 

4. Solution of right and obli<iue triangles (both with and without 
logarithms) with special reference to the applications. Value will 
be attacheii to the systematic arrangement of the work. 

5. Derivation of the Law of Sines and the Law of Cosines. 

6. Proofs of fundamental relations and formulas, such as tl:e formuKas 
for tan [x + y^ and cos 2.v, and of simple identities derivable from 
thf»m. 

7. Solution of sim]>le trigonometric e(juations. 

8. Theor\' and u^e of logarithms. Solution (jf exi)onential ccjuations. 

Inasmuch as the scnpt* of this part of Kxamination (lamma is neces- 
'^ariK' nuu h more rr-lricted thi.*^ that of the former examination in 
solid geometry, some indication is given in the f(jllowing paragraphs 
of what this scopi' is to be. 

1. The rehitinns of lines and planer in space. 

2. The proi)ertii'S antl measurement of pri<m'<, pyramids, cylinders, 
and cones. There will Ik little em[)ha-^is U[)on the logical aspect 
of the men>uration of the solids mentioned above. 
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3. The sphere niul ihe Hphcricat lriunt;lc. 

4. The solution of h)iuH prohlcniHf to the extent of visunli^'.ingi describ- 
ing, Ahil representing the tlgure on \}tx\w, L< explicitly inchulcd; 
fornuil pfoufH wilt ordinarily not be required. 

Inasmuch as the Si'oiH* of this part of K\an)ination (inmnm is neces- 
sarily much more restricted than that of the fornier exaniination in 
advanced algebra, some indication is given iw the foUowing para- 
graphs of what this scope is to be. 

1. IUcmenlary aspects of ihe theory of equations with emphasis u\\ 
the following ideas: The theorem that an equation of the nth 
degree has n rools, if every such ecpuititm has one roc)t. The 
reniainch^r theorem and its applications. The coetViclents as a 
symmetric function of the roots. Condition for a rational root. 
Conjugate conii)lex roots of ecjuations with real coeflkients. Des- 
cratcs's Rule of Signs. Simple transformations of equations* Pre- 
liminary locati(Hi of the roots by the graph. Approximate solution 
of numerical equations. Determinaticm of the roots in two or 
three significant figures, i)referably by some less elaborate method 
than Horner's Method. 

2. A nun)erical and geometric treatment of complex numbcrsi includ- 
ing the sun), ditTerence, product, and quotient of two complex 
numbers. 

vi. Permutations and combinations, restricted to the case of pi objects 
all of which are dilTcrent. Probability restricted to problems ol 
moderate dillicully. 

The examination will contain no questions on determinants, simul- 
taneous ([uiuiratics, scales of notation, or mathematical induction. 

Apialylic Ckomdry iuid the Calculus 

1. The analytic geometry of straight line and circle. The distance 
between two points, the slojie of a line, parallel and perpendicular 
lines; the equation of the circle and its relation to center and radius. 
Other sim[)lo loci. 

2. The (lifTercntiation of algebraic functions with apj)lications to 
sloi)es, maxima and minima, rales of ehauKe, velocity, acceleration. 
With respect to fundamenlal notion.^ concerning the derivative, 
the candiihile should distinguish dearly between definition, assump- 
tion, and proof and should have an accurate knowledge of the nMe 
of the limiting i)rocess. 
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Enauination Questions 

Alpha ExaminnUon 

Part I -(Uircctiona) : Write the answers to these questions as quickly 
as you can without socriAcing accuracy. After you have worked on 
Part I for one hour and fifteen minutes, you will be told: "Kvcn if you 
have not finished Part I, it is strongly advised that you begin the next 
part of tiie examination." 

1, Tlie length of a rectangle is 11.2, and its width is 8.43. 

Its area Is 

4. Fill in the parenthesis: 2} pounds ( ) ounces. 
7. In Figure 1, - 6, liC » 8, AliC is a right 

triangle. « 

16. Arrange three equilateral triangles so that they 
form a trapezoid. 

25. If a " 2, A - 1, ^ - Figure 1 

(These questions will be attempted only by candidates taking 

Malhematics Alpha.) 
Part II -(Supplementary Directions): In questions in which you 
are asked to prove something it will be suflkient to write the im|)ortant 
stalemcnls and reasons, omitting the formal statement of what is given 
and what is lo be proved, and suppres'^ing the most obvious details. 

3. The dilTercnco of the areas of two circles is 7 
square inches, and llie sum of Iheir areas is 
25 square inches. Find tlie radii of the two 
circles. 

4, In Figure 30, AUCD is a square, 
Z AM = l FJiC ^ 15^ Show that the 
A KJiF is equilateral. 

y. A motorist made a trip of 140 miles. At the Figure 30 
one! of 80 miles lie was forced to reduce his 
speed. Ho finisiied the entire trip in 5 hours. If he had been 
able to keep his original speed for 120 milus before slowing down 
to the reduced speed, he would have finished the entire trip in 4 
hours. Find his original speed and his reduced speed. 

Belt} Extimination 
Part I (Heta candidates begin working at question 31.) 

31. If ^''^^ = 6, 6 = 
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B C 

Figure 10 



37. In Figure 10, MX is parallel to 1K\ A At ta 7» A 

MH « 4, AS « 9. A'C « . /\ 
4J. Reduce to sin>|>lest form. ^ ^ 

5a + 4 0^+ 2a - 3 
a+3 " a- 4 

49. Fill in the parenthesis: {y/i) (\/5) - ( ). 
58. If 2'« (-2A.V « 

(These questions will be attempted by candidates taking Matho* 
matics Alpha and Mathematics Heta.) 
Part III— (Supplementary Directions): In questions in which you 
are asked to prove something, it will be suiVicient to write the Important 
statements and reasons, on itting the formal statement of what is given 
and what is to be proved, and suppressing the most obvious details. 

4. A child's bank contains $2 in dimes and nickels. If 6 nickels 
and 7 dimes are withdrawn, 5 more of one kind of coin than of 
the other arc left in the bank. Show that 

the quesMon, ^^IIow many coins of each kind 
were there in the bank originally" can have only 
one solution. 

5. In Figure 32, AH is a diameter of a circle, and 
CD is any other chord. At C and 1) perpen- 
diculars are erected on CA), meeting AH 
at E and F respectively. Prove that 
AE ^ HP. 

8. If y « — 5.V + 7, is there a value of .v for which y is negative? 

(live a reason for your answer, 
y. Derive a fornmhi for the value of an insurance policy n years 

after January 1, 1930, from the following data; (Consider n to 

be greater than 10) 

(a) On January 1, 1930, its value is Sl.OOO. 

(b) At the end of each year after January 1, 1930, the value is 
increased by S25. 

(c) At the end of each year after January 1, 1935, it is increase! 
by an additional $20. 

(d) At the end of each year after January 1, 19 iO, it is increased 
by an additional $15. 

(e) At the end of every year after January 1, 1930, the value 
is diminished by an amount equal to the number of years 
elapsed. 
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(iamma ExamiHQlimt 

Part r-(Gamnm candidates begin working on qucHtion 61 1) 
61« In A^^igtirc 21, draw the graph of the equation 

y cff 4.V — from x ■ -2 to x m 6. 
82. What is the sum of the three consecutive odd 
numbers of which the middle oni is 2n + 1? 
1UJ« What is the equation of the axis of sym- 
metry of the curve y ■» 6.v — c^? 
124i Draw n diagram you would use in deriving 

the formula for sin (v + >)• 
136. The sum of the sides of a spherical triangle Figure 21 

is 240^ The spherical excess of its polar triangle is 
16U. Wluit is tlie relation between the roots of equations (a) and (b)? 

(a) 2.v' - - 2 « 0 

(b) X)? - ix - 1 « 0. 

Part IV"(Supplcnientary Directions): In questions in which you 
are asked to prove something it will be sutVicient to write the important 
statements and reasons, omitting the formal statement of what is 
given and what is to be proved, and suppressing the most obvious details. 
2. A light is at the center of a transparent spherical globe 10 inches 
in radius; the globe rests in a supporting ring two inches above its 
lowest point. What is the radius of the shadow of the ring cast 
on the pavement 6 feet below the light? 
4. Find all the values of X between 0*^ and 360® which satisfy the 

equation, 9 tan (45° - A') tan (45° + .Y). 
7, Find the equation of the circle whose center is at the point (3,4) 
and which passes through the point (2,0). Prove that this circle 
also i)asses through the point (4,0). 
10. Show that any number which has 4 digits and which does not 
change when the order of the digits is reversed is exactly divisible 
by 11. 

The University of the State of Xew York, KcjieHls Examination. 
The Board of the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York conduct examinations twice a year for high school students 
attending schools in New York state. These are known as the 
Regents examinations. In mathematics, as Table V shows, six 
mathematical subjects arc examined. The subject matter to be 
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studied and the statulard to bo attaliuHl are indicated in the fol- 
lowing extracts from syllul)i and recent examination papers. The 
practice of setting a paper which coml)ines a number of short- 
answer questions with a smaller number of essay type questions 
has been adopted in the RcKents Examination.^ as well as in the 
College ICntrance Kxamination HoarcTs examinations. Table V 
also shows that intermediate algebra and plane H0(»4netry are taken 
by a majority of the candidates, that a eonsiderid)le number take 
plane trigonometry, but that few take adxancnl algebra end solid 
geometry. The frequency with which these last two subjects are 
listed as mathematical courses in the catalogues of colleges, uni- 
versities and teachers' colleges indicates that few candidates who 
gain admission to colleges have studied them previously. Since 
the Regents examinations are given twice yearly it is a common 
practice for students to be examined in only one or two mathemat- 
ical subjects at the one examination. 

An outlineof the syllabus in each subject listed and representative 
questions from examination papers in them are given herewith: 

INTKRMKDIATI': Al.OKimA 

Syllabus (IWl revision) 
The language of algebra. 

Formula: Types, interpretation, transformation, graphs, evaluation, 

construction. 
Equations: Quadratic in nno unknown. 

Solution of the complete quadratic relations between the cocflkients 

and roots of the eiiiiation, nature of the roots. 

Sets of two equations in two unknowns: lirst degree equalions in 

three unknowns: 

Radical equation, exponential equations 
Checking. 

Graphs: v = m.v + b, y - ax^ + bx + c, graphs of the simple conic 
sections. 

Algebraic techniques: Tactors, fractions, exponents and radicals, 

logarithms. 
Series: AP and GP : binomial theorem. 
Problems. 

Functionality: Tables, formulas, graphs, equations, problems, variations, 
trigonometrical functions. 
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a^xamination Questions 

Croup t 

DircctioiiH (Que^tiona 1-8} Indicate the correct answer to each of the 
following (luestiuns by writing on the dotted line ut the right the letter 
u, 6| or f , 

2. The sum of the roots of the equation 

2.v^ - 5.V -f 7 - 0 is (a) 5. (h) or (c) 2 

5. When drawn on the same set of uxesi the graphs of 
y ■» 2.V ^ 1 and y « — v + 3 

(tt) do net intersect, (h) intersect in one point, or (c) inter 

sect in more than one point. 5 

7. Log J is equal to (a) ^'f, (b) 'j"^^ JJ, or (c) log a - log 6, 7 

Directions (Questions 9-25)— Wnle the correct answer in the space at 
the right. 

12. The value of the discriminant of the equation 

.v^ - 4.V+ 1 « Ois.... 
15. The equation expressing the rehition between x and y 

shown in the table 



12. 



X 


0 




6 


y 


y 


1 


7 


13 


19 



IS 



15, . , 



18. 



18. The formula = ' , when solved for ir, is IK = , . . . 

22. In right triangle AJ:C\ angle C ^ angle .1 = 32^ 
AJi » 10; the length of AC correct to the nearest tenth 
is — 

Group II 

Answer three questions out of this group (out of five). 

28. Using logarithms and, correct to the nearest hundredth, the value of 

3 



22. 



18.2 X sin 42' 
.316 " 



30. (a) Draw the graph of the equation y = — 3a; — 2 from 
,r = —2 to X — 5 inclusive 
(b) On the same set of axes used in answer to (a), draw the graph 
of the equation + > = 1 • 
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(c) From tlie graphs tlmwu In answer to (a) and (b), determine 
the values of x and y common to the two equations. 

Group in 
Answer one question from this group. 

31. Write the equations that would be used In solvinR each of the 
following prol)lcmj5. In each case state what the unknown letter 
or letters represent. (Solution of the equations Is not required.) 

(a) A 5% solution of salt and water, weighing 100 pounds, is to 
be reduced to a 3% solution. How many pounds of water 
must be added? 

(b) The sum of the digits of a two-digit numher is 11. If the digits 
are reversed, the resulting number is 20 less than twice the 
original number, Find the original number, 

Group IV 
Answer one question from this group. 

35. An article costs a merchant sS/2. He wishes to find out at what 
price he should mark the article so that he cnn allow a discount 
of 10% of the marked price aad still make a profit of 20% on the 
selling price. Answer each of the following, letting .v represent the 
marked price: 

(a) What is the selling price in terms of ,v? 
What is the profit in terms of ,v? 

(c) Write an equation in x which expresses the relation between the 
cost, the profit, and the selling price. 

(d) Find the value of 

Plank Gkomictry 

Syllabus (1031) 

The syllabus for this course covers the work in the following groups of 
topics: 

Rectilinear figures: Triangles, perpendicular and parallels, parallelo- 
grams, angle sum theorem, inequalities, loci, concurrent lines. 

Circles: Arcs and chords, tangents, measures of an';ies, inequalities. 

Similar figures: Similar triangles, applications of similar triangles, 
similar i)olyg()ns, 

Areas of polygons. 

Measurement of a circle. 

Constructions. 
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Examinatiofi questions (19J9) 

Group I 

Directions (Qu?;stion8 1-17)— Indicate the correct answer to each of 
the following questions by writing on the dotted line at the right the 
letter &i b or c. 

4. If two parallel lines are cut by a transversal) the corre- 
sponding angles are Q\y%ys (a) supplementary or (b) equal 

or (c) acute 4 

8. If the corresponding sidei of tw*o similar triangles are in 
the ratio 1 : 2) the areas of the two triangles are in the ratio 
(a) 1:4. (b) 1:2 or (c) 1:^2 8 

1 1. If in the right triangle /I /iC, AB is the hypotenuse and CD 
is the altitude upon the hypotenuse, then (a) (CD)^ w 
AD X Dli, (b) aODf ^ AB X AD ox (c) {CDf - 
AC X CB 11 

20. The formula for the circumference c of a circle in torms of 

its radius rise ^ 20 

Group II 

28. Triangle ABC is inscribed in a circle. The bisector of 
angle C intersects side at Z) and arc ABditE. Prove: 
AC X BC ^ CDXCE 28 

Group III 

29. The accompanying figure A BECD represents 
the cross section of an underground tunnel. 
A BCD is a rectangle 40.0 feet by 20.0 feet, 
surmounted by the semicircle BEC. Find, 
correct to the nearest square foot, the area 
of the cross section. (Use tt = 3.14) 

Group IV 

32. Consider each of the following statements and tell whether it is 
always true, sometimes true, or never true. Give reasons for your 
answers. 

(a) The ar?a of a rectangle is equal to one half the product of its 
diagonals. 

(b) If two triangles have a side and any two angles of one equal to 
the corresponding parts of the other, the tiiangles a e congruent. 

(c) If the radius of a circle is increased by x, then the circumference 
of the circle ir increased by 2irx. 
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(d) If the legs of a right triangle are represented by o and b and the 
hypotenuse by c, then « (a + 6)V 

PLAK£ TRXGONOMKTnV 

Syltabns (IW4) 

Functions of angles. 
Railian measure. 

Proofs and applications of the principal trigonometrical formulas: 

sin (.1 ± B)i cos (.1 rt B), tan {A ± B) 
sin 2.1 cos 2A tan 2A 

Proofs of identities. 

Oraphs of the six trigonometrical functions. 

Derivation of the general properties of the triangle. 

Inverse trigonometrical functions. 

Theory and use of logarithms. 

Solution of triangles-- four cases. 

Problems. 

Complex numbers --graphical representation of complex numbers. 
Polar coordinates, de Moivres' theorem. 

Examination Questions (1939) 

Group I 

Directions (questions 1^5)— Write the number that represents the value 
of each, 

3. Sin (csc^^ 2) 3 

4 

7. If sin I - —-and A is in the fourth quadrant, what is the 

value of sin 2A? 7 

13. Express tan^ in terms of cos x. 13 

19. Find the value of x between 90"^ to 180° lor which 2 sin^ 

A? - 1 == 0. 19 

Group II 

Answer at least two questions from this group. 

21. (a) P'ind, correct to the nearest degree, the positive acu' ' angle 
X that satisfies the equation 3 cos^ ^ + 8 sin ^ — 7 = 0, 

(b) Prove the identity: cos 7 A « 

1 + tan^ A 
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^2S, Express in polar formt 

(a) The product of 1 + t y/i and 1 - < 

(b) The real root of a* - I » 0 

^ Tbli qucBtioQ U based OQ one of the optional topics In the syllabus. 

Solid Geometry 
Syllabus (1936— revised in September, 1934) 

Lines and planes in si>ace. 
Dihedral angles, polyhedral angles. 
Loci and projections. 
Prisms and pyramids. 
Cylinders and cones. 

Sphere — spherical triangles and polygons, polar triangles, measurement 
of a sphere 

Examination Questions 

Group I 

Directions (questions 1-14)— Write on the dotted line at the rigat of 
each question the expression which when inserted in the corresponding 
blank will make the statement true. 
4. The lateral areas of two similar cones are 16 and 25. If 
the altitude of the smaller cone is the altitude of the 

larger cone in terms of A is ... . 4 

9. The ratio of the diagonal of a cube to the diagonal of one 
of its faces is ... . 

(Answer may be left in radical form.) 9 

14. The locus of points at a given distance from a given line is 

(a) two parallel lines, (b) iwo parallel planes, or (c) a 

cylindric surface. The correct answer is 14 

(Answer a, b or c.) 
19. The lateral faces of a frustum of a pyramid are trapezoids. 

(Answer "always, sometimes, or never.*') 19 

Group II 

21. Prove that if the first of two spheric triangles is the polar triangle 
of the second, then the second is the polar triangle of the first. 

24. Derive the formula for the total area T of a frustum of a regular 
quadrangular pyramid whose base edges are a and b und whose 
slant height is 1. 
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Group III 

28. The volume of u sphere !» equal to that of a right circular cylinder 
whose altitude is 8.75 and the radius of whose base is 3.22* Findi 
correct to the nearest tcuth, the radius of the sphere. 

Advanced Aloedra 

Syllabus (1W2) 

Numl)er systems of algebra- coni[)lex numbers, fundamental operations 
with complex numbers, polar form, roots of equations .v*^ « 1. 

Linear functions: y = wi.v + ^ y = w.v, lines parallel and perpendicular 
to given lines. 

Quadratic functions: y «= ax^ + bx + <?. 
Solution of quadratic equations by factors, formulas, and graphs; rela- 
tion between the roots of a quadratic equation. 
Average rate of change of a quadratic function (^y -f A.v). 

Instantaneous rate of change . 

Problems involving quadratics. 

Oraphic and algebraic solution of simultaneous equations. 
Rational integral functions of the nth degree. 
Solution of equations of degree higher than 2 ; graphs of cubic functions. 
Approximate methods of solution: differentiation of rational integral 
functions. 

Exponential and logarithmic functions. 
Permutations and combinations, probability. 

Differentiation; Notion of a limit: derivatives of rational integral poly- 
nomials, function of a function, fractions, irrational functions. Appli* 
cation to problems— maxima and minima^ rates, 

Examifiatiopi Questiopis 

Group I 

4. If f(x) A*^ - ,v + what is the value of /(- 1)? 4 

8. Write the equation whose roots are twice the roots of the 
equation 

.>--^ + 3^_Uo 8._ 

Directions (questions 10 -14)— Answer yes or no. 

12. Is the number 0.27^727 .... rational? 12 
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16. Find, corrcc^ to the nearest hundmltlii the value of 

-^.0436 16. ... . 

19. In ft bus accident three out of the 20 pasRcnRcrs were re- 
ported injured. A family of three was in tite bus. \Vlu\t 
i$ the probability that the three persons injured belonged 
to that family? 19 

Croup II 

22. Solve the equation 

6a?* + - vi7.v^ - 6.V + 6 « 0. 

26. The breaking load P in tons whicli will crush a cast-iron strut with 
round ends is given by the formula 

p - i'"*' 

/J' 

where d is the number of inches in the diameter and L is the number 
of feet in the length. Find P correct to the nearest ton when (/ — 4 
and L = 20, 
*29. (liven y = iv' - iv' - 2x + 2 

(a) Find the coordinates of the maximum point. 

(b) Find the coordinates of the minimum point. 

(c) Find the coordinates of the point of intlection. 

(d) Sketch the curve. 

* This question Is based on one of the optional topics in the syUabus. 

Ohio State Department of Education Every Pupil Tests. The 
State I)ci)artmtMU of Kducation in the state of Ohio issues a Cur- 
riculum Ciuide for the dircctiot) of teachers in the high schools of 
the state, and prepares I'>'ery Pupil Tests it) arithmetic, plane ge- 
ometry, and elementary algebra. The Ohio Curriculum Ciuide for 
mathematics in grades nine and ten sets forth the getierul and 
specific objectives of the course, togetiier with suggestions as to 
methods of teaching and an oi tline sylhil)us. Quot^itions from 
the syllabus and examination questions are given here. 

Ninth Grade. Em^mkntarv Ai^gkura 

Syllabus 

1. The language of algebra, including vocabulary of terms used in 
algebra. 
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2. The formula: evaluation, construction. 

3. The e(|uuti()n: first degree equations in one unknown, h^s of linear 
ecjuutions in two unknowns, graphic and algebraic solutions. In-* 
complete (juadraiic equations in one unknown. 

Complete quadratic equations in one unknown. 
Checking the solution. 

4. Directed numbers- graphical representation, use. 

5. CJraphs - interpretations, construction, graphical solution of prob- 
lems us picture of rehition between two variables. 

6. Algebraic lechnii|ue - four fundamental operations, factoring, frac- 
tions, e\pr)nents and indices. 

7. Problems. 

8. Numerical trigonometry. 

9. Relationship 'jctsvecn variable quantities in tables, graphs, of the 
form y = mx + b^y — ax^ + bx + in trigonometrical functions. 

Examination Qimtions from 

Every Pupil Test in Elmcntary Algebra (1938) 

Part I 

Directions: Perform the indicated operations and place your answer on 
the line U) the right of the problem. Simplify each answer l)y com- 
bining all like terms and reducing each fraction to lowest terms. 

3. Am — 6 = 2>w — 9, wi = 

7. 6a - 2(3a ^ 26) - 

11. A binomial has how many terms? 

17. If a bar graph 4 inches long represent? 16(K)0, how long a bar should 

be Msed to represent 10000? inches. 

20. iab{ia% - bali') = 

Tenth Ykar. Plane Gkomktry. 

Syllabus 

Emphasis is placed on problem solving and the nature of deductive proof 
as general objectives. 
Specific objectives are: 
I. The ability to make, to prove, and to use the following con- 
structions: 

(Then follow some fourteen constructions based on circles, angles, 
line segment, triangles, regular polygons, areas of equivalent recti- 
linear figures, locus problems.) 
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11. Ability to undirstand and to use the following theorems: 

A. Geometry of One or Two Dimensions. (Then follows a list 
r)f some eighteen groups of theorems covering the usual range 
of theorems in plane geometry.) 

B. Geometry of One, Two, or Three Dimensions." (Includes 
theorems on lines and planes, lateral area, and volume of 
pyramids, prisms, cylinders, cones: area and volume of a 
sphere.) 

III. The ability to use understandingly the technical vocabulary of 
geometry . . . 

This statement of objectives is followed by a short statement of general 
principles of method in teaching geometry, In this statement the 
various methods of teaching are discussed and illustrated. 

RxaminQtion Questions^ from 

Every Pupil Test in Plane Geometry (1938) 

Part /. Gepieral Information 

Directions; Place the letter of the part which best completes the state- 
ment on the line provided. 

— 1. Each of two equal supplementary angles contains (a) 60^ (b) 90° 

(c) 45° (d) 100°. 

— 4. The greatest number of acute angles which a parallelogram may 

have is (a) four (b) two (c) three (d) one. 

— 7. In an obtuse triangle, two of the exterior angles, formed by 

extending the sides in succession, are (a) obtuse (b) right (c) 
acute (d) equal. 

Part IL Supplying Reasons 

Directions: Study the following /^mw, the given facls^ and what is to be 
proveiL In the list of reasons may be found one of the reasons which is 
needed in the proof of an exercise. Select ihe proper reason in each case. 
Then place the letter corrcsi)onding to that reason on the blank 
provided » 

*^ The followinR comment is added as a footnote to this part of the syllabus: "Not 
until both plane and solid geometry are more widely combined into a year course in 
geometry can much of this material be include<l in the tests. It is included hero in 
order to stimulate the elimination of some less useful plane geometry and the inclu- 
sion of some solid geometry in the year course. Since most students can elect only 
one year of geometry it seems unfortunate for all of it to be two-dimensional," 
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Reasons 



A. If equals arc aiKicd to equals, the sums are equal. 

B. ComplomciUs of the same angle or of equal angles are equal. 

C. An exterior angle of a triangle equals the sum of the two nonadjacent 
interior angles. 

D. If two jmrallels are cut by a transversal, the corresponding angles 
are equal. 

E. Halves of equals are equal. 

F. If two angles of a triangle are equal, the sides opposite these angles 
are equal. 

G. Side, angle, side = side, angle, side. 
II. Angle, side, angle = angle, side, angle. 
I. Side, side, side = side, side, side. 



Part III, Numerical Problems 

Directions: After studying the following figures and the given facts, 
conijiute the correct answers. 




Za: = Zy 



Given: .1/^ i| /X" and .1 Z; || 7iC. 

zcDE = 39° zc = or 



Given: U£ bisects CZJ/'. 



"25. Zx = ??? 
"26. Zy = ??? 
°27. Zs = ??? 



ABF= 140° 
FCD = 70° 

"19. Zx = ??? 

°20. Zy = ??? 

°21. Zz = ??? 




A £ 




C D 
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P^ /tlV. Constructions 

Directions: Perform the following constructions, using compasses and 
straight edge. 

34. Given the triangle ABC^ con- 37. Given the hypotenuse h and 
btruct the median from C. the side s^ construct a right 

triangle. 




h 
a 



Textbooks, It has been stated above that the more modern 
school textbooks in mathematics in the United States have been 
written to meet the recommendations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements, and the requirements of state examinations. In 
some recent geometry textbooks informal geometry is dealt with in 
considerable detail in the early chapters and then follows the formal 
development of theorems in accordance with some sequence. 
Since plane geometry is usually studied for one year only, the 
tendency is to reduce the number of theorems to be proved, and 
to build up a consistent unit embracing this smaller number of 
theorems. Another characteristic of these textbooks is that, fol- 
lowing recent investigations in the teaching of geometry, an effort 
has been n^ade to apply the modes of thinking used in geometry, 
such as, for an example, the Tf-then formula, to non-geometrical 
data. 

In elementary algebra the textbooks follow a plan of develop- 
ment which has become well established since Nunn s books on 
algebra appeared. Tht formula, i^^ph, equation, directed num- 
bers, graphs of functions, and quddrai'c equations are developed 
usually in that order. There is a strong tendency to delete from 
algebra textbooks the harder mechanical operations not necessary 
for use in the most difficult formulas taught, and to include in them 
problems whose solution requires the use of the simpler forms of 
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these operations. Emphasis is also placed on the application of 
the technique of algebra to problems of everyday life as well as to 
problems wh*ch help to correlate the various branches of elementary 
mathematics. 

From time to time textbooks have been written which depart 
from the organization of one subject in one book. The names given 
to the content of these texts are correlated mathematics, parallel 
mathematics, integrated mathematics, cooperative mathematics, 
and general mathematics. The particular use that is made of the 
subject matter of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry 
by the authors of these textbooks depends largely on their own 
personal points of view. For example, the term general mathe- 
matics has been used to describe that organization of subject matter 
whicn places *^^mphasis upon correlation only to the extent that 
the correlation represents the natural relationships of the sub- 
jects. "^4 Again 

In cooperative mathematics, each branch, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
etc., keeps its own individuality and organization, but at the same time 
it transfers from other branches and welcomes to itself any detail which 
may be logically useful-" 

Textbooks in the more advanced school subjects follow a more 
logical development. They cover the range of topics required by 
the syllabi of the examinations boards and other bodies which 
prepare syllabi. 

Commissions on the Teaching of Mathematics. Because of their 
importance in molding the type of mathematics which prospective 
mathematics teachers may have to teach, and because their recom- 
mendations will to some extent influence the discussions in methods 
courses in teacher training institutions in the future, a brief account 
is here .idded of the work of the Joint Commission on the Place of 
Mathematics in Secondary Education and of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association on Mathematics in General Education. 

Report of the Joint Commission. This commission has prepared 
a tentative report on the Place of Mathematics in Secondary Ediica- 

C. McCormick, The Teaching oj General Malhematka in Secondary Schools of the 
United States, p. 6, 
« Ibid., p. 7. 
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tioH. This report contains nine chapters, the first four of which 
deal with the followin/' problems: general aims and general objec- 
tives ..f secondary education, the r6le of mathematics in civiliza- 
tion, and the place of mathematics in education. The more 
mathematical part of the report is considered in the remaining five 
chapters, which deal respectively with the mathematical curriculum, 
the distribution and organisation of materials, modified curriculum 
plans, mathematics in the junior college, evaluation in mathematics. 
In addition there is a section on the transfer of training. 

Perhaps the most significant part of the report for present pur- 
poses is that dealing with the distribution and organization of 
materials. To focus attention on the problem of what should be 
done in the way of organizing materials, the Commission prepared 
a Grade Placement Chart on which was shown the suggested 
placement of mathematical topics in grades seven through twelve. 
An important feature of this chart is its implied advocacy of the 
teaching of several mathematical topics in each grade. In the 
words of the report : 

Continuity and flexibility are two of the primary requisites of a satis- 
factory mathematical program for our secondary schools. The ac- 
companying Grade Placement Chart suggests a feasible plan to meet 
these requirements. The plan is intended for pupils of normal ability 
who have had good training; many of its features have already been 
successfully adopted in representative American schools. . . . 

In organising the curriculum in terms of the major mathematical 
fields, care was taken to insure recurrence and thus give a sense of con- 
tinuance. At the same time the program allows flexibility, for it is 
possible to assign parts of the fields to other school years than those 
shown. The work to be done in the difTerent fields — number, form, and 
so on— extends through each year of the program, each year being ex- 
pected to deepen and extend the pupil's experience in all the categories 
listed.'' 

This recommendation would tend to break down the present 
organization of subjects in separate units as arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry. The suggestion is that two or three 
subjects should be emphasized in each school year and that certain 

^ The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Educaiiont p. 108. 
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topics should be carried forward from year to year to preserve 
continuity of ideas, 

Thus in grades seven and eight it is suggested that the principal 
mathematical subjects to be studied are arithmetic and informal 
geometry, with emphasis on mathematical modes of thinking. 
Aspects of the work in arithmetic and geometry, such as graphic 
representation and scale drawing, are introduced to prepare the 
way for the introduction of algebra and trigonometry later. Simi- 
larly in the tenth grade the major emphasis is to be on plane ge- 
ometry as heretofore, but pupils are also taught how to apply the 
type of detluctive thinking they learn in geometry to other situa- 
tions. In addition they maintain contact with arithmetic, algebra, 
graphical work, and trigonometry which have been taught in 
previous years. 

In the twelfth grade the central theme changes to advanced 
algebra, and opportunity is taken to introduce the calculus here. 
The suggested plan then makes provision for each of the following 
topics in each grade, the topic to be emphasiijed varying with the 
grade: arithmetic, geometry, graphic representation, algebra, trig- 
onometry, mathematical modes of thinking, history of mathema- 
tics, correlated mathematical projects or activities. 

Progressive Education Association. A point of view regarding 
the type of mathematics to be taught in schools which is somewhat 
different from that adopted by the Joint Commission is represented 
in a tentative report entitled Mathematics in General EdHcation, 
prepared by a committee of the Progressive Education Association. 
Koth reports pay tribute to the National Committee's 1923 report, 
and both reports point out the defects of parts of that report for 
present conditions in secondary schools. The report on Mathema- 
tics in Gen^^ral Education takes as its starting point the needs of 
the individual. In a chapter on ''reflective thinking" it is pointed 
out that mathematics teachers have no monopoly of subject matter 
which promotes this type of thinking, so that, provided the situa- 
tion dealt with by the pupils hel]) their reflective thinking, ''refer- 
ence to mathematical material may well remain secondary or even 
casual.*'^' 

" Malhemaik^ in General Education^ A Report of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciaUon, 1938, p. 9. 
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The second part of the study deals with 

Major undersiandings growing out of mathematical experience, ranging 
from the semi-mathomatical to the specifically mathematical. We 
discuss there, under suitable chapter headings, such concepts as measure- 
ments, tables, functions, and a brief exposition of the sort of under- 
standing a well trained teacher should possess. This is followed by a 
list of objectives which summarize the behaviors pupils should ulti- 
mately develop. . . . 

The material presented is not intended to be a definitive body of 
subject matter for widespread verbatim textbook adoption. We hope 
rather to ha^'e it serve as an indication of the spirit in which the teaching 
may well be done. '^ 

In this part chapters are devoted to analyzing problem situations, 
formulation and solution, data, appro.ximation, functions, mathe- 
matical operations, symbolism and communication, proof and 
generalization, historical evolution. 

In order further to illustrate the point of view adopted in this 
report the chapter on mathematical operations will be analyzed. 
The Commission seek to put the operational processes in mathe- 
matics in their proper place, which is, in elementary mathematics, 
as tools for the solution of problems. Emphasis is placed on under- 
standing what the operations mean, what they will do and how 
they can be used, in addition to the importance of memorizing 
certain of them. These principles apply equally well in arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and calculus. The criteria of understanding, 
and of use in problems lead the Commission to question the de- 
sirability of continuing to teach in schools certain operations which 
are now being taught in mathematical classes. On this point the 
Commission say: 

But what the point of view of this Report really means is that practice 
in many techniques should be postponed until they are required in the 
study of some real problems. While this means that many pupils will 
never learn these techniques at all, it does not mean that they may not 
profit by rich mathematical experiences which are far more important 
than acquiring a technical proficiency which is rarely useful.^^ 

Mathematics in General EducaUortt A Report of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, 1938, Introduction, p. 10. 
" Ibid., Chap. VII, p. 9. 
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To illustrate the- genenil discussion given in the first two parts 
the Commission acUlctl a third part on .4 Problem of Adolescents: 
Am I Normal^ Thi? mathematical possibilities of this subj'^ct are 
explored and are shown to include (1) collection of data on factors 
chosen for study, (2) tabulation of data, 0^) analysis of tabulated 
data leading to the introduction of the essential ideas and tech- 
niques of elementary statistics. 

Summary. In this section mention was made of the various 
forces which contribute to form the present complex situation in 
mathematics in the secondary schools of the United States. 

1. It was shown that the principal contribution of these agencies 
was represented to a considerable extent by the contribution of 
the external examinations boards. 

2. An outline of the mathematics syllabi prepared by the two 
principal external examinations boards and by one state depart- 
ment was given, and selected examination questions were cited to 
illustrate the standard in mathematics which the schools were ex- 
pected to reach in the subjects mentioned. The syllabi were in the 
nature of outline suggestions of topics to be taught. The analysis 
of examination papers revealed the importance attached to a type 
of mathematical test paper consisting of many short-answer ques- 
tions and a smaller number of essay type questions 

3. The practice of allowing high school pupils to elec^t subjects 
results in the choice of elementary algebra and plane geometry by 
the majority of pupils taking mathematics. Pupils expecting to 
study mathematics at a university, college, or teachers college may 
take one or more of the following subjects in addition: intermediate 
algebra, trigonometry, solid geometry. In a few schools analytic 
geometry and calculus are offered in addition to the above sub- 
jects. 

4. Reference was made to the method of organizing the subject 
matter of mathematics in units. The discontinuity in teaching a 
particular subject which results from the grade placement of these 
units of subject matter was remarked upon. 

5. Brief reference was made to the leadership directed toward 
improving mathematical instruction in schools, which has been 
offered by the various commissions on the teaching of mathematics. 
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6. The influence of t extbooks on mathematical teaching was also 
discussed. It was shown that most modern textbooks claim to 
follow the recommendations of the National Committee in its 1923 
report on Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Education and 
the requirements of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

COMPARISONS 

In this section of the study it has been shown that mathematics 
occupies a more prominent place in secondary schools of England 
and Wales than in the corresponding schools in the United States. 
This fact has been illustrated by stating the percentage of secondary 
school pupils studying mathematics, and by showing the range of 
mathematical subjects taught in secondary schools in the two 
countries. The lower percentage of secondary school pupils in the 
United States studying mathematics is probably due to the hetero- 
geneous nature of the secondary school population in that country, 
and to the system of electives whereby pupils have a certain free- 
dom of choice in the subjects which they study in grades ten through 
twelve. 

The range of mathematical subjects taught in all grades in 
secondary schools in the United States includes elementary algebra, 
intermediate algebra, plane geometry, trigonometry, advanced 
algebra, solid geometry, elementary plane analytics, and elemen- 
tary calculus. While these same subjects are taught in secondary 
schools in England and Wales, it has been shown, by quoting from 
syllabi and examination papers used in the two countries, that the 
standard of work in each of these subjects at the higher certificate 
examination stage in English and Welsh schools is higher than that 
reached in any grade in secondary schools in the United States. 
One direct consequence is that the abler pupils in schools in the 
United States who early exhibit a leaning toward and ability in 
mathematics do not have opportunities to develop their interest 
and power in mathematics comparable to those provided for stu- 
dents '.' equivalent ability in England and Wales. This is further 
shown by the fact that pupils entering universities in England and 
Wales to specialize in mathematics have studied such an amount 
of mathematics as to place them in this subject, according to 
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Cairns,^^ about two years in advance of pupils of corresponding age 
in schools in the United States. 

While the syllabi and examination papers reveal that the same 
kind of subject matter in mathematics is examined in the external 
examinations in the two countries, an examination of widely used 
textbooks in the two countries revealed a difference in emphasis. 
For example, in English and Welsh textbooks in geometry the 
subject is presented in a rather formal manner, while in textbooks 
used in the United States there is a good deal of departure from the 
more formal treatment of the subject in the direction of illustrating 
the applications both of geometrical facts and of geometrical modes 
of thought in life situations. The application of mathematics to 
life situations is made explicit by writers of American textbooks but 
in English and Welsh textbooks these applications are implicit 
rather than explicit. 

The associations of mathematics teachers in the two countries 
are active in the interests of mathematics teaching in their respec- 
tive countries. To this end they prepare reports which both sum- 
marize for teachers the best current practice in teaching the various 
mathematical subjects, and indicate the trend of thought in the 
teaching of mathematics. 

'** W. D. Cairns, "Advanced Preparatory Mathematics in England, France and 
Italy," American Mathematical Monthly^ XLII ''January, 1935), p. 25. 
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ACADEMIC PREPARATION OF MATHEMATICS 

TEACHERS 

ENGLAND AND WALES 

Universities in England and Wales, In England and Wales there 
are two types of univenjities — residential and day. The Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge belong to the first type and the 
University of London, its associated university colleges in the 
provinces, and provincial universities belong to the second type. 
The distinction betweea a university and a university college in 
England and Wales is roughly that the former is a degree-granting 
institution while the latter is not. Students in the university col- 
leges associated with the University of London are awarded degrees 
by the University of Loadon. The University of Wales is composed 
of four university colleges, each of which prepares students for 
degrees which are awarded by the University of Wales. 

The academic year in universities in England and Wales is 
organized in three terms of ten weeks each and covers the period 
September to June. No regular summer terms are organized in 
these universities. 

The universities in England and Wales offer curricula leading to 
degrees and diplomafs. They offer degrees in Arts, Science, and 
other faculties, and a number of diplomas, including a Diploma in 
Education. The Bachelor's degrees are of two kinds, a degree in 
lionors and a degree variously known as an Ordinary or General or 
pass degree. The courses required for the ordinary degree usu- 
ally represent two or three years of work beyond the secondary 
school. In the University of London and in provincial universi- 
ties there is a qualifying stage on the way toward a Bachelor's degree 
represented by the iatermediate degree examination which is taken 
at the end of one year's work in the university (except by those who 
receive exemption at the higher certificate examination) , The work 
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for the Bachelor's degree (ordinar}* or general) occupies two years 
beyond the completion of the intermediate degree examination and 
thus may be accomplished in two years b\ those vStudcnts who re- 
ceive cxemptioii from the intermediate degree examination. Bach- 
elor's degrees in houv.... yh.A. Honors, U.Sc, Special) arc granted at 
the end of three years' work after the intermediate degree examina- 
tion. The distinction between a pavss or ordinary or general degree 
and an honors degree rests solely in the amount of specialization 
which is implied in th^^ latt«»r. Separate courses of lectures are 
usually ^iWi'i to students reading for the two types of degrees. 
Whereas for the pass degree three or four subjects are studied less 
intensively, for the honors degree one or two subjects are studied in 
a more comprehensive, and at the same time, more detailed manner. 
Separate examinations for pass and honors Bachelor's degrees arc 
conducted annually. 

/ The quality of the work done by students in the honors examina- 
tions in each subject is recognized by the award of first, second, or 
third class honors in that subject. In the University of London 
honors may also be awarded on the work done in the courses leading 
to the general degree in science. The universities also award the 
M.A. and M.Sc, degrees as well as doctoral degrees. Regular 
courses leading to these degrees are vsometimes ofTcred, and the 
student reading for one or other of these higher degrees is encour- 
aged to consult with t^- head of the department in which he 
wishes to work. In the University of London regular lecture 
courses are ofTered covering part of the requirements for the ALA. 
degree in education. 

Ccrtijicalion Requirements. Prospective teachers in secondary 
schools in England and Wales are not required by law to have any 
specific qualifications, academic or ])rofessional. They need not 
hold a university degree nor need they hold a certificate of any 
kind to prove professional competence. In practice a degree in 
first or second class honors in the subject they propose to teach is 
demanded of them. Pinfes.-^ional training is less frequently de- 
manded by })rospective employers, who h\ many cases act on the 
principle that f\xperience, personality, antl scholarship are the most 
important qualilications for teaching. Nevertheless the percentage 
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of trainiHl teachers in secondary schools is Increasing, as will be seen 
from the data hi Table VI, compiled from tables In the Hoard of 
luliicatians Annual Reports* on education for 1927, 1932, and 1937. 

Taui.r VI 

l-UKL-TlMli TlivVCiUvKS IN SKCONDAHV SCIKUW.S ON TUli CJRANT LlS'l IN liNOLANU 

AND WAia:^ 

mi Ml mi 

AuUuut Tvuchvrs in Scvomlory ScIuujU _ ...... . . 

Men Wunwn Total Tulcl ToixX 

GnuliuUcs 

Trttlncd 6071 5271 11, .U2 0102 (uW) 

(64%) (58.6%) (51.6%) 

Notlruinca 4015 2.?57 6,.?72 6422 5941 

(J6%) (41.4%) (48.4%) 

Non-gnulurttcs 

Truinca iiml cirrtilkatal .MO 056 9% 1058 U61 

Ccrlilicttlud ami not trained J6 52 88 130 .171 



Table VI shows that the number of graduates teaching in second- 
ary schools in England and Wales greatly exceeds the number of 
non-graduates. Of the graduates, some 36 per cent (6372 out of 
17,714) of those employed in secondary schools in 1937 had re- 
ceived no formal professional training. The corresponding per- 
centages for 1932 and 1927 are respectively 41.4 per cent and 48.4 
per cent, showing that the trend is toward the gradual elimination 
of the fiot trained graduate teacher in the secondary schools. Of 
the few non-graduate assistant teachers employed in the secondary 
schools all arc certificated but some have not been trained. The 
distinction to be kept in mind here is that trained means that the 
teachers have completed a course of training in a training institu- 
tion, and certificated means that the teachers have not attended a 
training institution but have passed a certiiication examination. 
The certification examinations were formerly conducted by the 
Hoard of Education, but since 1929 certificates to toach are awarded 
by the Board only to graduates of a training institution. The 
table also shows that the number of non-graduate teachers in 
secondary schools has steadily decreased during the ten-year period 

^Education in England and Wales, 1^27, p. 156, Table 41; 1W2, p. 141, Table 41; 
19J7, p. 140, Table 46. 
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1927 1937, and that untrained non-graduate teachers have prac- 
tically been eliminated from the seconihiry schools. 

Since the overwhelming majority of teachers in the secondary 
schools in England and Wales is composed of university graduates, 
it will be necessary, for tne purposes of this study, to investigate 
only the academic preparation in mathematics which prospective 
mathematics teachers receive at the universitic-j. No separate 
discussion of the academic training of mathenuitics teachers in 
senior and central schools is necessary, for iwo reasons: In the 
first place, no specialist teachers in matbvinatics are employed in 
these schools; and, in the second placv, an increasing number of 
graduates are receiving appointments to teach in them, and these 
graduates take much the same proicssional courses as do those 
preparing to teach in secondar>' schovMs, 

The academic qualifications of mathematics teachers in secondary 
schools in England and Wales var>* consic;erabIy. While a majority 
of new appointees are graduates in honors Class I or Class II in 
mathematics, teachers with lower academic qualifications are some- 
times appointed. Table VII, compiled from data supplied by four 
selected educational authorities in England, shows ihe distribution 
of mathematics teachers in the service of these authorities according 
to their academic qualifications in mathematics. 

Tablk VII 

MATHEMATICS TEACHKRS I\ SECONDARY SCHOOLS UNt)KR FOUR SELECTED 
EDUt'ATIUNAL ALTHURITIKS IN KNCiLANU 

Mathematics Teachers in Secondary Sclwols 



Authority Honors Oradualea 



1 24 27 10 16 3 20 80 

(10)* (9) (9) (I) 

2 1 3 2 2 - 1 8 

3 4 — 3 2 5 9 

4 17 30 7 50 9 63 113 

(5) (7) (4)^ (38) (0) 

Total 46 60 19 71 14 98 210 

Percent 21.9 28. 6 9.1 33.8 6.6 46.7 



* Figures in (Kirvnt^"*ses inilicate numl)cr of untruincil teachers. 
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Table VII also shows that slightly over 50 per cent of the mathe- 
nuitics teachers in the service of these four educational authorities 
are graduates in honors (Mass 1 or Class II in nuUhematics, and that 
nearly 50 per ctMit of them are untrained. The chita in Table VII 
give a sami)le for mathematics teachers of the information presented 
in Table VI for all assistant teachers in secondar\' schools* 

Academic Prcparalion of MiV hematics Teachers. The amount of 
mathematical knowledge that prospective teachers may have 
acquired during their school course has been set forth in some detail 
in Chapter I\\ A teacher who aspires to teach mathematics in 
a secondary school will take a course in l*'s secondary school leading 
to a Higher School Certificate in mathematics, with this subject 
counting as either one or two principal subjects. 

In both cases he will be eligible to enter the honors courses in 
mathematics in a university, In ])rovincial lOnglish universities, 
as in the Uni\'ersity of Wales, mathematics may be studied in 
courses leading to an Arts or to a Science degree. A non-specialist 
in mathematics who has matriculated for the university normally 
reads for an ordinary or general degree. In the interme(h*ate degree 
examination at thi- tMul of his first year at the university the student 
takes four subjects, those other than mathematics being selected 
from a language group or from a science group according as a degree 
in Arts or in Science is sought. 

The course of study in mathematics for the intermediate degree 
examination in provincial universities in Kngland and Wales us- 
ually consists of the following subjects: 

Pure Mathematics 
Algebra 
Geometry 

ICk'mcntary analysis 
(Trigonometry and calculus) 

Applied Mathematics 
Statics 
Dynamics 
Hydrostatics 

It is examined by means of four three-hour papers two in pure 
mathematics and two in applied mathematics. 
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•After successfully negotiating the intermediate degree examina- 
tion the student selects three subjects from the following list and 
studies them for the li.A. (Ordinary) or B.Sc. (General) 
degree.2 

Ji,Sc\ (General) Degree 
Pure mathematics 
Applied mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Botany 
Zoology 
(ieology 
(ieography 
Psychology 
Physiology 
Military studies 

li,A. {Ordinary) Degree 
Pure mathematics 
Applied mathematics 
Languages (classical and modern) 
Ilibtory 
(icography 
Theology 
Botany 
Zoology 

Military studies 

The same courses of study in mathematics usually serve for both 
of these degrees. The mathematical subjects usually studied in 
the first year for these two degrees are shown in the folio >/ing 
list. 

Pure Mathematics 
Higher algebra 
Trigonometry 

Geometry (pure and/or analytic) 
Klemcntary analysis 
Differential and integral calculus 

' Data quoted, by pcntiUsion. for the University of I.Dtulon. The same conditions 
usually apply in other provincial univcrsiUes in luigland and Wales. 
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Applied Mathematics 
Mechanics 

(Statics, dynamics, hydrostatics) 

During the second and third years, the following subjects are 
ordinarily studied: 

Pure Mathematics 
Higher algebra 

Analytic geometry (2 and 3 dimensions) 
Pure geometry 

Advanced differential and integral calculus 
Ordinary and partial differential equations 

Applied Mathematics 
Statics (harder) 
Dynamics of rigid bodies 

To show more clearly the range of work done in these courses 
and to facilitate comparisons which may be made later, a syllabus 
of work is given below. While this particular syllabus refers to 
the work for the Ordinary or General degree in the University of 
London it corresponds in its main outlines with the work done in 
other provincial universities in England and Wales. 

Syllabi in Mathonatics for the Ordinary Degree. The syllabi are 
as follows:^ 

Pure Mathematics 

Pure Mathematics of the Intermediate Course together with:— 

Section A. — Summation of easy series. Determinants of the second 
and third order. Use of Binomial, Exponential, Logarithmic, Sine and 
Cosine Series; and their Convergence. Hyperbolic functions. Plx- 
ponential values of sines and cosines. Complex numbers with their 
representation in a plane. De Moivre's theorem and easy applications. 

Section B. — The simpler properties of plane figures involving straight 
lines and conic sections treated by the methods of coordinate geometry 
(excluding the use of homogeneous co-ordinates). 

Section C. — Simple differentiation and integration of functions of one 
variable. Maxima and minima of functions of one independent vari- 

• Quoted from the Regulations of the University of Lonclon by permission of the 
University. 
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able. Use of Taylor's and Maclaurin's theorems. The principle of 
superposition of small errors* Tangents, normals, and curvature of 
plane curves. Areas and lengths of curves. Volumes of solids of 
revolution. 

Section 1).— (Alternative with E). The simple properties of plane 
figures involving straight lines and conic sections treated by Euclidean 
or projective methods. Geometrical drawing illustrating the theory 
of such methods. 

Section E. — (Alternative with D). The simple properties of plane 
figures involving straight lines and conic sections treated by Euclidean 
methods. The straight line, the plane, the sphere, the ellipsoid re- 
ferred to its principal axes. Ordinary differential equations of the 
first order. Linear equations of the first and second orders with con- 
stant coefticients. Simple cases of the integration of differential equa- 
tions of the first and second orders with two independent variables. 



Candidates are required to take Sections A, B, and C, and either Sec- 
tion 1) or Section E. 

Paper I will consist of Algebra and Trigonometry and Analytic 
Geometry; Paper II of Analytic Geometry and Calculus; Paper III 
of the alternatives under Sections D and E of the syllabus. 

Applied Mathematics 

The Applied Mathematics of the Intermediate Course treated more 
fully, a knowledge of Elementary Differential and Integral Calculus 
being assumed, together with: 

Simi)le i)arts of uniplanar kinematics. 

(ieneral dynamical notions. 

Motion of a particle under a constant force. Motion of a particle 
under a central force varying inversely as the square of the distance or 
as the distance. 

Rotation of a rigid body about a fixed axis, and simple cases of uni- 
planar motion of a rigid body. 

Elementary theory of potential. (See Xote below.) 
Common catenary and suspension bridge. 

Pressures of liquids on plane areas, pressure of liquids on solid bodies 
wholly or partially immersed, and conditions of equilibrium of such 
bodies, specific gravities and densities of substances, solid and liquid, 
and methods of determining them. Mata-centre in simple cases. 

The elementary methods of graphical statics. 
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iVc?/^.~ Candidates who are not offering Astronomy as one of their 
subjects for the B.Sc. (Cleneral) Examination may offer the following as 
an alternative to Elementary Theory of Potential: — 

The celestial sjihere and systems of co-ordinates. Diurnal and an- 
nual phenomena. Measurement of time. Phenomena depending on 
the observer's position. The principal astronomical instruments (omit- 
ting considerations of their errors.) General effects of the precession 
of the equinoxes. Simple treatment of phenomena depending on the 
motions of the moon and planets. Princi{)les underlying the methods 
of estimating the distances of celestial bodies. Candidates will be 
expected to have an elementary knowledge of the historical development 
of Astronomy as far as the middle of the 17th century. 

Examinations. The mathematical work described below is 
examined by means of live or six three-hour examination papers — 
three papers in pure mathematics and two or three papers in ap- 
plied mathematics. The questions set are nearly all of the prob- 
lem type, though sometimes the reproduction of bookwork is re- 
quired in answer to part of a question. Twelve or more questions 
are usually set in each paper and full credit is received for seven or 
eight questions completely answered. 

Honors Deforces. Students reading for a B.A. (Honors) or B.Sc. 
(Special) degree in mathematics take a course of study entirely 
different from that described above. To begin with they will 
normally be excused from the intermediate degree examination, 
because a condition of admission to the honors classes in mathe- 
matics is the holding of a Higher School Certificate in mathematics, 
and this, together with certain other requirements, is regarded by 
the universities as equivalent to work at the intermediate degree 
level. 

Once admitted to the courses leading to an honors degree in 
mathematics prospective teachers may study mathematics alone 
for an honors degree. In some Knglish universities a subsidiary 
subject is taken along with mathematics (pure and applied) and 
this subsidiary subject is selected from a group of science subjects 
in the case of the B.Sc. (Special) rlegree, and from a group of lan- 
guage and literary subjects in the case of the B.A. (Honors) degree. 

The honors courses may extend for two, three, or four years 
beyond the school stage, but a student does not formally receive a 
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degree till after the end of three years of post-school study- If the 
honors examination in mathematics is taken at the end of the second 
year, the third year is usually devoted to a study of advanced 
mathematics, on which the student is also examined. The content 
of the honors courses in mathematics covers a wide range of sub- 
jects. In addition to the mathematical subjects required for an 
ordinary or general degree the candidates for honors have the chance 
of specializing in pure mathematics or in applied mathematics. 
But this specialization is additional to a basic requirement of both 
pure and applied mathematics which all candidates for honors 
must take. The basic courses additional to those prescribed for 
the general degree are as follows : 

Pure Mathematics 
Theory of functions of a real variable 
differential equations (including partial differential 

equations and solution in series) 
Advanced calculus 
Differential geometry 

A pplied Mathematics 
Hydrodynamics 
Higher mechanics 

Specialization for honors In pure mathematics or in applied 
mathematics requires the study of several of the following subjects 
in the field of specialization in addition to the above-mentioned 
courses: 

Pure Mathematics 
Theory of functions of a complex variable 
Elliptic functions 
Projective geometry 
Special functions (Bessel, Legendre) 
Calculus of variations 

Applied Mathematics 
Theory of potential 

Electricity and magnetism (mathematical theory) 
Astronomy 
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Theory of elasticity and sound 

Relativity 

Wave mechanics 

Examinations for the Honors Degree. The examinations for the 
honors degree in mathematics are more comprehensive than those 
for the ordinary degree. For the honors degree from six to eight 
three-hour papers are set, and, in some universities, an essay on a 
mathematical subject is also required. Each paper contains eight 
or nine questions. In the pure mathematics papers the questions 
frequently require the reproduction of a difficult piece of bookwork, 
but in the applied mathematics papers the qu;,»stions consist largely 
of problems with comparatively few pieces of bookwork to be 
reproduced. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. No account of the 
academic training in mathematics of prospective teachers of mathe- 
matics in England is complete without reference to the special 
contribution of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to this 
training. In the days when the public and grammar schools were 
the only types of schools offering education at the secondary level, 
and when mathematical teaching in these schools had already 
graduated out of the control of itinerant spelling and arithmetic 
masters who taught these subjects in odd periods and on half 
holidays, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were the only 
source of mathematics teachers. They enjoyed this monopoly 
for many years, and during these years they exerted a dominating 
or even controlling influence over the mathematics taught in the 
schools. The advent of institutions for professional training of 
teachers and the slow recognition of the value of professional train- 
ing in the preparation of teachers have supplemented rather than 
lessened their influence. For their influence has been both direct 
and indirect. Direct, because a great many of their graduates are 
engaged in teaching mathematics in the secondarj^ and public 
schools in England; and indirect, because others of their graduates 
hold professorships and leciureships in mathematics in provincial 
universities in England, and these in their turn are responsible for 
the academic training in mathematics of students who gain employ- 
ment in secondary schools without professional training as well as 
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of those who complete a course of professional training in the local 
University Training Departments before gaining employment in 
secondary schools. The kind of mathematical training offered in 
these two universities may be illustrated by an examination of their 
courses of study in mathematics. M 

Cambridge University. Students reading mathematK for the 
B.A. degree in the University of Cambridge usually readf for honors 
in mathematics. The honors examinations in mafnematics are 
known as the Mathematical Tripos which consists of three parts. 
Part I is usually taken at the end of the first year, Part II at the 
end of the second or third year, and Part III at the end of the third 
or fourth year. In the years when a candidate is not being ex- 
amined in one of the Parts of the Tripos he may take a Preliminary 
Examination. The subjects of the Preliminary Examination in 
mathematics are algebra, geometry, analysis, statics, dynamics, 
astronomy, mathematical methods, electricity, hydrodynamics, 

The subjects examined in Part I of the Tripos are algebra, 
analysis, geometry, mechanics (including hydrostatics), electricity, 
and magnetism. On these subjects six three-hour examination 
papers are set, and for honors in Part I a candidate must do satis- 
factory* work in both pure mathematics and applied mathematics. 
For a B.A. degree in honors in mathematics alone a candidate must 
also obtain honors in Part II of the Tripos. The subjects for 
Part II are: algebra, analysis, differential equations, geometry 
(including differential geometry), mechanics of solids and fluids, 
wave theory, astronomy, electricity, and magnetism. Those 
subjects are also examined by six three-hour problem papers. 
Part III of the Tripos docs not contribute toward a candidate's 
honors in mathematics in Cambridge, but an additional recognition 
is given to the candidate who satisfies the examiners in this part of 
the Tripos. The subjects of examination for this Part III cover a 
wide range of mathematical subjects and the practice is for candi- 
dates to inform the examiners, throup:h the proper channels, of 
the range of subjects in which l^hey wish to be examined. Usually 
two or three such subjects are (lesignated by a candidate who has 
to stand six three-hour papers in this part of the Tripos examina- 
tion also. The range of subjects offered by students for this part 
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of the Tripos is very wide, and during the current academic year 
some forty-nine separate advanced courses in pure and applied 
mathematics are being offered. 

To cover the work required for the two parts of the Tripos 
leading to an honors degree, a student would normally attend about 
twelve lectures a week, though it must be understood that attend- 
ance at lectures is not compulsory in Cambridge. 

Oxford University.^ Students reading mathematics for the B.A. 
degree in Oxford University may do so either for a pass degree or 
for an honors degree. The course for the former extends over 
three years and for the latter over four years. In order to obtain 
a B.A. degree in Oxford a student must pass three examinations: 

I. Responsions or its equivalent for entrance to the University; 

II. First Public Examination (or Moderations, pass or honors) at 
the end of the first or second year; III. Second Public Examination 
(Final School, pass or honors) at the end of the third or fourth 
year. 

In both Moderations and Final Schools the student must choose 
between pass and honors. Having taken honors in Moderations 
in a subject, a student is not obliged to take honors in that same 
subject in the Final School but may change to another subject if 
he wishes. 

For Pass Moderations a student takes three subjects of which 
two must be languages; the third may, for example, be mathematics. 
The honors course in Moderations in mathematics is known as 
Mathematical Moderations. The examination in Mathematical 
Moderations consists of two parts, Part I being devoted to mechan- 
ics and pure mathematics and Part II to more advanced pure 
mathematics. 

Students who take this course will find it a satisfactory preparation for 
the teaching of mathematics in schools. It covers ample technical ma- 
terial for this purpose, except for the highest teaching of specialists in 
schools where mathematics is most advanced.^ 

Mathematics is also examined in the Final Schools either at the 
pass or the honors standard. For the Final Pass School mathe- 

* iVccount based on Oxford University Handbook^ 193/, pp. 133-166. 

• Oxford University Handbook^ 1932, p. 140. 
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matics may be taken as one of three subjects of which one is a 
language subject. The Final Honor School in Mathematics is exam- 
ined in two parts, I^art I consisting of six papers of a straightfor- 
ward character in both pure and applied mathematics, and Part II 
of a special examination on advanced mathematical subjects which 
a candidate chooses from a prescribed list and submits to the exam- 
iners. A candidate aiming at first class honors in mathematics 
must take Part II of the examination. 

In Oxford University the B.Sc. degree is a research degree and 
not an undergraduate degree, as in other universities in England 
and Wales. 

While the naming of courses taught indicates to some extent the 
range of mathematical work done in the university, the standard of 
work so taught cannot properly be gauged without reference to the 
examinations which the students take in each subject. Because of 
the difliculty of selecting what might be called typical examination 
questions on any topic, the task will not be attempted here. It 
will be assumed that an adequate range of work of a more formal or 
orthodox kind is done during the two or three years' course leading 
to one or other of the types of degrees mentioned. A comparison 
of examination papers for tlie ordinary or general degree in two 
English universities with the University Entrance scholarship 
papers and the distinction papers of the Higher Certificate exam- 
ination would suggest that while a considerably wider range of 
mathematical topics is covered in the degree examinations the 
standard of work reached in comparable items (integration, diflferen- 
tial equations) is not appreciably higher than that in the school 
examinations. This remark would suggest that mathematics 
teachers who have taken only an ordinary or general degree in 
mathematics may not be sufficiently well equij)ped mathematically 
to teach those pupils \;ho aspire to distinction in the Higher Cer- 
tificate examination or to a University Entrance scholarship. It 
may be for this reason that the practice has developed in English 
schools of appointing honors graduates to vacancies as teachers of 
mathematics, especially where there are advanced siudents to be 
taught. 
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Academic Training in a Secoid Teaching Subject. The list of 
subjects from which students reading for a Bachelor's degree in Arts 
or in Science select their courses was given earlier in this chapter. 
Students reading for a Science degree usually combine with mathe- 
matics the study of the physical sciences. Those reading for an 
Arts degree combine various other subjects • usually a language — 
with mathematics. Students reading for honors in mathematics 
need not take any other subject; frequently, however, students 
elect a second subject, usually one of the physical sciences. 

The curriculum in the second teaching subject may be assumed 
to reach a comparable standard to that in mathematics. Since the 
second subject chosen varies to some extent, no detailed account 
of the curriculum in these subjects will be described here. 

Sitntntary. The academic training in mathematics of prospective 
mathematics teachers in England and Wales has been reviewed in 
this section. The principal points arising out of the discussion are 
as follows: 

1. Prospective mathematics teachers for secondary schools in 
England and Wales receive their academic training in mathematics 
in a university. 

2. At the university they may read mathematics at two different 
standards according as they read for an ordinary (or general) degree 
or for a degree in honors. 

3. The mathematical courses at the university cover a wide 
ranj^e of subjects in pure and applied mathematics, the latter 
being usually understood to include mechanics, statics, dynamics, 
hydrostatics, and, in more advanced courses, applications of mathe- 
matics in electricity and magnetism, elasticity, theory of potential, 

4. The mathematical courses in universities are examined by 
means of written problem-type examination papers. Owing to the 
difficulty of selecting representative examination questions from 
these papers, no selection of such questions was made for this study. 
A subjective opinion is offered, based on considerable experience 
with the subject matter of advanced mathematics, that the exam- 
ination papers anal\*;ced in connection with this part of the study 
reveal that mathematical work at a high standard is offered in the 
universities in England and Wales. 
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5. An account was given of the academic preparation offered in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It was pointed out 
that the range of mathematical subjects offered i:- these universities 
was considerably wider than that offered in provincial universities. 

THE UNITED STATES -v. 

/ nlrodiiction. The pre-service training of secondary mathematics 
teachers in the United States is given principally in three types of 
institutions, nameh', in state and private universities and colleges, 
and in teachers coileges.s Universities arc institutions composed of 
a number of schools, or departments, or colleges, such as schools of 
education, of medicine, of law, of dentistry. In addition to these 
professional schools most universities maintain a college which 
students enter from high school and where they may continue their 
general education for a period of four years. At the end of the 
four-year period students may graduate with the degree of A.B. 
or B.S. Besides the liberal arts colleges associated with the larger 
universities there are also many other independent liberal arts 
colleges (or rnlh gcs) which grant a Bachelor's degree at the end of 
a four-year course. The remaining four-year institutions grant- 
ing degrees are the teachers colleges, in many of which a student 
may either pursue a program of general education or "f education 
diiected more specifically to his future profession of teaching. 
Customarily, the four college years in universities, colleges, and 
teachers colleges starting with first year are called respectively the 
freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior years. The courses in 
freshman and sojjhoniore years are usually taken by all students, 
and specialization along the lines of a student's major and minor 
interests begins in the junior year. 

The courses of stufly offered in the three t\-i)es of institutions 
mentioned above are divided into units each lasting for one semester 
of about eighteen weeks and covering two or three hours a week. 
On succ 'ssfully completing courses or units of this length students 
are awan.ed credits (2, ,3, or 4 credits depending on the particular 

« In addition Lo four-yi-;ir coili'^cs thcro are in the Unitwl States Junior colleges and 
general colleKe.s olTering a two-year cour.se of study, and special schools such as schools 
of journalism. ofTerinK one-year course.s of .study. Students may graduate from these 
colleges to the four-yeai colleges or even to professional schools. 
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institution). Such courses may be taken each year as will, in the 
total, give from 120 to 130 earned credits for graduation with a 
Bachelor's degree.^ In choosing courses which will contribute to 
♦he required number of credits in each college year students are 
required to take a certain number of courses and are free to elect 
others, either from prescribed groui)6 of subjects or from the whole 
range of subjects offered by the institution. In this way some 
courses may be considered as constants, being required for a given 
curriculum, others as variables with limited choice, and still others 
as free electives niTering unlimited choice. 

A minimum of one year's further study, involving the writing of 
a thesis and acquisition of further credits varying from 24 to i2 
in number, leads to the degree of Master of Arts in those institutions 
which award degrees beyond the Bachelor's degree. 

Although the National Survey of the Kducation of Teachers* 
revealed that about 75 per cent of senior high school teachers and 
66 per cent of junior high school teachers receive their training in 
universities and colleges each year, the training of teachers is by 
no means the principal function of these institutions. 

Admissnm. The standards of admission to these three types of 
institutions vary greatly. On the one hand admission to most 
state-controlled institutions of higher learning in the United States 
is unrestricted, and, in accordance with state law, any student who 
completes a course of secondary education is eligible for admission 
to the state college no matter in what subjects he specialized in the 
secondary school. On the other hand admission to many private 
and a few state universities, colleges, and teachers colleges is selec- 
tive, and the trend is toward requiring candidates to satisfy one or 
more of the following conditions of admission:^ 

1. To pass an extramural examination, such as the C'ollege 
Kntrancc ICxamination Board's examination, or the New 
York State Regents examinations. 

Mvarle R. KugK (ct al.), Teacher Ednoition Ciimcnlii^ National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, Vol. Ill, Appendix H, TaMe H, p. 517. 

8 1-:. S. I':vi'!\(lcn (ut al.), Tetichcr Personnel in ilic Vnifed StateSy National Survey 
of the Kducation of Teachers, Vol. II, p. 2.^.^ 

• r. Roy ]iran\mcll, Articnlalion of High School and College, National Survey of 
Secondary Education, Monograph No. 10, p. 22, Tahlc 4. 
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2. To complete IvS units of work in hifjh school with such grades 
as will insure placement, academically, in the upper quarter 
of the school population. 

3. A personal inter\'iew. 

4. An intelligence test. 

Admissit)n to college under these conditions does not automat- 
ically carry with it the implication that a student has had training 
in mathematical suhjects.''^ In some states mathematics is not 
recjuired at all lor entrance to college; in other states some mathe- 
matics is required, usually not more than would yield 2\ or credits, 
say l.\ credits in algebra, 1 credit in geometry, and perhaps J 
credit in trigonometry. Since mathematics is an elective subject 
in the ui)per grades of the secondary school many pupils will take 
more mathematics than that prescribed, though the i)crcentage of 
pupils doing so is small. 

Matlicmalu's as a Major and Minot Suhjcd of Sf Jy. In the 
three tvpes of institutions mentioned mathematics may be studied 
as a major subject or as a minor subject, i.e., as a subject in which a 
.student's i)rincipal interest lies, or as a subject which he ranks 
.second or third in i)oint of interest. The number of credits to be 
earned by students studying mathematics as a major subject and 
the type of work for which these credits aiO awarded vary con- 
siderably bolh within the one tyjic of institution and as between the 
three types of institutions. The princii)al reasons for this seem to 
l)e the unequal training of the faculties, the number of members of 
the faculty available for teaching the mathematical courses, and 
the quality of students admitted to the institutions. 

Whether a student is regarded as having studied a subject as a 
major or a minor seems to be determined largely by the device of 
counting credits, for credit in a number of courses rather than 
evidence of mastery .seems to be the main criterion. This does not 
necessarily exclude the qualitative aspects, but from interviews it 
appears that little, if any, emj)hasis is on anything but the (juantita- 
tive side. 

Table VI If, compiled from data given in the Xational Survey of 
" Ibid., p. .^6. 
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the Education of Teachers/^ will serve to summarize the distribu- 
tion of cri'dits taken by prospeetive teaehers whose major interest 
was in mathematies. 

Table shows that in universities and colleges a median num- 
ber of 28 credits in mathematics, with a range of 17 to 40, was 
prescribed for majors in mathematics; and that in teachers colleges 

Tablk VIII 

rRKSCKIUKI) AND KT.ECTIVE COURSES FOR >TATin:MATICS STUHENTS IN 
UNIVERSITIES AM) CUI.LECJES, AND IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 

Crctiils ft)r 

Alaj»)rs in Criulils in Kirst Crcdiu in Seeoml Special Molhoil Median 

, . Malhe- Minor Subjcci Minor Subject in Mathematics Number 

instilulion matic3 uf 

- — - Klcctivcs 

M' R' MR OMR O M R 

Uiiiversilics and 
Colleges 

(Median credits 28 17 40 53 15 9 -25 19 12 9 -2G 79 6 2 -13 42 

for graduation 

125) 



Teachers Colleges 

(Median credits 26 13 -36 — 18 6-31 — 12 C-l3 — 4 2 14 

for graduation, 

129) 

•M — Median. R - Range. O— Percentage of institutions prescribing subjcci. 

the corresponding figures were a median of 26 and a range of 13 to 
M) credits resj)ectively. Thus slightly more credits in mathemat- 
ics on the average were prescril)ed by universities and colleges than 
hy teachers colleges. The actual number of mathematics courses 
taken by students whose major subject is mathematics is greater 
than the number prescribed, Ijecause these students will certainly 
choose courses in mathematics among the eleelives which they are 
allowed, and this accounts for the fact, revealed also in the National 
Survey,'- that the median number of semesier-hour credits in 
mathematics actually taken l)y students in the universities and 
college > referred to was 29 with a range from 21 to 60. 

In institutions of higher learning in the United States mathe- 
matics is taken as a minor subject with a wide variety (.-f other 

Mario R. Ru^xk» (t'l ^^1)) Teacher EducAilion CurricuUK Xational Survey of the 
Kducation of 'IVachers, \*ol. Ill, p. 517, Appundix li; pp. >M) .vU, Appendix C. 

^ubid.,\oi III, p. m. 
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subjects, but chiefly with physical sciences and English. The 
National Survey showed that these two suljjects, together with 
social science, are chosen in that order as the chief minor subjects 
when mathematics is a major subject. This finding has been con- 
firmed by the replies to the questionnaire sent out in connection 
with this study. Table VHI shows that considerably less work is 
done in the minor fields than in the major field of study. It shows 
further that only about vSO per cent of the universities and colleges 
prescribt'd om minor subject, and only 1^^ per cunt prescribed two, 
to be studied with mathematics as a major subject. 

These facts, incidentally, have a bearing on a second teaching 
subject and they will be considered in this light in a later section of 
this study. Information was sought on the relative standards of 
the work in the major and minor courses in mathematics. Replies 
from universities, colleges, and teachers colleges revealed that the 
mathematical cour.'^es studied by minors are also studied by the 
majors in mathematics during the undergraduate years, and that 
the same standard of work is expected from both groups. The 
data furnisheil by the questionnaire showed this to be true for deven 
out of fourteen colleges, twelve cut of thirteen universities, and 
twenty-one out of twenty- three teachers colleges who replied. 

Cerlijiciilion Requirements. As a condition of employment in 
most states of the United States teachers are required to be certi- 
fied. This means that the stp/te or l(jcal education authi)rity pre- 
scribes a minimum standard in academic and professional subjects 
which teachers must satisfy. Usually the regular academic and 
professional courses offered by teacher training institutions arc 
accepted toward certification by the certifying authorities. This 
is certainly true of those institutions which have been accredited 
by any of the live large accrediting associations. The average num- 
ber of credits to be earned for certification in academic subjects is 
about eighteen, though the range varies considerably. The require- 
ments for certification in professional subjects will be considered 
in the appropriate section later in this study. It may be men- 
li{)ned here that about one fifth (one fourth in the teachers colleges) 
of the credits earned for graduation in teacher training institutions 
are earnccl in i)rofessional subjects. 
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Malhcmalu's Studied in UnivcrsilicSy Colleges^ and Teachers 
Colleges, An examination of the catalogues and calendars of repre- 
sentative^^ institutions of the three types mentioned reveals that a 
common group of mathematical subjects is offered in all of them. 
This is shown m Table IX, where data for 106 institutions are tabu- 
lated. 

Table IX 

PRINCIPAL MATHEMATICS SUBJECTS OKKERED IN THREE TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 
DURING UNDERGRADUATE YEARS 



Universities Colleges 
Subject 





Number 
(36) 


Per 
cent 


Number 
(50) 


Per 
cent 


Number 
(20) 


Per 
cent 




34 


94 


48 


96 


18 


90 


Algebra 


33 


92 


46 


92 


20 


100 




33 


92 


45 


90 


20 


100 


Differential calculus 


36 


100 


50 


100 


20 


100 


Theory of equations 


31 


86 


42 


84 


12 


90 




36 


100 


50 


100 


20 


100 


Theory of equations 


28 


78 


27 


54 


9 


45 


Projective geometry 


30 


83 


20 


40 


5 


25 




26 


72 


28 


56 


6 


30 




25 


70 


26 


52 


14 


70 


College algebra 


25 


70 


24 


48 


11 


55 




21 


58 


33 


66 


9 


45 



Tabic IX shows that the subjects most frequently offered in 
undergraduate courses in mathematics in the three types of insti- 
tutions are as follows: 

Algebra 
Trigonoiuetry 

Analytic geometry (of 2 ditnensions) 
DifTerential calculus 
Integral calculus 

Analytic geometry (of 3 dimensions) 
DifTerential equations (ordinary and easy partial) 
Statistics 

" The institutions were clmsen from lists of Institutions accredited by the various 
accrediting agencies in the Un. ed ^States. The number of each chosen for study is 
in proportion to the number of institutions associate<i with each of the accrediting 
agencies. 
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This list agrees with that ol)taine(l by Suelt^^* ia 1933, when he 
tabulated the replies of 4000 teachers to questions about the aca- 
demic courses in mathematics which they had taken prior to 
entering teaching. These subjects are si)rcad over a four-year 
course and it is customary to state which courses are j)rerequisite 
to any given course. The table shows further that universities 
and colleges offer a wider range of mathematical sul)jects (hiring the 
undergraduate years than do teachers colleges. For example, 70 
per cent or more of universities offer projective geometr\', advanced 
calculus, theory of equations, in addition to the above-mentioned 
subjects, and more than half of the liberal arts colleges oflfer theory 
of equations, advanced calculus, and mathem.atics of finance. It 
is to be noted, however, that some teachers colleges offer all these 
additional subjects. 

It will be observed that mechanics ij missing from this list of 
subjects. The reason for this is that in the United States mechan- 
ics is usually taught as i)art of physics an<l not as part of mathe- 
matics. It is also worthy of note that such a high percentage of 
inslilutitii.s has to offer courses in algebra, trigonometry, and, to 
a less extent, solid geometry which students have either not taken 
at school or completed so long before entering a university, college, 
or teachers college that they are in need of additional work in these 
more elementary subjects. The practice regarding the award of 
credit for these last mentioned courses varies. 

The above list of subjects does not account for all of the mathe- 
matical subjects taught in uni\*' rsities, colleges, and teachers 
colleges. Few students, however, who study mathematics as a 
major subject fail to take all of these subjects during their under- 
graduate course. The addititMial mathematical subjects which are 
available to advanced undergraduate students or to students study- 
ing for a higher degree in nuithematics cover a very considerable 
range of work, especially in the various branches of modern pure 
mathematics. Mechanics is again usually omitted from the ad- 
vanced mathematical courses and is taught as i)art of the i)hysics 
or mathematical physics courses. The subjects listed immediately 
below are those offered fairly frecjuently to more advanced students 

" B. A. Sucltz, The Siuius of Tcaciicrs of Secondary Mathematics in the United 
SlateSj p. 57, Tabic 27. 
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in the universities, collegr^s, and teachers colleges investigated: 

Projective geometry 
Statistics 

Mathematics of finance 
Advanced calculus 
History of mathematics 
College geometry 
Analytical mechanics 
Introduction to complex numbers 

The larger universities offer a still wider range of courses in 
mathematics in addition to those already mentioned. Such courses 
are normally taken by students studying for the degree of Master 
of Arts or of Doctor of Philosophy in mathematics. Among these 
additional courses (to name a few only) which these larger uni- 
versities offer are; 

Partial differential equations 

Theory of groups 

Calculus of finite difieicrces 

Calculus of variations 

Theory of sets of points 

Higher geometry 

Elliptic functions 

Integral equations 

Theory of numbers 

Theory of functions of a real variable 

Theory of functions of a complex variable 

Vector analysis 

The evidence of Suelt//*- study would suggest that at the present 
time few prospective secondary school teachers have included these 
last subjects in their preparation. Of interest for the present study 
is the fact, revealed in the foregoing lists of subjects, that in uni- 
versities, colleges, and teachers colleges in the United Slates some 
attempt is made to broaden the course of mathematical study by the 
inclusion of such topics as statistics and mathematics of linance. 
Moreover, the history of elementary mathematics finds a place in 



^'Op. ci/., p. 57, Table 27. 
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the mathematical curricula of a number of institutions (50 per cent 
universities, 26 j)er cent colleges, 55 per cent teachers colleges), as 
does also a subject called foundations of mathematics. From the 
catalogue accounts of the courses in foundations as well as from 
discussions with members of faculties of certain institutions in 
which they are given, it would appear that they do not penetrate 
sufViciently deeply into any mathematical topic to warrant recogni- 
tion in terms of the principles'^ outlined in the introduction to this 
study. 

Professionalized Subject Mailer in Malhcmalics, An account of 
the academic training of mathematics teachers in the United States 
must include an account of a development which is related to both 
the academic and the professional training of teachers, and which 
therefore has been given the name professionalized subject matter. 
This professionalized subject matter, or the professional treatment 
of subject matter as liagley calls it, is: 

. . . an intensive study of subject matter in intimate connection with 
the problem of teaching appropriate parts of it to others. The specific 
selection of those parts and the specitlc methods of teaching them to 
heterogeneous groups of learners are primarily bound up in the subject 
matter itself. They must be derived from the subject matter rather 
than imposed upon it from without. . . . The advocate of the professional 
treatment of subject matter ma-ntains that it is a simpler matter for 
certain specirdists in the various subject-matter fields to acquire a working 
knowledge of the educational theory and a working mastery of what 
educational investigation has discovered than it would be for the educa- 
tionist to accjuire a knowledge and a mastery of all the speciali/,ed fields 
of scholarship with which mass education must be concerned.^' 

From this account by an outstanding proponent of the idea, it 
is seen that this subject has a place both here and in the succeeding 
chapter in the .section on the professional training of mathematics 
teachers in the United States. This method of dealing with .sub- 
ject matter has been adopted to some extent in teachers colleges, 
but to no considerable extent in universities and colleges. A fairly 

kffor to pa^u 8 (It this study, I^rinciplc III. 
17 \V. C*. I^ii^U-y, "'I hf Ti-acher's Professional Study of Subject Matter in Mathe- 
matics," Malhcmalics Tcacherx \*ul. XXXI, ((October, 19.S8), p. 275. 
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detailed account of the arguments for and against it has been given 
by K. S. Kvenden in the linal volume of the recent survey of teacher 
training in the United States.^* 

Arguing for the professionalization of subject matter Evendcn 
points out that 

1. The plan does not prevent periods of concentrated work in 
subject matter, 

2. The functional integration of subject matter and method is 
made as the related niatcrials arc presented. 

3. It makes possible in fact it makes necessary a closer rela- 
tionship between subject matter instructors and the 
demonstration and practice schools. 

4. Supervision of practice teaching is distributed among all the 
subject matter teachers. 

On the other hairl he rv.alizes that 

1. Professionalization tends to limit the orderly way in which 
either the subject matter or the methods may be presented. 

2. It is exceedingly difficult to lind teachers who can do this 
work properly [for, as he claims, it requires teachers who, 
while conceding nothing in respect of scholarship to teachers 
of more orthodo.x academic mathematics, have had such 
experience of teaching and have such ability in teaching as 
will make possible a real fusion between the appropriate 
professional and the academic parts of the subject]. 

Syllabi. Universities, colleges, and teachers colleges in the 
United States do not publish detailed syllabi for their mathematics 
courses. It is therefore difficult to estimate from the brief outlines 
of courses given in the catalogues how much of any one subject is 
taught. Kxamples of syllabi in several mathematical subjects are 
included here to serve as a rough indication of the work done in 
mathematics in each of the four years of the normal undergraduate 
course. 

Frksiiman Year 

1. Introduction to Mathematics 1 (required course). This course helps 
the sludent to see that the branches of mathematics torm one great 

i« K. S. Kvenden, Summary and Interpretation^ National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers, Vol. VI, pp. 109-117. 
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system. Historical facts are used, the relation of arithmetic to 
algebra is made clear, the universality of mathematical laws becomes 
evitlent and the processes of algebraic manipulation take on sig- 
nificance. The course includes a study of the concept of number, 
fundamental operations with numbers, formulas and equations with 
nun^erous applications, graphical analysis, series and probability, 
and some of the elementary concepts of statistics. 

(Teachers college) 

2. Theory of Investments. Logarithms, simple and compound interest, 
annuities, amortization, valuation of bonds, sinking funds, deprecia- 
tion. 

(College) 

3. College Algebra. Binomial theorem, complex numbers, arithmetic, 
geometric and harmonic progressions, theory of equations, limits, 
infinite series, partial fractions, permutations, combinations, prob- 
ability, logarithms, determinants. 

(University) 

4. Trigonometry. (3 semes' er hours credit^ Trigonometric functions, 
logarithms, derivation of formulas, solution of right and oblique tri- 
angles, and miscellaneous problems. 

(College) 

Sophomore Year 

1. Differential calculus. DifTerentiation, maxima and minima, rates, 
integration, ai)plications, infinite series, partial difTerentiation. 

(College) 

2. Integral Calculus. The standard formulas of integration. Applica- 
tions to geometry, mechanics and physics, 

(Teachers college) 

3. Advanced Statistics. More complete discussion of index numbers 
and linear correlation, nonlinear correlations and time series, multiple 
correlation, theory of moments and the probability cuivo. 

(CoUege) 
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4. Analytic Geometry* Elementary course — projections, loci, straight 
lines, conic sections, tangents and normals, together with a brief 
study of solid analytic geometry. 

(Teachers college) 

Junior Year 

1. Advanced Calculus. A study -of curvature, motion, centroids, mo- 
ments of inertia, indeterminate forms, curve tracing, infinite series, 
partial differentiation and multiple integration. 

(Teachers college) 

2. Advanced Calculus. Multiple integrals, implicit functions, trans- 
formations of variables, Taylor's theorem, applications to geometry 
and physics, differential equations. 

(College) 

3. Synthetic Projective Geometry. Alignments, principle of duality, 
projection, section, perspectivity, projectivities of geometrical forms 
in one, two and three dimensions, harmonic constructions, conic 
sections, algebra of points and one, two, and three dimensional co- 
ordinate systems and families of lines. 

(College) 

4. Advanced Analytic Geometry. Principle of duality, double ratio, 
point and line coordinates in ordinary space, curves and surfaces of 
second order and of second class, poles and polars, linear transforma- 
tions. 

(Teachers college) 

5. Projective Geometry. Harmonic forms, curves and pencils of rays 
of the second order, ruled surfaces of the second order, theory of pol?s 
and polars, theory of involutes. 

(University) 

6. Elementary Theory of Numbers. Divisibility, congruences, roots, 
quadratic forms, laws of reciprocity of Legendre-Gauss. 

(University) 

7. Theory of Equations. Complex numbers, De Moivre's theorem, 
theory of determinants. 

(College) 
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Senior Year 

1. Differential Equations. Definition and solution of first, second and 
higher order differential equations. Applications to geometry, 
chemistry, and physics. 

(Teachers college) 

2. Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. Rational and integral 
functions, analytic functions, conformal mapping, contour integrals, 
infinite series. 

(University) 

Examinations. The syllabi listed in the previous paragraphs do 
not afford a definite means of judging the standard reached in each 
subject. Nor can these standai*ds be estimated by making an 
analysis of examination papers. It is not the practice in universi- 
ties, colleges, and teachers colleges in the United States to publish 
examination papers, and it was not possible to obtain a sufificiently 
large sample to make a discussion of them profitable. 

Analysis of Textbooks. In order to give some kind of answer to 
this question of standards, an examination was made of the more 
widely used textbooks in the different mathematical subjects. On 
request heads of departments in a number of institutions supplied 
the names of textbooks used in the different courses which they 
offer and also indicated the amount of work usually covered in 
each of these texts. As a result of an examination of those texts 
which seem to be widely used, it is possible to give the following 
more detailed information about topics taught in the various mathe- 
matical subjects which constitute the basic courses of the under- 
graduate curriculum in mathematics. 

Calciiliis. The bouk whi'*h for many \*ears has been the standard 
textbook in the calculus in the United States is Granville s CalculuSy 
recently revised by Smith and Longley. This book is <livi(led into 
two parts dealing respeetivel\* with differential and integral cal- 
culus, '^'he range ol work covered in the lirst part is to some 
extent indicated by the following chapter headings; variables, 
functions and limits, different iat ion (meaning of the process), rules 
for differentiating algebraic forms (includes the usual rules for dif- 
ferentiation), various applications of the derivative (geometry. 
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maxima and minima, acceleration), difTcrcntiationof transcendental 
functions (exponential, logarithmic, trigonometric and inverse 
trigonometric functions), applications to parametric equations, 
polar ecjuations; dilTerentials (applications to small errors) cur- 
vature, radius and circle of curvature (involutes and evolutes), 
theorem of mean value and applications (to indeterminate forms, 
maxima and minima). The material in this part is organized as 
follows: A portion of the theory is developed, problems are worked 
to illustrate the application of the theory, and other problems are 
left for the student to do. 

The second part of the book, on the integral calculus, also follows 
the traditional pattern in covering such topics as integration 
(standard elementary forms); constant of integration (its geo- 
metrical significance and use in solving problems); the definite 
integral (ai)plication to areas and approximate integration); inte- 
gration as a process ox summation (applications to area, volumes 
of solids of revolution, length of curve, surface of revolution; formal 
integration (rational fractions by substitution), reducticMi formulas, 
use of tables of integrals; centroids, fluid pressure and other applica- 
tions; series (power series, convergence) expansion of functions 
(Taylor s and Maclaurin s series). 

Then follows a section on differential equations and the applica- 
tions of some of the earlier ideas to functions of two variables. The 
chapter on ordinary ditTerential equations includes the usual de- 
velopment as far as linear differential equations with constant 
coeflicients (with applications in kinematics). A chapter on partial 
differentiation is introduced to j)repare for api)lications to envelopes: 
tangents and normals to skew curves and to surfaces; maxima and 
minima of functions of several \ ariables, extension of Taylor s 
Theorem: then follows a chapter on multii^le integrcds in which 
double and triple integrals are ai)j)lied to finding areas, surfaces, 
volumes, moments of inertia, and the like, 

Analylic Geometry. Among the books on analytic geometry 
mentioned In' a large numl)er of persons responding to the ques- 
tionnaire was the revised edition of a textbook l)y Love.^^ The 
first nine chapters of this textbook are devoted to plane analytic 

Clyde K. Leivc, A>uilylic Geometry. 
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geometry, and the next six to solid analytie Reometry. The section 
on plane analytic geometry covers the usual topics of coordinates, 
curves, loci, the straight line, the circle, polar coordinates, conic 
sections, transformation of coordinates, the general equation of the 
second degree, central conies. The treatment of these topics is 
straightforward and essential bookwork is ilhistrated by worked 
examples. The bookworU seems to have been chosen to illustrate 
the important ideas rather than to present a detailed account of the 
subject matter of plane analytic geometry. 

The last six chapters on solid analytic geometry deal res{)ectively 
with coordinates in space, loci, the plane, the straight line, surfaces, 
curves (in space). Here again the aim seems to be to present the 
important ideas of th'j .subject by means of simple bookwork and 
problems rather than to present a systematic account of it. 

In order to compare the type of work in plane and solid analytic 
geometry and in calculus contained in these two representative 
American text]K)oks with that required in the same subjects in 
Knghind and Wales, selected questions from the two textbooks and 
from examination papers for the H.Sc. (General) degree in the 
University of London-^ are cjuoted below. 

Plank Analytic Gkometry 

1. Show that 

+ / + 2^.v + 2fy + c + \(lx + my + w) = 0, 

where X is an arbitrary constant, rci)icscnts a family of coaxial circles. 
Find the limiting points of the system given by 

+ / - 2(x + y - 4) - 6 ^ 0. 

Determine the equations to the circles which pass through these points 
and have radius 2 units. 

(London, 1938) 

2. Prove analytically that the radical axis of three circles taken in pairs, 
meet in a point. 

(Love, p. 82, No. 14)^^ 

Examination Papers, lOJ.W F^Sc. (General), The University of London. 
questions (juntt'd by permission of the University of London.) 

21 Extracts from F.ovu's Analylic 6V<)/«drv are made by kind permission of The 
Macmillan (*n., IHd>lishers, \e\v York. 
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3. If 0 is the angle between the lines given by ax^ + 2hxy + by^ « 0, 
show that 

(a+bf tan*0«4(A'-fl6). 

Prove that 

- Axy + - 10>^ + g.^ + 13 = Q 

represents a pair of straight lines; find their point of intersection and 
the angle between them. 

(London, 1938) 

4. Determine the kind of conic represented by each of the following 
equations; remove the xy term by rotation of axes; reduce the re* 
suiting equation to the standard form; trace the curve. 

(i) 11/ - 24.vy + 4/ + 6a: + 8^-10-0. 

(Love, p. 120, No. 12) 

5. Show that the polar equation to the chord joining the points of the 

conic ^ == 1 + c cos «r • *ose vectorial angles are (a ± B) is 
r 

- = e cos 0 + sec -B cos (d — a) 
r 

A chord of this conic subtends a right angle at the pole. Show that 
the locus of the foot of the perpendicular from the pole on the chord 
is in general a circle, but reduces to a straight line when the conic is a 
rectangular hyperbola. 

(London, 1938) 

6. Derive the polar equation of a parabola with vertex at the pole and 
focus at (a, 0), (a) directly, (6) by transforming the equation / = ^ax. 

(Love, p. 125, No. 13) 

Solid Axalytic Gkometry 

1. The straight line joining the i)oint /^(a, 6, c) to a point Q is bisected 
perpendicularly by the line 2a: == y == Prove that the coordinates 
of Q are 

-7a + Ab + Ac 4a- b -hSc 4a + ^b 
9 ' 9 ' 9 " 

If F moves along the line x ^ — y = s, find the equations of the 
locus of Q, 

(London, 1938) 
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2. By various methods, fmfl the equations of a line through (t, -S, —3) 
parallel to each of the planes 3.v + >» = 5, a: + 4v + 3^ = 6, 

(Love, p. 222, No. 25) 

3. Prove that all chords of the surface 

ax' + b/ + cs' = 1 

which are bisected by the point (a, /i, 7) lie in the plane 

ax(x - a) + bli{y - li) + cy(z - 7) = 0, 

Prove also that the center of the conic in which the above surface is 
cut by any tangent plane to the sphere x' + / + s" = r" lies on the 
surface 

(ax' + by + czj = r(aV + by + cV) 

(London, 1938) 

4. Find the equation of the surface generated by a variable circle parallel 
to the v.v-plane, intersecting the .v-axis, and having its center on the 
circle / + / = a^ s = 0. 

(Love, p. 248, No. 30) 

Calculus 

L Show how to solve the differential equation 

where P and Q arc functions of a\ 
Solve the equation 

^/^ == y tan x + y^ tan^ x. 

ax 



2. Solve the equation, 



(London, 1933) 



(Granville, p. 406, No. 17)'' 
3. With the usual rotation prove the formula 

dp 

» Questions from (Jrun villous Differoitial and Integral Calcidus arc made by pei mis- 
sion of Ginn & Co., rublishers, Boston. 
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Find the radius of curvature at any point of the curve r" = cos 
and show that the length of the intercept made by the circle of 
curvature on the radius vector is proportional to the length of the 
radius vector. 

(London, 1938) 

4. Calculate the radius of curvature at any point (Pi, d}) on the following 
curve, 

P = «(1 

1 — e cos 9 

(Granville, p. 155, No. 5) 

The questions quoted above provide one answer to the question 
of relative standards of mathematical work in universities in Eng- 
land and Wales, and in universities, colleges, and teachers colleges 
in the United States. The answer is that the mathematical attain- 
ment of students reading for the Ordinary or General degree in 
universities in England and Wales (assuming the standard set by 
the University of London to be representative) is, at the end of 
three years of study, about the same as that of students in institu- 
tions of equivalent rank in the United States aft^i they have com- 
pleted a four-year course of study for the Bachelor's degree. 

In-scrvive Training. Teachers in the United States have many 
opportunities for in-service training. It is the practice in many 
universities, colleges, and teachers colleges to offer courses during 
the summer session as well as during the regular academic year. 
These summer sessions are used by students for three main purposes: 

1. To continue progress toward a degree, usually a Bachelor's 
or a ]\Iaster s degree. 

2. lb continue the regular year s program of study, and thereby 
to shorten the length of the course leading to a degree. 

3. To raise the grade of the teachers' certificate held. 
According to the findings of the National Survey of the Education 

of Teachers-3 teachers userl the earliest summer sessions to prepare 
to meet certification requirements in the various states. More 
recently they have been used for in-service training leading to a 

'^Karle R. RuK^? (ct al.), Teacher Education Curricula^ National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, Vol. Ill, p. 403. 
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degree. Suclt;^ found, for a firouj) of mathematics teachers whose 
records he investigated, that **api)ro\imately 00 {)er cent of them 
had done some studying since they entered their i)resi«nt teaching 
position."-^ He reaches the conclusion that *Uhe teachers who arc 
extending their education are doing so in the held of educational 
theory rather than in the lield of mathematics. "-^ 'J'he lield of 
c(kicational theory may be taken to include i)r()fessional courses 
in the teaching of mathematics. There is no way of linding out 
just what academic mathematical courses are taken by teachers 
during the summer sessions, but it may be assumed that they will 
take those courses which follow on most naturally from the courses 
for the Bachelor s degree which they have alread\- taken, and which 
have been listed earlier in this section. The i)oint here made is 
that many opportunities exist for in-service training, and that 
mathematics teachers as a group make considerable use of these 
opportunities for the improvement at least of their professional 
qualifications. 

Inspection of a small samj)le of university, college, and teachers 
college catalogues for the current sunmier session seems to indicate 
hnlh that there is a restricted offering of subject matter courses in 
mathematics during the summer as compared with the regular 
academic year, and that the subjects which are offered during the 
summer sessions usually are confnied to trigonometry, algebra, 
calculus, and analytic geometry. 

Si(?>tmin\\ The [purpose of this section has been to give* an 
account of the acatkunic training in mathematics receiwd by pro- 
spective mathematics teachers in universiti(*s, c()lleges, and teachers 
colleges in the United States. The following iv j the princii)al 
findings: 

1. In these three types of institutioiis mathematics, .dong with 
other subjects, is organized in units, each of which is stuflied for 
two or three hours a week for one semester (IS weeks). 'J wo, 
three, or four credits or points are allowed for each unit of work 
successfully completed. 

2, Mathematics may be taken as a major or minor subject of 

" B, A.Surltz, op, cit,, p. S5. 
« Ibid,, p. 89. 
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study; specialization in mathematics usually begins in the junior 
year for those who wish to take mathematics as a major subject. 

3. On the average slightly more credits in mathematics are earned 
by students who study mathematics as a major subject in universi- 
ties and colleges than in teachers colleges. 

4. Students who study mathematics as a minor subject usually 
do so with physical sciences, English, and social sciences as major 
subjects. When mathematics is studied as a major subject one of 
these same three subjects is usually taken as a minor subject. 

5. The mathematical courses taken in these institutions by 
mathematics majors and minors are adequate to cover the certifica- 
tions requirements in the home state and frequently in several 
adjacent states. 

6. The mathematical subjects most frequently offered in these 
institutions are as follows: 

Freshman year: algebra, trigonometry, analytic geometry, olements of 
calculus. 

Sophomore year: differential and integral calculus, analytic geometry. 

Junior year: analytic geometry (3 dimensions), calculus, differential 
equations, statistics. 

Senior year: advanced calculus, theory of equations, projecti\-e geom- 
etry, statistics, history of mathematics. 

It will be noted that the freshman year is devoted largely to work 
which is offered in secondary schools, but which pupils do not take 
at school. 

7. Mechanics is rarely taught as a part of a course of study In 
mathematics; it is included in courses in physics* and on this 
account many prospective teachers may miss studying it. 

With the exception that mechanics is omitted, the mathe- 
matical courses are broad in the sense of including a variety of 
subjects, such as statistics, history of mathi*niatics, mathematics 
of finance, in addition to the more orthodox subjects. 

y. Really advanced mathematics is taught chielly in graduate 
courses; consecjuently graduates from teachers colleges and liberal 
arts colleges do not normally include in their mathematical train- 
ing any study of the more advanced branches of modern pure 
mathematics. 
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10. In teachers colleges there is a trend toward organizing the 
mathematics courses so as to n»late the academic and professional 
aspects of the subject in what is called professionalized subject 
matter. This trend has not been followed by universities and 
colleges. 

11. Since no mathematical examination papers are published by 
these three types of institutions in the United States an attem^^t was 
made to e>timate the standard of work done in mathematical courses 
by examining syllabi and widely used textbooks. 

12. It was pointed out that opportunities for in-service training 
in mathematics is available through the many institutions which 
offer summer courses in mathematics, but it was also pointed out 
that teachers make less use of summer courses for improving their 
academic (jualilications in mathematics than for improving their 
professional qualilications. 

COMPARISONS 

The academic training of mathematics teachers in England and 
Wales and in the United States has been discussed in this section 
of the study. It was stated that the academic training given in the 
former does not have to conform to any standards, while that given 
in the latter has to conform to minimum standards set up by certi- 
fying agencies. In both countries the academic training is given 
in degree-granting institutions, in which the courses leading to the 
Ikichelor > degree extend for three or four years luyond the second- 
ary school in the United States. The mathrmatical training 
received in courses leading to a Hachelor*s degree in universities 
in England and Wales is of two kinds, according as a student studies 
for a pabS or an honors degree in mathematics. The range and 
difficulty of mathematical work required for an honors degree 
greatly exceeds that recjuired for a pass or ordinary degree in uni- 
versitii's in ICngland and Wales, and the honors work is taken in 
separate courses from that required for a pass degree. In universi- 
ties, colleges, and teachers colleges in the United States a student 
may study mathematics as a major or as a minor subject. The 
mathematical courses prescribed for mathematics as a major sub- 
ject include the courses stu<lie(l when it is a minor subject, so that 
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the standard in the common courses is the same, but for a major in 
mathematics many additional mathematical courses are taken. 

There is a common core of mathematical subjects studied by 
prosj^ective mathematics teachers in the two countries. The cou 
of mathematical subjects leadintj to a pass degree in Knglish and 
Welsh universities corrcsj')onds roughly to that for which a Bache- 
lor's degree is given in universities, colleges, and the better teachers 
colleges in the United States. 'I*he mathematical subjects included 
in this core arc algebra, trigonometry, modern geometry, analytic 
geometry (2 and 3 dimensions'), differential and integral calculus, 
advanced calculus, and difff.Tcntial ecjuaticms. In additioi, to these 
core subjects students in universities in lOngland and Wales study 
mechanics for the pass degree in mathematics. 

While the core curriculum in mathematics is the typical one taken 
by prospective mathematics teachers in secondary schools in the 
United States, the mathematical curriculum taken by typical 
sewndary school mathematics teachers in England and Wales con- 
tains many more mathematical subjects. The reason for this is 
that most of the mathematics teachers in England and Wales find 
it necessary to have an honors degree in mathematics before they 
are appointed to secondary schools. An account was given of the 
range of additional mathematical work covered in the honors 
courses in universities in England and Wales, and this range of 
work was sliown to be appn)ximately the same as is covered in the 
larger universities in the United States. It was shown, however, 
tlKit mathematics teachers in the Unitcfl States rarely take these 
additional courses, consecfuently the ty]Mcal mathematics teacher 
in secondary schools in I'jigland and Wales has received a more 
a«lvancefl and more s])(^ciali/-efl training in mathematics than his 
counter])art in the I'nited States. 

Since the n^ithematieal examination papers given by universities, 
colleges, and teachers colleges in the United States are not pul)- 
lished it was not ])ossibIe to compare b\* this means the standard of 
work taught in mathematical cf)urses in the United States with that 
taught in uni\'ersilies in l\i»gland and Wales. An attempt was 
made to com])are the standard oi work by examining textlx^oks in 
sj)ecific >uf)jects. It was shown b\' this means that while the work 
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(lone in calculus by a ])ass dc^ruL^ student in Kngland and Wales 
and by a student in the United SfaTes takin^j niathematies as a 
major subjeet is approxinuitcly the same, that done by the former 
in analytic geometry of three dimensions covers a somewhat more 
extensive course. 

']*he development of what is known as jirofessionalized subject 
matter courses, particularly in teachers colleges in the United States, 
whereby an attempt is made to coordinate advanced mathematics 
with secondary school mathematics, has no counterpart in English 
and Welsh universities. 

Opportunities for in-service training in mathematics exist both 
in Kngland and Wales and in the United States. In the former 
countries, however, special courses are not usually organized and 
it is left to the individual student to take the initiative if he wishes 
to pursue the study of mathematics further. When such initiative 
is shown by the student hrlp may be received from the mathematics 
department of the uni\'erslty. In the United Statis, on the other 
hand, regular courses tor in-service academic training are organized 
during the summer sessions by some universities, colleges, and 
teachers colk*gi'S. In practice it is lound that only a minority of 
mathematics tt-achers who seek in-service training avail themselves 
of the opi ortunities thus provided. The majority, as will be shown 
later, atti-nd Lv)urses in professional subjects during the summer 
sessions. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL TRALNING OF MATHEMATICS 

TEACHERS 



During the present century three agencies have been active in 
contributing to the professional training of mathematics teachers 
for secondary schools in England. These are the university train- 
ing departments, the vacation and summer courses organized by 
universities, local education authorities and the Board of Education, 
and the professional organizations for teachers, of which the Mathe- 
matical Association is by far the most important for the purposes 
of the present study. While these agencies contribute a great deal 
to the efficient training of mathematics teachers, it must be under- 
stood that a prospective secondary school teacher in England is not 
required by law to have any specific academic or professional 
qualifications as a condition of appointment to a secondary school. 
It is true, however, that the percentage of secondary school teachers 
who add to their qualiiications a course of professional training prior 
to receiving an appointment in a secondary school is increasing. 

This is illastrated in Table X, compiled from data given in a 
report on the training of mathematics teachers in England.^ 
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Tabm; X 



(iRADUATKS IN SI-X'ONDARV S' HOOLS IN KNiJLANl) 



PercenlaKc o{ 



Year 



Sex 



Teachers Both 
Graduates and 
Trained 



Grad- 



Tr:iinc«i 
Teachers 



Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 



71.0 
52..^ 

60.5 



s37.5 
47.4 
40.0 
46.0 



27.9 
29.7 
44.0 
39.0 



1 '*'rhe Tniininjj of Mathematics '^e^lc]K•r^ in I'-i^iland/' MiUlicmaiical Gazelle, 
XVI (December, 1932), p. 332. 
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i'niversity Training Dcparlmcnis. While the Board of Education 
in Knglund endeavors to eiieourage a variety of institutions to 
train teachers for secomlary schools, in practice the chief agencies 
of pre-service professional training are the university training de- 
I)artments. I'here are twenty-two training departments in Eng- 
land attachi'd either \o a university or to a university college. 
They train for teaching two types of students I'our-Year students 
and One-Year students. The Four-Year students are students who 
are admitted to the university training department after matricula- 
tion from a sucontiary school, usually with a Higher vSchool Certifi- 
cate. While onirially attached to the university training depart- 
ment tlu'sr studi'Uts are allowed to pursue a three-year course of 
study leading to a (K*gree in one of the other faculties of the uni- 
versity Arts, Science, Economics and they then spend a fourth 
year in the training department, devoting their time wholly to 
professional prej)aration for teaching. One-Year students are 
those who have conipleted their degree course in some university 
before they enter the One- Year course of professional training in 
the university training department. The professional course of 
study in the training dej)artnK*nt leads either to the award of the 
university Diploma in Ivlucation or to completion of the require- 
ments for certitication by the Htxird of Education, 

The course of professional training described below may be 
taken by students who wish ^o obtain the university Diploma in 
Education, but who do not wish to obtain the BoarcTs 'IVachers' 
C'ertilicate, as well as by students interested only in the Teachers' 
Certilicate. The prescribed course's of study and particularly the 
I)rescril)ed period of practice teaching are taken by Diploma stu- 
dents. The chief difference between the two groups of students 
lies in the fact that the award of the Dii)loma is in the control of the 
university and that of the Teachers' Certificate is in the control of, 
or is subject to, the final ai){)roval of the lioard of Education. 
C()nse(iuently different standards of assessment, as, for example, 
in practice leaching, may he i)ut into operation by the two control- 
ling bodies, though this is not usually done. Certification !s neces- 
sary for all leaehers who seek emi^loyment in public elementary 
schools (including senior aiul central schools). Since teachers in 
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secondaty schools need not satisfy any such requirements, further 
consideration of certification requirements is not necessar}' for the 
purposes of this study. 

Courses of Study, While the arrangement of professional courses 
differs to some extent from one university to another, all training 
departments offer the following: 

Principles of education 2 hours per week for l]- terms 

Psychology 3 hours per week for li terms 

English system of education 1 hour per week for 1 term 

Two special methods courses 1 hour i)er week (each) for 2 terms 

School hygiene 1 hour per week for 1 term 

Physical training 1 hour per week for 1 term 

Speech training 1 hour per week for 1 term 

One or more of the following subjects is also taken in addition to 
the above-mentioned subjects, but no one training department offers 
all of them as alternatives: 

Comparative e .*ation 

History of education 

Music 

Art 

Craft 

Scripture t short course of six lectures) 

In addition to thcst^ professional courses which are taken during 
the fourth year, the Four-Veur students will have attended certain 
courses at the university training department during the three 
years when they are reading for their degree in another faculty of 
the university. The subjects thus studied are intended to be 
recreational in character and include physical training, and one of 
art, music, or handicraft. 

wStudents are also required to teach for sixty days during their 
year of professional training. This is equivalent to spemling one 
term out of three teaching in the schools. 

It is necessary now to examine the kind of training which prosjH'c- 
tive mathematics teachers receive in the university training depart- 
ments. In the previous chapter it was stated that a candidate 
who applies with any hope of success for a teaching i)osition in 
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mathematics in a secondary school in England is usually required 
to hold an honors degree in first or second class honors in mathe- 
matics. While a few student teachers with no degree in mathe- 
matics, or with a pass or third class honors degree in mathematics 
ore appointed to secondary schools, students with these latter 
qualiliaitions usually receive appointments to the higher divisions 
of the elementary schools, i.e., to senior and central schools. All 
students who have graduated in mathematics, whether in honors 
or with a pass degree, take the same course in methods of teaching 
mathematics at the training'department, and their training differs 
only in the type of school in which they do their practice teaching. 

Methods Courses, Of what do these methods courses consist? 
Information obtained from the university training departments in 
England and Wales shows that the number of hours devoted to 
methods of teaching mathematics during the professional year range 
from 10 to 60, the average total number of hours being about 15. 
These hours are devoted to lectures and discussions, the average 
distribution of time as between the various subjects being as follows: 
arithmetic (5), algebra (5), geometr\' (3 -5), mechanics (5, in a few 
institutions only), advanced mathematics (2 or 3, in a few institu- 
tions only). In so few lectures little more is attempted than to 
state the principles underlying the teaching of the various subjects 
mentioned above, and to illustrate these principles by using one or 
two specific topics. It is left to the student to increase his famili- 
arity with the theory of the teaching of mathematics through the 
mon* important literature on the subject. In this connection the 
Reports of the Mathematical Association (on the Teae/iinji of 
Arilhmelir, Teachin^j^ of Algebra ^ Teaehing of Geometry^ and Teaching 
of Mechanics) y and The Teaching of Algebra and Exercises in Algebra 
by Sir Percy Nunn are regarrled as of fundamental im])ortance. 

Evaluation, The work done in the course of lectures and in the 
prescribed reading on the teaching of mathematics is examined in 
various ways. In one training de])artnu'nt an essay on some 
sul)ject connected with the teaching of mathematics is the only form 
of examination set. In the remainder, students are examined by 
means of a composite ''methods*' paper. This paper contains 
questions on all the methods courses given in the training depart- 
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mcnt, and it is customary to set four or five questions of the essay 
type in each of the methods subjects. Each student is expected 
to answer quustions on at least two methods subjects. 

The following questions, quoted by permission of the examining 
authorities, are typical of the questions set in the above-mentioned 
type of examination. 

1. ''The matter of geometry is mental mutter; Mathematics is an abstract 
science." 

'*The teaching of geometry should begin with concrete examples of 
shape and si/e.'' 

How do you reconcile these api)arently contlicting statements? 
Show the educational implications of your argument. 

(Cardiff, 1936) 

2. Show how your pupils' knowledge of the decimal system of numbers 
may be turned to account in the teacl 'ng of algebraic indices. 

How would you develop your exposition, so as to lead them to an 
understanding of x\ x^y j"**^? 

(Cardiff, 1937) 

3. "The study of mathematics has contributions of great, even of unique, 
importance to make towards training in the use of English; it is im- 
p{)ssil)Ie to teach mathematics properly unless these contribution \ are 
made.'' 

Disfuss this view, illu>t rating by example what provision for the 
teaching oi I'inglish can be made in the matheniatieal course. 

(London, 1937) 

4. Discuss your treatment of one of the following: 

(a) The ^function {)f a function' formula in differentiation. 

(b) Compositi{)n an{l resolution of f{)rces. 

(e) Summation of series whose n-th term is on the type 

(/O + ili^l + + + UkH^' . 

(d) Loci in elementary geometry, a locus problem in analytic 
gecjmetry. 

(e) Trigontmietric ratios of conij-)ound angles. 

.\t what stage should each topic be intr(){hu*c(l and how would you 
prepare the way for it in the earlier parts of the course? 

(London, 1937) 
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5. How would you develop for a class the idea of negative numbers and 
derive the laws to whicli operations with such numbers conform? 

(Liverpool, 1936) 

6, What methods would you advocate for teaching the first principles 
of trigonometry? (uve reasons for your answer. 

(Liverpool, 1936) 

Demonstration Lessons, The short course of lectures and dis- 
cussions on methods of teaching mathematics is supplemented in 
most of the training departments by demonstration lessons in 
mathematics. These lessons are used to illustrate the lectures and 
to acquaint the students with the level of mathematical develop- 
ment in the various classes of the upper elementary and secondary 
schools. The lessons may be given by the class teacher or by the 
mathematics lecturer in the training department. 

Practice Tea^'hing, A more important factor in the training of 
mathematics teachers than the short course of lectures and demon- 
strations mentioned above is the period of sixty days* practice 
teaching which is required by the IJoard of Education's Regulations 
of all students attending a training department as recognized stu- 
dents, that is, as students who receive grants from the Board of 
Education. The practice* teaching period is organized in dilTercnt 
ways by diiTerent training departments. Acting on the principle 
that theory and i)ractice should not be divorced, some of the depart- 
ments require their -Indents to teach for two da\'S each week for 
two terms, the remaining throe days being s{)ent in regular course 
work. The more usual i)Ian, however, is to require the teaching 
to be done in blocks either a single block of twelve weeks, or two 
blocks of eight weeks and four weeks, or of seven and five weeks, 
during the first and second terms respectively. While most of the 
training departments do not have special practice schools as part 
of their organization, an attemjU is made to give students experi- 
ence in different tyj^es of schools and with pu])ils of different abili- 
ties in mathematics. For this purpose use is made of conveniently 
situated higher elcnicntary and secondary schools. Where the 
practice teaching period is arranged in two blcK'ks, a student may 
do his teaching first in the senior division of the elementary school 
and then in a srcnndary school. Ciratluates in first and second 
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class honors in mathematics are allowed to practice in a secondary 
school, but this concession cannot always be made to gracUiates in 
third class honors or with a pass degree, owing to lack of facilities 
for practice. 

On the average students teach three rx^riods a day and their 
teaching is super\*ised both by the iecturi in mathematics in the 
training department and by the mathematiccd master in the school. 
The students are expected to take full responsibility for the prepara- 
tion and testing of their work, and also to make full use of the 
opportunities they may have for observing the work of other 
mathematics teachers. Considerable effort is made to place stu- 
dents in schools where teachers are synii)athetic and willing to 
guide and assist them. 

In all of the training departments th^ quality of the students' 
teaching ability is assessed. Marks are awarded on a literal scale 
A to of which K represents a failure in teaching. A student 
must earn a mark of C or above before a university will award him 
its Diploma in Education. 

In whatever way the practice teaching is organized, it is the 
opinion of the staff of the departments who responded to the ques- 
tion that .such contact with real teaching as the practice period 
otYers is a far more valuable factor in the training of mathematics 
teachers than is the taking of additional methods courses in the 
teaching of mathematics. 

The Inslilidc oj Eihication, I'nhrrsity of London. The Institute 
of Kducation is the largest training center for secondary school 
teachers in England and Wales. It provides courses for graduates 
who are i)reparing for the university Diploma in Ivduration and/or 
the Teachers Certificate of the Board of Kducation, as well as 
courses leading to higher degrees in educaticMi. Students accepted 
for the courses in secondary school teaching a • required to have 
graduated with first- or second-class honors. 

The In.stilute provides a full-time lecturer in the department 
of mathematics and the courses for pro.spective mathematics 
teachers are better organized and are more speciali;^ed there than 
are corresponding courses in other university training dej)artments 
in England and Wales. Whereas the latter j)rovicle for less than 
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twvnty K-rturrs a yrur on tlu* trarhiiig of inallu'inalirs in secondary 
schools, ihc In>lilulr oilers a course in this subject consisting of two 
hours a week for three terms (thirty weeksK nuikiii.u' a total of some 
sixty liours in all. Of the two weekly lectures one is usually de- 
voted to the systematic discussion of prohlenis in the teachinj? of 
arithmetic, alj^ehra. antl ^urometry in seco!idar\- school-;; the second 
is reservetl for a >eminar in which a \ ariety t)f prohlcnis is discusseil. 
In some of these seminars an opjiortunitx' is alTorded to consider 
problems arisin.u out of dcnii)n>iration lessons sern ; in others an 
effort is maile to Ijrid.ui* the j^aj) brtwi^n certain tt)pics in school 
mathematics and the ci)rrrsj)ondin«^^ adxanceil topics >tudied in the 
university coursr in niatlicmatics; in still others prominent mathe- 
matics teai lu rs ami insj^rctors are invite*^ to discuss certain aspects 
of the trachiiig of mathematics in sclioois. 'I"his theoretical part 
of the trainin.i: in thr tcacliin.ii; of mathenuitics of j)n)spL-ctive mathe- 
matic-; teaclii-rs i. examined at the end tjf the yuar by examination 
(juestions of the tyj-r alrcatly quoted in t Ids cl-iaiU^-r. 

A feature of the traiiun^^ which jirosprciive mathematics teachers 
receive at the Institute of i;ducati»)n is the oj)porlunity to see 
demonstration lessons ii. mathematics om e a wrck during the iirst 
term. 

The Institute oi" I'Muciitio!) arranj^t's for its stn<lents to teach two 
(hiys a week for two te^ms. tluiN fuliilHn.^ the requirements of the 
Hoard of I'Mucation which demand sixty days of practice teaching 
for the Teachers* Crrtliicate. StiuK'Tits who have obtained lirst- 
or secontl-i lass honors in mathematics an* giw-n the opportunity 
to teach in secondarx' school-i in an(l lu-ar Lon<lon. They are re- 
C|uiri-d to teach niathematiis for three forty I'lx'e minute peritxls 
each teaching <lay and to ob>rr\'e for -*ome of the remaining periods. 
The teaching expc.unce alTortls varirt\- both in mathematical 
sulfjects taught and in !\j v's of j)upils taught. 

yV/r Miil//rn:iiti( S Sl-i n aj ruiirrsily rrainin^i Dcparluwnis, 'J'he 
member> of the mathematics stalT '<u* facult\ ) in universities in 
England and Wales arr honors graduates in mathematics. Most 
pnjbably all of tlu-m havi- received tlu-ir mathematical training at 
either Oxfortj or ("andiridge. since these are the two most famous 
mathematical schools in the countrx*. 
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The qualifications of the persons in charge of mathematics in 
university training departments vary eonsicieral)ly. In only one 
training (iej)artment is there a full-time lecturer in mathematics. 
The only qualilkation found to be common to all of these members 
of staff is experience in teaching secondary school mathematics. 
'Jlieir academic qualilieations in mathematics varied from the 
holding of an honors degree in mathematics from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge to a j)ass degree in mathematics from a provincial university. 

Another Type of Professional Training, The importance which 
seems to be attached to the idea of learning to teach by actually 
teaching may pcrhaj)S exj)lain why many headmasters in England 
appoint to their stulY teachers who, while they have had no teach- 
ing experience, possess a good personality and high qualifications in 
their subject. These newly api)ointed, inexperienced teachers 
are placed under the guidance of the senior mathematics masters 
in the school, and in their care they may well receive, in the course 
of one or two years, a thorough training in the methods of teaching 
mathematics a training, moreover, which a student in a training 
department cannot hope to match in thoroughness since he is 
obliged to devote a considerable part of his professional year to the 
discussion of general eci icational questions. 

This training of selected persons to teach mathematics under the 
guidance of an experienced mathematics teacher is regarded in this 
study as j')rofessional training, even though it may lack some of the 
characteristics usually thought of as accompanying professional 
training. As an example of this tyi)e of professional training the 
following j)roce(lurc adopted by Mr. A. \V. Siddons, of the Harrow 
School, lOngland, and cxj)lained to the writer in an imerview, is 
given: Mr. Siddons adopted the plan of having a new teacher teach 
in a room adjacent to his own classroom. llv. visited the new 
teacher with or without notice, and alwa\'s discussed each lesson 
seen. When necessary, and frequently at the request of the new 
teacher himself, Mr. Siddons gave le'-sons for him, these lessors 
being followed by discussions. The whole program of work for his 
class was in)ni time to time discussed with the new teacher, as also 
was the teacliing (jf any particular lesson. The aim of this train- 
ing was to enable the teacher to develop power in the pupils and not 
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merely to imi)art information. In other observation lessons Mr. 
Siddons showvil the teacher how to follow sidetracks i)rolital)ly, 
particularly those using a knowledge of the history of mathema- 
tics. This i)articipution in observing, teaching, and exam- 
ining very (juickly led to confidence and competence in teaching. 

Second TviichiH}!^ Subjccl, A second teaching subject is required 
of all students j)reparing to teach in secondary schools in Kngland. 
The subject most frecjuently chosen as a secoml teaching subject by 
prospective teachers of mathematics is one of the physical sciences, 
usually plu'sics. Chemistry is (juite frequently chosen for a second 
subject, and other subjects, such as botany, general science, geog- 
rai)hyj are also oc-casionally found in combination with mathe- 
matics. The same conditions as to number of lectures, an<l the 
general manner of comlucting the methods courses hold for the 
second teaching subject. Students are given some exj^erience in 
teaching and observing tlieir second subject during the practice 
teaching periods. 

The Malhcmalical Association, Among the ''other agencies'' 
which contribute in some measure to the training of mathematics 
teachers in Kngland is the Mathematical Association, an association 
of teachers interested in the teaching of mathematics whether in 
the elementar\- school or in the secondary school. The Association- 
enjoys at the present time (193S) a membership of some seventeen 
hun<lred persons, most of whom live in ICngland and Wales, though 
geograi)hicall\- the members are distributed in many countries. 
The contribution of this body to the training of mathematics 
teachers does not appear to have been given adequate notice in the 
literature, passing references to its services in imi)roving mathe- 
matics teaching have been made from time to time. 

A forerunner of the Mathematical Association, the Association 
for the Improvement of (ieometrical Teaching or the A. I. (1. T. 
as it s called was organized in 1871 by mathematics teachers in 
public schools in Kngland, in order to correct the state of affairs 
in the teaching of Kuclid that was revealed by the Tublic Schools 
Commission Report of ISOS. The sixty-one original members, of 
whom hit\ -two were schoolmasters, met for the iirst time in Janu- 

2 From (lata fumisla'd by the SL-crctury of the Mathematical .Vssociatiou of Kngland. 
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ary, 1871, with tin* iivowcd purpose of delivering the schools from 
the tyranny of lOudid. 

What did the A. 1. T. actually do? First of all it stirred up much 
discussion and circulated its reports, which gave much admirable advice 
and thereby did much io improve the geometrical teaching in the country. 
In 18S8 Professor Chrystal wrote: think your Association has already 
done much ^^)od to the teachmg of geometry. I begin to find intelligent 
teachers of geometry in a good many places now, where formerly no 
such thing could he founrl." Apart from the stirring up of the teachers 
of the country, the more tangible work of the A. 1. CI. T. consisted of 
the [)ro(luclIon of an admiralde s\'llabus and textbook of geometry. 
The trouble taken over these was enormous. . . . Kventually the syllabus 
was {)ublishe(l in 1S75, after more than four years* work. . . . Meanwhile 
the committee was perpetually trying to iniluence examining bodies but 
without great success., . . Hut *'the questions in geometry pnjposed at 
the Matriculation Kxanunution of the University of London in June 
1S7() deviated from the old Kuclidian type so far to provoke a spirited 
controversy in the columns of the Times'*, ... In hSS/ after si.xteen 
years work they are still bomt)ar(ling the universities. At last, in 1887 
and 188S, Oxford and Cambridge both passed regulations that allowed 
proofs other than Kuclid's provided that Kuclid's order was not violated.^ 

The above extracts from the Presidential Address to the Mathe- 
matical Association by A. \V. Siddons indicates the work done by 
the A. I. G. 'I\ over a period of seventeen or eighteen years. Al- 
though it (lid not meet with the success it had expected or the 
etYorts and enthusiasm ol its members warranted, the A. 1. G. T. 
laid the fouiKhitions early in the present century for the final 
overthrow of luiclid as a textbook in geometry. The A. 1. (i. T. 
became moribund about ISOO, apparently having failed to make 
nnich impression on the existing t-vtramural examining bodies. 
However, its work was revived by ti^e organization of the Mathe- 
matical Assoc-iation in 1S<H. Vv'Uh the formation of this body, 
its ol)jectives began to be realized aiitl its iritluence widened. 

The Mathematical Asscn'iation, like the .\. I. Ci. T., wa an 
organizatioii comp()se<i of schoolmasters. After a few years of 
effective work and steady progress it was stirred to considerable 

3 ^'IVn-in-s-i." i^n'<i(h-nti;il Ajldrcss l'» iIk* Mallu-malical Association, Mathcmalical 
Gii:til€,XS (IVbriK-ry, l^oO), p, 16, 
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activity l)y the adflrcss of John lerry at the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science in Glasgow in Septem- 
ber, l^^Ol. in which hi* attacked the current teaching of mathematics 
in schools and made a strong plea for reform in the teaching of 
mathematics. From \W2 onward the vohunes of the Malhcmalkal 
Cnizctti\ the oUicial puhHcation of the Association from its rebirth 
in IS^U, has contained articles and discussions in which the charges 
against mathematics made by Perry are examined carefully, and in 
which llu» movement for reh)rm in the teaching of mathematics 
receives whole-hearted support. 

The Association fornK^l a Teaching Committee in 1902 to draw 
up a report on the leaching of geometry. This committee has, 
since its incej)tion, been a most important influence toward the 
imjirovement of mathen^itical instruction in the schools of ICngland, 
because its members have usually been active teachers and their 
deliberations have always retlecled the best current practice in 
mathematical teaching in the schools, as well as an awareness of 
the important trenclsin mathematical teaching. 

It may be asked why the Mathematical Association is thought 
of as contributing to the training of the mathematics teachers in 
Knglantj. The foregoing outline of its deveIoj)ment shows the 
clo>e contaet of the Association with, and its influence on, problems 
relating to the mathematics taught in the secondary schools and to 
the methods of tearhing mathematics. In athlition to its influence 
on the teachers alre:Mly in the schools^ the Mather.uiticd Association 
has al>o iniluenced the tearhing of mathematics in the training 
colleges and uni\ i i-ity training (le[)artments through the discussions 
of the A.--oeiationV Reports which form so considerable a part of 
the metlio<is counus in these institutions, 'i'he intluence of the 
AsstxMation has Inen further widened because writers of mathe- 
maties tixtbooks have adoj)te<l the recomniendations of the Asso- 
ciation*> i\ej)orts as they were released. 

In elah<>ratii)n of the above an arcount \*ill now be given of the 
inthu^ine of the Mathematical A.-.-oeiatHiU on the j)re.<ent pro- 
fe.N<ional training of students-in-traininK an«l on the in-service 
training of arti\e teaehersof matlu inaties. 

Injlmui'v of lhiAi^so{ialio)i on PrcscKcii c Tr'iini}ii^, Undoubtedly 
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the most uiiportant inllucncc cxcTtcil by the Mathmnutiral Associa- 
tion on the i)re-SLT\'ice training of prospective niathenuities teuehers 
is by means of the reports which the Association has issued from 
lime to lime. As has been stated, these reports form the basis of 
the lectures and discussions on the teaching of the various mathe- 
matical subjects which are given in training colleges and university 
training departments. 

Since l^^Oi some seventeen ri-ports ha\'e been prepari«d l)y the 
Teaching C\)mmittec of the Association ami ha\'e been ))rinte(l in 
the Matlicnnilical (nizcllc or have been published as separate reports. 
The most \vitlel\* used are those on The Ti\n ln)r^ <>/ Mrrhiniirs ( l^MtS 
and \^)M)K The Teaching of Al\ichrii [VK^S). The Tetnhin\^ of (ieowetry 
(iy2.\ rrvised and ami)litied V).^S). and The Teiirliiu:^ of Arilhmelic 
n^>^v>l). Approximate figures supj)lied by tlu* Mathematiciil Asso- 
ciation show that the nunil)er of copies issued wiries from about 2001) 
{ The Teaching of Mechanics, to xvSOO {The Teaching oj Geometry, 
1^23). It may be assumed, therefore, that thi-se icports have 
been widel\- distributed tt) teacl:.Ts of mathematics and to libraries, 
and that their inlluence has bien correspondingly widespread. 

The reports most widi'ly used to date have b».'i*n those o\\ The 
Teaching oj Geometry (1*^2.^, l^J^vS). An analysis of these report.s 
will serve to illustrate the nature of the others, and to show how 
carefully practical considerations are kept in mind by the framer.s 
of the reports* who are active teachers of matheiiiatics. 

The V)2?^ report on The Teaching of Gconuiry deals in S(*i)arate 
chapters with the following topics: Cieneral Principles, Elementary 
IVactical Considerations, I)iseuss!on on St^me Disputed Points, 
The Question of an Agreed Secjuenee, Notes on Some Minor Points, 
A Word with the I^xaminer and a Xote on RelativilN*. 

In the section on (ieneral Principles the Report ar^m*s for the organi/^a- 
tion of [iropositiuns into those which may be assumed 'at any rate in the 
early stages of a scIkxjI course) and those \vhii*h sheald be ])r(jve(l. 
Many of the latter may well be known as a result (jf work with riders 
(originals) based on the assumed theorems. 

This iiiea of dividing propositions into these two main groups is 
developeil further in the ne.\t t*hapter where. follow*ing an earlier su^^ges- 
tiun contained in a Circular on Geometry issued by the lioanl uf luluca- 
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tion, poonuUry is divMccl for leaching purposes into three stages— Stage 
A, an informal and experimental stage, vStage Ji, a deductive stage, Stage 
C, a systematizing statue. Some suggestions as to the content of each of 
these stages were made. A syllabus of ehissroom work and field work 
was suggested for Stage A. It was assumed that the content of Stage B 
was fairly well esiatdishetl. th(uii;h the Committee did discuss a number 
of disputed points which normally arise in connection with the work of 
Stage H, as, for example, superposition us a metliod of proof, the parallel 
postulate and its implications and alternatives. Since some of these 
ideas were nol generally known to teachers of geometry at the time a 
sectif)n of cf/-csiderat)le length was devoted to these disputed questions. 
In particular, an alternative to the parallel postulate in the form of a 
'^principle nf similarity** was discussed in the hope that some schools 
wouM experiment with it. At that stage the cjuestion of an agreed 
sc(iuence f)f tlief)rems was still a vexed question and the Report offers the 
opinion that no fixed sequence of theorems is necessary. Nevertheless 
it realizes the difficulties the taking of such a position raises, and it makes 
specific suggestions about overcoming the more obvious of these diffi- 
culties. 

Certain minnr points ('though many of them of great practical interest 
to teachers J are then discussed, such as the arrangement of a group of 
theorem.s the df)uble aspect ( f a locus, etc. 

While this report thus covered the important issues in the teach- 
ing of geonietr}* and left no uncertainty as to the position of the 
Committee on certaiii controversial matters, it necessarily gave 
too little information on the practical details for carrying into 
effect its reconnnendations. Particularly did this apply to work 
of Stage A. the informal stiige in the teaching of geometry which 
the rej)t)rt ru'ommended. * Tliese defects or oini.ssions wliich have 
in the tneantinie given rise to discussions cm tlie teaching of geome- 
try, have received attention in the most recent fl^^^^S^ Re[)ort of 
of the Association/ also devoted to the teaching of geometry. 
In the 

introducti(jn to this Report its connection with the V)2.^ Report is stated. 
It is to siTve as a companion to the earlier report. The brief account 
of the c(jntent of the intrfxluctorv* .stage in teaching gef)nielry called 

• .1 S'Y >; / rl ,n} Ihr Tr !chlU\:, •/ (tCOiHClry iu .SV /^^ prcp.lU'd Ijy tho MiUhc- 
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Stage A—U here developed into a syllabus for a course on informal 
Kenniclry hascHl on class room and field work. A whole section of some 
is pages is devoted to a discussion of '^details of teaching in Stage A." 
This discussion on leaching is characterized by such statements as "This 
work can be driven home further by questions such as this"; ''A g(jod 
problem would be as follows"; ''One elective way of doing this, one no 
doubt of many, is to say each followed by the appropriate problem 

or explanation which can be used to advantage by a novice in teaching. 
Here then is a thoroughly practical section on the informal stage, Stage 
A, of geometry teaching. What of ttie other stages? The <ieductive 
stage, Stage li of the earlier Report, is treated in like manner in four 
chai)ters as follows: 
fiv) Stage B. 

The Relation between the Stages. 

Main .-Vims of Stage B. 

Freedom of Order. 

(v) The (iroups of Theorems. 

(vi) Riders (Original), Constructions and Standard Theorems. 

(vii) Further Details of Teaching in Stage B. 

Chapter vii abf)ve again runs to 22 pages, which are full of useful 
suggesti{)ns for teaching the groups of theorems of Chapter v, for dealing 
with solid geometry, for correlating geometry with geography, and so on. 

.\gain Stage C, the systematizing stage in teaching geometry, is 
elaborated from the earlier Stage C into two chapters, one dealing with 
the logical structure of geometry (for school purptjses). the (jther dealing 
with more philosophical questions relating t(j the theory of parallels. 
.•\ppendices of S{)mc 50 pages deal with miscellaneous topics of interest 
and of value to teachers of geonietr\', including^ in .\ppendi.\ 1, a list of 
suitable class room apparatus for teaching geometry. 

In 1002 a conmuttee of the Association j^reparcd a report 
which contained recommendations on the teaching of geometry in 
the light of the (liscussi( ns which followe<l l*crry\s address and also 
in the light of the consideration which had Ix-en given by the 
.Mathematical .Association to the replacemmt of luiclid as a text- 
book in geometry. It is interesting to C(jmparc these recomnu-nda- 
tions with those of the later ri'])orts (1^)2.\ lO.vX}; In the earlier 
report the following recommendations were made: ti» that geometry 
should be i?itroduccd informally, Mi^ that the working of riders 
(originals.) is impcjrtant (iiij that the formal subject niatter be 
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divided into constructions and theorems, (iv) that the j)roof by 
superposition he retained, aiul (v) that theorems he presented in a 
given order. In the hiter report the Committee, while approving 
the emphasis on riders and on the informal introduction to geome- 
try, allowed the further lihert>' of not recpiiring a tixed se(}uence of 
theorems anil of not rctjuirinic the use of j)roof by superjjosition. 
This comparison afH)nU one ilh^tration of many which might be 
given to show how the Mathematical Association through the years 
has altered its p-oint of \ iew as emphases in the teaching of a par- 
ticular subject have* changed. At the time each report was pro- 
duced, however, i; represented a balanced account of good current 
teaching i)ractice.-. 

A list of the subjects about which reports have been j)repare(l 
will illustrate the range of the Associatitni's activities. 

1. Report on Arithmetic and Algebra (1902) 

2. Teaehing of Mechanics (1^)04) 

.\ Advaneed School Mathematics (P^l)4) (Introducticju of dilTerential 
and integral calculus recommended) 

4. Mathematics in Preparattjry Sehocjls fl^>l)7) 

5. Course of Mat!iematics Required f(jr Kntrancc Scholarship Kxanu*- 

nalions flOOS) 

6. Teaching of Mathematics in Knglisli Public Scho{)ls (for Inter- 

national Ccjnnnission ) (l^^OS^ 

7. Reform of Mathematical Teaehing in (iermany (^M3) (Informs 

teachers of reform movements in another impcntant country) 

8. Mathematics in Secondary Schools (l'M4) CPn)tests against the 

etYocts of external examinations on the teaching ()f mathematics in 
Secondary Selujols) 
y. Teaehing '»f Calculus in Public .Schools (Prepared for Inter- 

national Commission ) 
Ul Cieneral Mathematics Syllabus for Xon-spceialists in Pul^lic Schools 

11. The Teaching tjf Arithmetic (lOK)) TReeommends reducing the 

suhiect matter then beim^ taught in \rithmetic in the schools, and 
sire-M-^ iiuportanciMjf setting problems ''such as oc^cur in practice'') 

12. The Ti^aihinii; of Mathematics in Secondary Schools {\^)V)) (Urges 

imi)ori.Ji( e of trigonometry, calculus, mechanics as school sub- 
jects ^ivcs definite opiinons on the training of teachers of 
mathematics) 
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^^, The Tcadiing of Mechanics (1^)18) (mentioned above) 

14. The Teaching of Geometry (1923) 

15. Mathematics for Oirls (1026) 

16. Teaching of Mechanics (1930) 

17. The Training of Mathematics Teachers (1U()2) 

Of course not all of these reports have made equally valuable 
contributions to the pre-service training of a teacher. However, 
the Association's more recent rej)orts on the teaching of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and mechanics form the basis of discussions and 
reading which the prospective mathematics teachers do during 
their course of professional training, and, because of this, they have 
a very defmite influence in helping to make prospective teachers 
aware both of the problems confronting mathematics teachers and 
of some of the methods of dealing with these problems which long 
and thoughtful e\i)erience have devised. 

iHlliicnce oj I lie Association on In-service Training, It must not 
he thought that the effect of the Mathematical Association on the 
training of mathematics teachers has been confined to its contribu- 
tions to the pre-service training of prospective mathematics 
teachers. Perhaps its greatest influence has been to serve as an 
agency for the in-service training of teachers. In addition to the 
reports, the Association publishes the Mathematical Gazette five 
times a year, ICach issue of the Gazette runs to about 2200 copies 
which are (listributed first to its 1700 members and then to libraries 
or to general sales. ImjKirtant features of each issue of the Afalhe- 
matical Gazette are articles, mathematical notes, reviews and notices, 
and gleanings. 

Articles, The articles appearing in the (}azctle may be classi- 
fled into fi) U(hlresses by the President of the Asso^-^ation or other 
visiting lecturers, (ii) articles dealing with the teaching of some 
topic or subject in mathematics, (iii) discussiuns on selected sub- 
jects pertaining to the teaching of mathematics which perhaps are 
engaging the attention of a considerable body of teachers. 

According to the record provided by the Gazette it seems the 
\*earl\' custom for the President of the Mathematical Association 
to deliver a presidential address. In the past the respective presi- 
dents have used the opportunity provi^led by the annual meetings 
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to give an account cither of recent <levelo[)nionts in advanced 
branches of mathematics, physics, and other related sciences, or of 
some branch of knowled^je unlamiliar to the hiyman but havin;^ 
mathematical implications, or to give authoritative statements on 
issues more directly relating to the teaching of mathematics. In 
addition to the presidential addresses those by other eminent 
lecturers also fall into the given categories. Such addresses, given 
as they are by eminent authorities in each field, are of great impor- 
tance for the **iurther edueation of teachers." IVrusal of these 
addresses leads to the surmise that they may wi-ll open up to 
teachers new realms of ideas because of com{)rehensivo introduc- 
tions to novel aspects oi science by aeknowK-dgrd experts; other 
addresses again provide an important background of ideas and 
principles for many of the topics which teachers will have to teach 
(at a much lower standard) in the secondary schools. Of course it 
is obvious that all teachers will not read all of these articles, but 
the evidence o})tained from interviev/s with many teachers in dif- 
ferent parts of Kngland and Wales indicates that they are being used 
to considerable advantage by them. The following are titles of 
addresses given before the Association and published in the Malhc- 
maliciil Gazelle, 'i'hey indicate how important is the intluencc thus 
brought to bear on the thinking of mathematics teachers. 

1. A. Andra le, Prf)blems of Atomic Structure 
S. Hroclctsky, Aeroplane Mathematics 

A. Kdflingtf)n, Relativity 

Decline of Deterniini.-^m 
K. Picard, I)evelf)i)ment of Mathematical Analysis and Its Relation 

to the Other Sciences 
K. 'W Whit taker, What Is Knergy? 

A. Sommerfeld, The Scienulic Results and Aims of Modern Applied 
Mechanics 

2. C\ Kuc/yn>;ki, IV)i)uIatif)n Trends 

J I. T. lb Piaggif), Psychology and Mathematics 
V \\ Ramsfw, Mathematical Logic 
A. X. Whitehead, Aims of Kducation 

arson , Intuit ion 
O. Darbou.v, The l)e\elf)i)ment of Oeometrical Methods 
(i. 11. Hardy, Wiiat Is (leomctry? 
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R. L. Heath, Greek Mathematics and Science 

E. W. Ilobson, Democratization of Mathematics 

C. S. Jackson, The Elementary Arithmetic of the Theory of Xumbers 

1\ E, B. Jourdain, Introduction to Irrational Xumbers 

E. H, Xeville, The Vood of the (lods (An appeal for reorganization of 

scholarship mathematics in secondary anrl public schools.) 
A. \V. Siddons, Progress. (An account ()f the activities of the 

A.I. ti.T. and Mathematical Association.) 
\\\ IL Young, Introduction to the Mathematical Ideas of Infinity 

While it seems apparent that stimulus is provided by lectures 
of the type listed, the publication of s di lectures by no means 
constitutes the sum total of the Mathematical Association's con- 
tribution to the in-service training of the mathematics teacher. 
The members of the Association share in the discussions which 
follow the publication of a report. These discussions are frequently 
held in the various centers where there are branches of the Associa- 
tion, and members are encouraged to examine and challenge the 
findings listed in the rei)ort. Reports of such discussions are also 
frequently published. In addition to the discussions which follow 
the publication of each report, other discussions on topics of con- 
siderable interest to a group of mathematics teachers are arranged 
by the Association, usually at its annual meetings. The practice 
is for three or four speakers to oj)en a discussion and then for mem- 
bers to contribute as they wish. The record of the subjects so 
discussed (luring the present century already makes an impressive 
list. Xo attempt will be made to summarize all of these discussions, 
but attention must be drawn to certain of the more signiticant 
among them. 

Xaturally there first come to mind the lengthy discussions on the 
Perry Movement for the reform of mathematics. It is true to say 
that for the first few years of the present century the greater part 
of the Association's attention was devoted to di.^cussions on the 
teaching of geometry. But as early as l^^^ll 12 the attention had 
shifted to the teaching of algebra and. although no report on algebra 
was prepared at that early date, the Gazelle had already published 
articles and addre.^.^cs on the teaching of algebra by Xunn. which, 
elaborated in his important books on the subject, have contributed 
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so greatly to the reform of the teaching of algol>ra in England. 
From its inception it luis been the good fortune of the Mathematical 
Association to name among its members leaders in the tield of 
mathematics as well as of education who have given of their knowl- 
edge, experience, wisdom, and energy in promoting the cause of 
mathematics teaching in ICngiand. The contribution of thrse 
leaders to the types of discussions listed l)elow constitute in them- 
selves no inconsiderable inirt of the value for teacliers of the ideas 
recorded in the volumes of the Malhcmalical Gaztitc, 

Topics on which valuable discussions have been arranged from 
time to time are: 

The ''Xew" Geometry 

An Arithmetic Syiiat)us for Secondary Schools 
Aims and Methods of School Algebra 

On Some Unreali/ced Possibilities in Mathematical KtUication 
A Plea for Hadier Introduction of the Calculus 
Teaching Mechanics to Beginners 

Sequence of Thcfirems in Schotjl Geometry (1922) (See V)2S Report) 
Plea for Probability in schools 
Syllabus in Additional Mathematics 

The History of Mathematics: its Relation to Pupil and Teacher 
Methods of Learninu: Geometrical Theorems 
Rider Work in Geonv*try 
Teaching of Loci 

Bearitig of Higher (leonictry on the School Course 
Teaching of Elementary Astronomy 
Reform of Mathematics 
First Encounter with a Limit 
Stu(^y of Statistics in a School Course 

It is evident that these discussions cover a very wide range of 
topics of interest to niathcmatics teachers, and their contrnt reveals 
the useful contribution which they may make both to the more 
cffeclive teaching o\ a ijurticular ttJpic. and also as a stimulus to 
experiment with tea- hing oi new topics in mathematics classes. 

To scune extent such discussions may well till the gaps left in 
the mathematics teacher's equipment after he has attemled the 
more formal course work in mathematics in a university. If sulli- 
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cicntly disseminated among teachers, they serve to provide bases 
for the kind of experience which is of the utmost importance in 
the training of mathematics teachers, according to the principles 
which arc central to this thesis, 'i'hc value of these addresses and 
discussions both for prospective and active mathematics teachers 
ma\' be judged by the following review of the discussion on ''Methods 
of Learning (ieometrical Theorems/' 

The discussion^ was introduced by the senior mathematical 
master at Harrow School who began b\' considering the organisation 
of the theorems of geometry into groups for teaching purposes. Of 
special interest was what he called a digression on method, in 
which he outlined his own method of teaching geometry. The 
steps suggested were as follows: Teacher requires each boy to have 
a piece of scrap paper besiile him (in every lesson) on which he 
attempts to draw the figure for the new proposition; teacher draws 
figure on the blackboard and letters it; pupils check their figures, 
discuss differences in drawings and letter figure as on blackboard 
(for convenience of reference); teacher allows a few minutes in 
which each boy attempts to i)rove the proposition; cross-questions 
the class to draw from them what is given, what is required, and 
what they have found out: marks this information on the figure 
on the l)lackl)()ard fin colored chall;'); in this way builds up the 
complete proof of the proposition; does not necessarily write out 
the proof at this lesson, but waits till allied theorems have been 
I)rove(l in the same way, and later devotes a period to the writing 
out of two or three theorems. Again, the writing out of a theorem 
(lei)eiuls on knowing the theorems which can be assumed and this 
illustrates the importance of dealing with chains of theorems **to 
drive home the perspective of the theorems as a whole or of a 
group." A child knows a new theorem when he is convinced of 
its truth, he knows its enunciation, he can apply it to numerical 
cases and he can use it, if need be, in a logical i)roof. 

After further explanation along these lines the subject was dis- 
cussed by other teachers who raised questions and contributed 
information on the most suitable method of naming triangles, 
methods of teaching pupils how to remember which construction 

* Review of ducussii)!! reported in Mathmatiail Gazelle, XVII (May, 1933), pp. 
76-83. 
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HiH's to draw whcv ^roving a ditVicult thmrcm such as the Pytha- 
goras throrcm. in what nviWv ihi'orcTns and riders (originals) should 
be taught (ridiTs firsts tlu^ im] ortancc or otherwise of the fonnal 
method of writing out the proof of a theorem. 

It will be noted that the discussion was kept on a thoroughly 
practical level, and that it contains infornuiti- n which would be of 
great value both to experienced teachers who cannot frecjuently 
meet with other teachers to discuss dilViculties and to exchange 
experiences, and also to students or young teachers in the early 
clays of their teaching career. The discussions on the topics listed 
above are all on the same practical level. 

The evidence here presented concerning the contribution of the 
Mathematical Association to th'' in-service training of the mathe- 
matics teachers in ICngland and Wales th'^ough reports, articles, and 
<liscu/^sions is impressive, 'Vlvdi it has been effective lU achieving 
the result here claimed for it n^ax* be seer, from an examination of 
the modiiications niade in nuithematiLal textbooks hjllowing the 
publication of the various reports of the Asstu-iation. 

KcvieiiS and Xolicc'. Another service performed by the Asso- 
ciation which seetns to be of value to mathematics teachers, if ii is 
not so directly valuable as a i 'itributory factor mi m-service 
training, is the publication tu* rev'-. .^ of mathematical books. Con- 
sitlerablc space is allocated to • jmiietent reviews uf school text- 
books in mathematics an.d b\' this means teachers are able to judge 
ihe merits of the various bonks reviewed. A nvTe imp(M-tant 
service, however, is provided by the careful and scholarly reviews 
of works on atlvancecl tnathematics. Hooks on ;»d\'ancec| mathe- 
matics whether written in English or in tnher languages are so 
reviLWed by exjKTts in the particular subject as to iM-o\-ide teachers 
who wish ti^ continue the study n\ some branch n\ mathematics 
with exjnrt guidance in the seh ctiiu. of suitable treatises for stu<i\\ 

MdtJ:n)uitiitil Xolcs. In each issue of the (.iiwttc there are 
a number of note^ on tt^int's relatir^i^ to ele?nentar\- matheir.ati(*s, 
which arc regarded as of inti-rest to teachers. Teacher> themselves 
contribute maiiy of these iKUes. 

Tec Tr.iiniir^ of Malrrnuiliis Triu hrrs. Vvnm time to tinv the 
Mathematical Association has publi>he(l statcmetits and rcpi^rts 
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on tin* traiiiing of nuillunKitics li*acluTs. SoiiU' of the principles 
outlinrd in tin* inlrodiution to this study have the support of the 
Assni iation. It has exprissid its recognition o\ the n^^rd for the 
profi'ssional traininic as will as f(^r the ae.'^'leniic training (^f nuithc- 
niatirs ti-aehers. While various nuniljers of the CnizcUc contain 
articles dcvcUed t(^ this suhjeet. the Associaticui has not pressed 
lor reform in this direction with the zeal with which it has attackeil 
the pn^bleni o\ improx ing nnitheniatical instrucii(Ui in the schools. 
Speakers at the meetings of the Association have Ivom time to time 
called attention t(^ the inade(juate training of teachers. A com- 
mittee of the Ass(H'iatitm prepared a report on the Traininj^ of 
Miit/icmatiiS Tcaclwrs in Kuf^land in VK^l. and use has alrea{ly 
been made in this study of the I'mdings of this report. While the 
report states important principles gowrning the training of matlie- 
matic< teachers, the pnint is made in thi< study that the Ass(K-iati(M\ 
has contributed more deiinitel}* in this re>[uct t(^ teachers in 
England in fcirm of in-service training than througli any dir- t 
iniluence it has Inul on the institutinns. urgani/ed iv^r that pur- 
pi^se, considerable though that und(Uibtedl\' is, 

Vacilion Courses, A tiuestion of s(Mne interest is whether the 
untrained teachers in >econdar\' schouls attend duirses (^f profes- 
sional training during their active teaching career. I'nfortunately 
there is n(^ reliable SDurei- from which such iiiformati(Hi can be 
obtained. IIowe\er, <ome mathematics teachers, including a few 
untrained teachers, k\o take advantage of the facilities for furtlier 
training pnudded annually by a number of uniwrsity training 
departments, by the H(nird oi IMucatinn. and by certain local 
education authorities. These facilities f(^r further prcMVssinnal 
training take tlie fc^rin o\ vacation cour>es or summer courses. 
The avcnved purj^ose of these cour>es i< to provide an opportunity 
fi^r a limited number tU* matheniatic> teacher.- to meet together to 
discuss with experienceil teachers antl in>pectors their teaching 
problem^ and dilViculties, and in thi> wa\* to receive help and 
in>pirati(Ui iov \\w\v (uvn teachin.g. 

*rhe number cU* \acation coursi*^ in mathemati 's offered i-ach 
year in I-.ngland and Wales is sn*.all. and Varies to some extent from 
\ ear to N ear, as will be >een friun Table XI. 
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Tahlf XI shows that tho nunihiT t)f tktsohs attontling the courses 
is snuill, lull this duc-s not mean tha he response of the teachers 
ispot)r. Rather u ?iu-ansthat attenthmee on the courses, especially 
those courM.s conducteil In* the Hoard ol lulucation, is limited. 

Taiu.i: XI* 

(jnn.R CuCRSKS FOR \!ATKKM ATICS TEACHERS 



>ll *Hl Fl'LL-TlMK Col!R.<l.S rARr-TlUK \ilRSV:S 

NunilAT ff NuiuImt NumlxT oi Number 
Cv'ur>is Aiunilin^ Cvmrs^s AUviuiing 



.M.uhcnulk> 2 15 

V)M) 161) 4 2(y\ 

VK^7 141 7 2c;2 

• C -mj'iic.l \T m l.iUcs i:i / i.iCJii '»J in I .'^ p. 1 '7; /'/i«t J.'i >;» in I p /CJuia.'i.'rt in I k^T^ p ^oj 

I'or example, out oi* some 25(J applicants for the Hoard of Mduca- 
tion's summer CiUirsc in mathematics it is customary to select 
between 01) and Tu persons; and no attempt is made by the Hoard to 
pro\'ide adilitional classes to absorb the unsuccessful applicants. 
The reason for this iMacticc is that the Hiiaril release onl\' a small 
number of iheir otVicers to conduct each coursv., and it is felt tliat 
the discussion i:ro;ii)s imo which the classes are dix'ideil should be 
suliicientlx' small to allow free particii)ation in discus>ions by all 
members of each discussion irrou]). 

To illustrate the kind of work done in these sunnner ccuirses 
anti to indicate their wdue for the in-ser\*ice i)rofes<io!*.al training 
of teacher> alteriding them» the following sunnnary of the work 
tlone in a recent sunnner school'* contjucted by four Inspectors of 
the Hoard of I'.ducation antl two \*isiting teachers is gi\cn. 

From >ome J5n ai^j^licants ()() nun and women were chosen to 
attend this summer course. In making the selection of persons 
for sunnner ctuirses each year, the selectors are usUidts* guided by: 

1. The inlluence which a juTson is likely to Ikinc on the improve- 
ment o\ mathematical teaching by \*irtue of his pii^ition and 
thciefore senior mathenuitical n::isters are welcomed. 

iliiiu ali'Mj. h U'l.ilr^ l-i llu- Summrr N hi>ui in M.ulu iu.Uu s, In Id in ( )\funl, .\u.uu<t» 
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2. The need of the hulividual teacher very inexperienced 
teachers or teacher;^ who are too oKl are rejected in favor of 
persons who have taught mathematics for perhaps seven to 
ten years. 

Tt is felt that the hitter have had sulVicient experience both to be 
aware of the iHlliculties in teaching mathematics and to have given 
considerable thought to their sokition; that therefore they are in a 
position to make vahiable contributions to the discussions. 

The course consisted of twenty-eight lectures, three lectures a 
day for ten da\-s and. in addition, discussions in the evening. These 
evening discussions are usually devoted to topics outside the range 
of work covered in the lectures. 

'J'he subjects discussed during the course and the number of 
lectures devoted to each were as follows: 



Inaugural address 1 

Arithmetic 2 

.Mgehra 4 

ti come try 5 

Mechanics 2 

Mathematics and l-'.nglish 1 

AstHMiomy for schools 2 

Trigonometry 1 

Statistics (introductory) 2 

Hist(^ry of mathematics 2 

C\dculus J 

(iraphs 1 

School textbooks in mathenuitics dunce and (iuality 1 

Concluding meeting 1 

Total 2S 



While n(^ tojuc ciudd be discussed in any great detail in the time 
allowed for it, the jn^aclice is tn tliscuss issues of major importance 
and to exchangL' (^i>inions and exiieriences on these issues. Certain 
subjects, as. \nv v\i\n\\)k\ histc^ry of mathematics, statistics, not 
usually taught in sclu^ols were discussecl in order both to serve as 
an introduction to them \ov the teachers to whom they were 
unfamiliar, and to illustrate how they might be taught in schools. 
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Vacation courses for scoondarx' school niathcniatics teachers 
have (Hra>i(nially been organi/rd hy the mathematics department 
of universities in Kngland. A rei^ort of a two weeks* summer course 
appeared in the Mdt/ic»uilical Giizctli\ No. U^). p. The course 

was given at the University ( t Leeds and was attended by thirty- 
live teachers from the following types of schools: indjlie schools, 
grammar sch()i)ls, countr\- secondar\- schools. eit\- secondary 
schools, girls' high schools, and i)uinl teacher centers. 

The course consisted o{ li' lectures and discussions on the teach- 
ing of schtnd mathematics (geometry, algebra, calcuIusK (ii) lee- 
turi-s on nimiograi^hy and ci)mi)utation. and (jii) a series of bio- 
graphical lectures ilealing with the work ol (\irnot. Maclaurin, 
Kelvin. Rayleigh. Ua>ley. Sylvester. Salmon. Habbage. Whit- 
worth. (Merk. Rankine, Descartes (and graphs), Terry, ])*()cagne, 
Argand, Abeb Riemann. Xeumann. Maxwell, and Faraday. 

It will be seen fnnu this account that the vacation courses do not 
attempt ti) be systemat^"-; courses on the methods of teaching 
mathematics. The subjects chosen for lectures and discussion are 
such, nevertheless, as to \oci\> attention on the more important 
probK-ms in the teaching of mathematics, and. in ad<Htion, to 
provide an introductii)n ii) new toi)ics w^ueh will serve to stinuilate 
the thinking of the mathematics teachers along new lines. The 
biograi)hical lectures in the l.ee<ls ciuirse and tlu' lectures on non- 
school mathematics oi the UoanI of Kdueation's course delinitely 
belong [0 the latter categc^ry. 

Because of the small numbers of teachers who attend these 
vacation ccuirses. it cannot be ami is not claimed that the i-ourses 
proviile as elTective a method of in-ser\ ice training as do the other 
agrncies. However, for those mathematics teacher^ i^rivilegnl to 
attend them the (oursrs ma\- lu* of great i^ractical vahk and may 
serve as a scuuve ni real insiuration Un their own teaching. I'or 
this reas(m they merit ccuisideration in a stuily o\ the training of 
mathematics teachers in lingland. 

Ilii^Inr Dciinrs in !\ducatioH. In-sc*rvice profe^^i.mal training of 
another kind is provided in scMiie (M* the uni\ersities in Mngland and 
W ales in the fc^rm of courses leading to higher degrees education. 
The degree most commonly awarded in education is the Master of 
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Arts, though the ^Master of Kch ition and Doctor of Philosophy 
ilegrcos also arc awartlcd in ccUication by some of the universities. 

In thu University of Lonckui lecture course? are provided for 
students taking the M.A. degree in education, and these arc 
arrangiul in the lute afternoon or early evening for the convenience 
of teachers who wish to attend. In addition to presenting satis- 
factory work at the written examinations in education, educational 
psychology, comparative etlucation, history of education candi- 
dates for the M.A. degree in education must prepare a thesis on 
an approved subject. 

Candichites for the Doctor's degree in education in universities 
in England and Wales are required to prepare and to defend a 
thesis on some approved subject. 

Sinnnniry. This section dealt with the contril)utions of three 
agencies to the professional preparation of mathematics teachers: 
namely, the university training ilepartments, the Mathematiial 
AssoeiatiiMi, an{l vacation courses for teachers. The following are 
the principal findings. 

1. The contribution of the univer.^ity training ilepartments was 
shown to be entirely professional in character. It consists of 
onirses of lectures on the the<iry of ctlucation, psychology, special 
methods, hygiene, plu'sieal training, and, in additiiMi, of the require- 
ment (^f a peritul of twelve weeks' supervised practice teaching in 
the schools. 'I'h ^>ecial metluuls courses in mathematics which 
are of chief inteu. this stuily consist of comparativel\* few 
lectures (average number ubtuit twenty^i on various aspects of the 
teaching oi mathematics. An attempt was nKule to show the 
nature ai the work ctn'ered in the special methods lectures by citing 
representative examinatiim (juestions fnmi examination jxijvrs. It 
was pointed out, however, that the examinations (Ui sjvcial methods 
ilo not cuvupy a very important place in the scheme of training. 

(ireat importance is attached to the jieriod o\ practice teaching. 
In man\- institutituis this periled, tt^^ether with the demonstration 
and observation lessons which acciunjiany the methods lectures, 
is regartled as the most valuable jnirt o\ the wlude period of training. 

.V Stnne training i,- given in the melhnd nf teaching atiother 
subject besiiles mathematics. For a majority of iM'ospective 
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mathematics teachers this second subject is one of the ph\*sical 
sciences. 

4. An acciHuu was trivcn of ilie i^rolrssional training in mathe- 
matics offered in the I dilute of Kdueation to prospective mathe- 
matics teachers in seconihiry schools in I\njj:land. 

5. The important contribution of the Mathematical Association 
to the professional trainint: of niathematics teachers was illustrated 
in some detail l)y reterrint: to the iniluenco of the Association's 
reports on the teachinj^ of mathematical subjects, and to the articles 
in its journal, the MalJuDhiliral CnizcHc. 

6. It was shown that thout^h the facilities pro\'ided in I\ngland 
anil Wales for professional in-ser\-ice training through vacation 
courses are inadequate, yet those few \*aeation courses which are 
conducted in the teaching of matluniaties prtu'ide valuable in- 
service training \ov tht^se teaclu-rs who attend them. 

7. Mcxst universities in I''.ngland and Wales award higher degrees 
in educatiiui. principally the Master's degree. I)etinitr courses 
arc organized leading ti^ this decree in education, and a thesis is an 
integral part of the re([uirements. 

Tin-: I'M ri:i) s rArr.s 

Ccrli'iCtilixui Rr.fuin >}irril>\ hi a prrx iiUis secticMi it has been 
shown that tbi- minimum amount of training, both academic and 
professionaK which i^rosjx'etive mailunuuics teachers must receive 
before being rligible for apinuntnunt- to hiirh sehfiols in many 
states iu the I'nited States is dL*terniini-d by the state certincatitMi 
requirements. The.se certificatitui ret[uirement>, so far as they con- 
cern the professional asjH'cts of training, are th:\t students .^^hould 
have completed an a\'erage of about iiiteeri ere liis in the theorx' and 
l^ractiee of edueatii^n. though tbi> mimber of eredits varies in dif- 
ferent states fnun zero to thirtx' (U* nvM'e -eme-lrrdiours. Without 
significant exeeptions seeondarx* seliool te;uher> in the United 
States are eertifietb A certificate wdid in one state is not neces- 
sarily valid in antuber state, hideed, it i.-^ c^nuntui to fmd nn^re 
than ont lype of certificate in a state. (Hvim: to these conditions 
a witle tietwork o\ certif\ ing bodies has grown up tbnnighout the 
nation, some of ihem local, others organized on a ;tate-wide basis, 
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but each with its own requirenu'iits, and this accounts for the 
present wide range in the prolessiunal and academic standards to 
be met for certilication. 

An important inlluence is exerted on the stabilization of certitlca- 
tion requirements by the hirge accrediting associations which were 
mentioned c^rlier. While some educational authorities, as, for 
example, New York City, conduct their own examinations for 
certification, in general courses which are adequate to cover cer- 
tilication requirements in the various states are provided for in 
the universities, colleges, and teachers colleges. In the schools of 
education in the universities and in teachers colleges, ample i)rovi- 
sion for the study of education is made. In the colleges, however, 
it seems to be the common practice to provide no more education 
courses than are necessary to meet the requirements of state 
certification. 

A summary of the practices regarding certification of teachers 
was prepared by v^ueltz from data collected for the Natit)nal Survey 
of the Kducation of Teachers. The conclusions relevant for this 
study are as follows: 

Certificates are nu\v most e:)inmonly issued on the basis of educational 
training. . . . 

In general, certificates for teaching in hi.i^h selu)»)U are based upon four 
\'ears of CDllego trainiiiL:. which ineludes between tifteen and eighteen 
semester hours (jf creilit in the tiehl of ediu'ational theory. . . . 

There is a Iremi towanl reciuirir^ij: teaehers of inathoniatik s to have 
special pre{)aration in this field ^education) before they are eertifiod to 
teach the subjcft u^athematicsi. . . . 

Thirty slates have a definite re(|uirenient uf >(nw form of af^prentice or 
jiractice teaehing. A tendency inward re(|uiring training agencies to 
provide adequate facilities for this work is indieated. 

There is a tendency to specify snme nf the separate coursers in Cflucalional 
theory that are acce[neil to meet the requirement in this fiehl. las for 
exanv*'\ a course on methods of teac hing high school mathematics, for 
jiros^ i\'e mathematics teachers^' 

^ H. A. Suolt/» /7a- Status rcaclwrs of Srcond^irv MMhvtuatU's in the L nitid Slates, 
pp. 114-110. 
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ProfvssioHiil TrainiHii in Unhcrsilics and Collci^cs, The Xatit)nal 
Survey shnwcil that scliools or a)lk*grs of education assoeialed with 
universities or eolK«»rts are of reeent growth, their number having 
inerea>eil from twrlve in 1^)05 to one hiuuhetl and live in V)^^, 
The important lindinijs oi the Sur\*e\* eoneerning these schools of 
education which are reU'vant lor this study are as follows: 

In more ih:in half of iheni ditVorcniiaied under-graduato curricula for 
teachers htgiii with the freshman year; in 2S per cent widi the junior 
year; in S per cent at the unuluaie le\el. . . . Selu)()l> atu) colleges of 
cduealion include the largest leadu-r education institutions in the rnited 
Stales. . . . 

In only 24 per cent of the insiiiuiions w;is ju\'paration for teaching re- 
stricted to the sclu)ol o; collei^e of education; in To per cent jirospcctive 
ItMchers were enrolled in odier eolleges as well. . . . However, a median 
of 71 per ceiU of all undergraduate students who receiw degrees with 
complete (iualifu;itions for eeriiiication wore reported as enrolled in the 
schools of education. . . . 

The extent of control exereised hy sc hools (if educatitin is shown hy ^omo 
of their polieies and pra^'liees. In four-liflhs of the eases the schools of 
education rej^orted that ihey designate the specific Ileitis that are accept- 
able as major i^r minor fields of coiu'cnt ration for teaching/ 

In view of the imptirtancc of these instiiutit)ns for the professional 
training of teach (.-: it is of interest to oxamine the ])rofessional 
courses which they preserihi for pnispeciive teachers. Information 
on this point is given in Table XII which is adapted from the report 
of the Xational Survey. 

Table XII sht)ws that purely professinnal subjects acciiunt for 
abtuit one-fifth (U* the t>Ual num!)er ni credits recjuired for gradua- 
tion fnun universities and colleges, and for al)(Uit one-fourth of the 
number for graduation from teaelu-rs cnlK-ges. This differen.v 
arises bec;iuse in the universities and colleges practice teaching is 
included as part of education ami educational jisychology, whereas 
in the teachers colleges it is given sejuirale recognition in terms of 
points. The oducational >ul)jeets taken by a consitlerable majority 

IMiu .oi"n t'f i\-.u iu r-. \*.'!. 1 1 i . \u\ U»7. 
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of studcnt.s in these institution^ sirni ic^ hi* cdiicution, educational 
psx'chology, general psyelu^logy. special methods, student-teaching, 
and general methods in that order.'-' 

Another factor inlluencing the nunduT of credits in e(lucatii)n and 
related subjects taken hy stUileiUs in universities and colleges is 
that the accrediting associations have designated ndninuun require- 
ments in these suhjects. l'*or example, two of these associations 
specify a minimum of 15 credits, two others a minimum of 12 
credits; the remaining association has a recjuirement of professional 
preparation or successful teaching without pvscribing a minimum. 

T.Mu.i: MP 

J-KKSCRUTlnN^ 1\ \I \JuR XCMU-MIC WD I'KOKK-M' A' \r. ( 'neR<i:< (WrALOGCK 
DATA KOR 57 VN IVKR^I I IlS AS M Ci AND J > n:\ein%R< Ci )1.1.I:(;KS 

•3 - Maj-T Sr.liji-rt 
■i M.iliifm.mc^ 

liialilulii-n^ ^ 5 

Jl r: m: 

riiivrrsilii*> iind 
l*oili%v> 125 17 40 JV <)7 0 .•^ 7S 2 1.^ u 

U-Lvs ISO 12 45 25 1(H) 5 41 is M I J4 7 '^5 2 lo 7 

v-i m. p. 5iif. r.ihU's 11 .ui.i e. 

t Inoluilos sliulrnt U'aihini; .iiiil nlwiTv.iti.ijt. 
; 1* = JHT ecu I «'f in<li*uti>MH j tremor ii>iii;;. 
R = raiisT "jf sonii'.sicr h-^ur?*. 

Spirial Miihotis. Of particular conin-rn for this study is the 
kind of i)re{)arati(Mi which prospi cliw mathematics tcachrrs 
receive in tlu'Sr institutions in the special nu-thods C(un*ses and in 
{)ractice teaching. Acenrding t<i <hita collated by the National 
Survey, spcidal methtnls courses, reganled as agi'iu ics (W' prufessiiMud 
training, rank high in the cstiinalioji (»f teai'lu'r-^. In mathematics 
these special niethoils conr>es deal with the teaching of mathe- 
matics in junior and or senior high schooN. 

imUmm of I'lailur-. \*oL III, p. 2(in, l.ihU- 1>. 
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Ti\h\v XIII was tH)ni])ili'(l from ihita sui)pliL'(l in answer to a qu'*s- 
tionnairi'. WhiK' llu* nunibi-r of n»s])onsi»s (1ol*s not }i[ivL' tlu' data 
great si.muliranLW the fact that the instituti(Mis resjx^nding were 
widely distrihuteil f^eographieally will i)erniit their hein<j regarded 
as representing trends in methods courses. The table shows that 
the teachers colleges more consistently olTer special methods 
courses in mathematics than do the other tw(^ types of institution, 
and that the university niathematics de])artments tend to olTer 
courses in the teaching of st'nior high school mathematics rather 
than in junior high school mathematics. It should be noted that 

Tabu: XIII 

srivClAK METHODS fOCRSK'^ IN .NfATHKMAThN I\ THKKIv TYTES ol- TRAININtV 

INSTITUTIONS 



ln>iilution3 



Univorsilii's . . 
'IVachers C(>lK*ms 



N.>. 



1.^ 
14 
J.? 



NumlxT OiTorim! C«^ur»es in 



Si*t;:.T lUch Sch-iol Juni-T Hiiih School 
MaUumaiic? Maihcmaiics 



15 



these data d(^ nt)t ri-fer tc^ the schools of education in universities, 
but only the mathematics departments in universities. 

While the catalogues of colleges and unix'crsiti.s i\o no{ <i;ive very 
detailed information about the content o[ these cmirsL's. the ft)llow- 
ing statements taken from current catalogues of a graduate sclux^l 
of education and a liberal arts cc^llege will illu>trate the type and 
range of work done in thesi* sj)ccial methods courses. 

The 7Vt/(7//;/tj of Ali^rbrii, 
A study ()f modern nu'lhods of leaclnnir hi.uh sehi){)l algt'bra. Topies 
(.lisfussod: the cultural values of algebra; reastinahle nutennu'S from 
the study df this subject; the pKue of algebra in the eurrieulum; 
fundamental laws and princij.les of alirehn;: the funetion eoneept as 
the u?iifyiiiu element nf the loiirse: the treatment nf formulas and 
ei|uation<; direc teil nutuhers: prtiMem solvifig; the real problem mo\*e- 
nient: ohst^lete topies; ruimerieal triuononietry : reeent changes in 
Amerii iu^ and European sxllabi in algebra studies and experiments 
relating to tlio teaching ni this subject. 
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Emphasis on the possibilities of making algebra a thinking rather 
than a manipulative subject, with educational values corresponding 
to those of geometry, 

(Graduate School of Education) 

The Teaching of Mathmatics (Three credits). 
A study is made of the socondarv school curricular offerings in mathe- 
matics. The curricula of secondary schools are examined and evalu- 
ated. Instruction in organizing subject matter into suitable teaching 
units is given. Lesson plans and appropriate tost materials are pre- 
pared and evaluated. The reference material, judged and tabulated, 
is arranged for possible future uses. 

(College) 

.\fatcrials ami Methods in the Teaching of Secondary Mathematics. 
3 semester-hours credit: recitations per week. (Elective for juniors 
and seniors.) Brief histor)* of mathematics, relation of mathematics 
to rivili/ation; vahie of mathematics; reorganization of the curricu- 
lum; modern tendencies; object i\'es of the teaching of mathematics 
and their validity; special methods: suggestions on teaching critical 
; .irts; marks; tests, their construction, validity and reliability. 

(College) 

In each type of institution the special methods courses count for 
credit. Usuall_\* hours a week for one semester, in alK about 50 
hours of lectures, are devoted to their stuily, thout^h a wide range 
of such courses is offered in some of the larger teacher training 
institutions. 

Practice Teaching. Practice teachi'ig or stuilent teaching is 
coming to be regardeil in tlie Uiutcil States as o\ great importance 
in the profcssiimal preparation of teachers. In \-irtually all .^cliools 
of educatiiMi in universities in the United States provisions are 
made for teaching in schools \'ariiuisK* called lal)orator\' schools 
and uinversitN* high schools. 'I'hc aiivantage.s regarding practice 
teaching enji\ved h\' students in universities and collej^es situated 
in large citii^s are not availalilc ti^ students attemling hberal arts 
college's in smaller I'lmununitics whi.*h do not train for teaching a 
sulVicient nund)iM* of students eacli \'car to make it worth while for 
the college to have its own training school. Eor instance, in a 
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recent study Baughcr^^ sliowcd that liboml arts colleges in the 
Unitetl State:^ ha\e on the average only twenty-nine students 
engagetl in practice teaching each \*ear. He showed also that in 
these ct)lleges ])raclice leaching is most frequently done during the 
senior year. The National Survey^^ showed that in 19.^0 v^l all 
teachers colleges and about S5 per cent of colleges and universities 
in the United Stato. required their students to have exjuTience in 
practice teaching. Thus in some institutions in the United States 
practice teaching is regarded as a priviU-ge to he granted only to 
suitable ])ersons. However, as the data show, the trend is toward 
reijuiring all students to engaL?e in practice teaching during their 
course of ])rofessii)nal training. 

Under a witlely accejited jilan the experience afforded by practice 
teaching is dividi-il into three main stages observation, participa- 
tion, and teaching. These stages, however, are not rigidly sepa- 
rated from onv another. Practice teaching usually occupies the 
e(iuivalent oi one hour a day for one semester (IS weeks) during the 
senit^'-year; this Ciinfornis to the hour standard for student teach- 
ing, established by the American Association of Teachers (\^lleges 
ami adt)pted witlely throughout the country. Oedit to the amount 
of from to () pt)ints toward a degree is allowed for the work in 
practice teaching. 

'I'hc* first stage, observatit)n» begins when the student has been 
assigneil tt) a class. He is under the immediate direction and super- 
vision of the supervising instructor*- anil he t)bserves the work 
of the class and of the instructor for some time. Gradually, he is 
allowed to participate, at Iirst in the non-teaching activities oi the 
classrt)om, such as constructing antl correcting exercises, and later 
in ])art -teaching ai*ti\"ities, suih as assisting individual pupils with 
their dilliculties. After partici])ating for some time the stuilent 
is allowed to di*velop a unit of work with the class and as time goes 
on his teaching responsibilitx" in the class increases. Haugher 
showed in his investigation that the distribution oi time as between 

H. H.ui.i:lur» /V.v/.v,- rr.:J:i>:^ /»: /.:\Vr.:/ Ar:. c' V.V.rM p. 10. T.ihK- 1. 
" r/.;/ S.unrv .V/;<..':t N-. \.ui'>nal Surv^-v «'i Ow I '•Itu .Ui.»M t»l Ti.uluTri, \*m1. \', 
p. Mi). 

^- SupcTv i-ini: in-lriu-tcr is ihe luuno liiveii t'^ a cKi.-*>r«»om tc.U'lu r iu a spi.\*i;il 
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these three stages of practice teaching in liberal arts colleges was: 
observation ,^iS per cent, j)articii)ation 13 per cent, teaching 49 
per ccnt.^^ 

A limitation of this plan for (organizing practice teaching seems 
to be that a student may observe teaching in only one class, and 
may have exi)erience in teaching one or at most two vmit.s of work 
in mathematics to one group of pupils during his jore-service pro- 
fessional training. 

Super: ision of Praclice Teaching. An analysis of the replies to 
the ([uestion of whether the mathematics faculty of tea^-her training 
institutions were responsible for sui)ervising the practice teaching 
is shown in 'i able XIW These data, while possibly not signitieant 

Taui.k XIV 

SVI'ERVISIOS OV rRArriCK TKACUINii HV MATHEMATICS FACCLTV 
h:.> t i tit t ions 





Faculty 




Number of 








Institutions 






No 




,\ 






12 


0 




U 


14 


s 




10 


24 


11 






50 



rinvfr<itu-> 

(*itllfj;i'S . . .... 

Ti ;u*her> C\)lU\m's 

'i'<U:ils 

for the whole country, have sonu* siijiniticance as indicating trends, 
since the institutions which supplied data were widel)* distributed 
geographicalK*. The data pcnnt to the fact that in colleges and 
to a C(Mi.ddcral)le extent in universities the mathematics faculty 
of these institutions do not sup'Tvise the stU'lent teaching of pros- 
pecti\*e mathematics tc^achers. To some extent this is true also 
in teachers college^. Supervision is Cjuite commonly done by 
special supervisors on the faculty oi schools of education and 
teachers colleges. The fact that the mathematics faculty in about 
one-third of the teachers cohe^i^s super\*ises student teaching is 
probably connecteo with the niovt nent toward professionalization 
of subject nnittcr in these institutions, since professic^nalization 
necessitates close coiiperation between the work in the schools and 
in the training institutions. 
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The Pro/mwnai Prthimthn of MtiUwuMux Titiclivrs in Tauiwrs 
CollediS, 'IVai'hcrs lollegt's in the United States nt the present 
time edueiite only about ono-lifth of the teachers for senior high 
schools and about three-tenthn of the teachers for junior high 
schools. These proportions are signilieant, however, and they gain 
in slgnllicancu when it is renienibercd that the number of teachers 
colleges is only about onc-lifth of the total number of institutions 
training ti-ai hers for secondary schools. 

There arc funilamental dilYerences between the organization, as 
training institutions, of teachers colleges on the one hand and uni- 
versities and colleges on thi- other. In teachers collef.vs the whole 
four years' program of a student's professional and academic educa- 
tion is carried forwaril in the one institution. In universities a 
separation is usually made between the academic training received 
in the liberal arts, or other colleges, anil the professional train- 
ing received in the school of education. While in liberal arts col- 
leges the whole program of work is carried on in the one institution, 
little attempt is made to give a professional bias to the work until 
the junior und/or si-nior years. The continuous four-year curricula 
of teachers colleges tenil to direct the whole of ihe student's college 
experience toward his future work. One imiwrtant result of this 
ditterence in organization lias been illustrated earlier in the account 
of professionalized subject matter which is taught in teachers col- 
leges. An iniix)rtant po.ssibility in profes.sionalizing subject matter 
in mathematics is that the relations between the more atlvanced 
mathematics and school mathenuitics can be kept in mind by the 
instructor who teaches both the advanced and the special methods 
courses in mathematics tv) students who have frequent opjxirtunities 
to see the mathenuitics lessons taught in the laboratory school 
attached to the coUcjre. 

Another result of this organization is that the student's practical 
contact with the schools may begin earlier in his course perhaps 
even in his freshman year. An example of the way subject matter 
is profcssiotuilized is given lati-r in this section in connection with 
the account of the training of matiiematics teachers at New Jersey 
State 'leachers College, at Montclair. Ai)art from the funda- 
mental ditTerencc in organization mentioned above, the content 
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of the profi^Hsional anrsi»8 in cciucafinn, cducatloiml psychology, 
ami gcnurul pj*ychology in tc»ttcluM\s oillcgus parallel closely those 
already descrlbeil for Hchools of education in universities and (or 
liberal (^rts colleges. 

Spediil Milhoih it ml Pmiitv 7V(ic7/iwju. The foUiiwing extract 
from tlie bulletins of two of the larger teachers colleges in the United 
States will serve to illustrate the puri>ose an<l nature of the work 
done in teac. I'rs colleges in the special metluMis courses in mathe- 
matics and (airing the period of practice teaching. Their similarity 
to the corresjHjnding courses in schools of education in universities 
will be noted. 'I'hat rather more credit is allowed on the average 
for both of these courses in teachers colleges than in universities 
and colleges is shown in Table XII above. 

The TiwIuHji of StroHiliiry School 
The ciuirscs in the Teai:hinK of Malheinalics in Seconclary Schools 
coordinates iuul brin^is lo a focus all of the professioiiali/.alicm of his 
previous courses. Here his ailcntion is eoneenlralid solely on a 
careful study of the toachiiiK of mathematics in .secondary schools. 
He becomes actiuainted with the literature of the teaching of nuithe- 
niatics and svitli discussions by leadinK teachers in mathematical 
perioilicids. In superviseil studenl-teachinf? the student puis into 
practice, under e\|)ert direction and supervision, in high school classef?, 
the llieorits and melhotis he has studied. Thus we have the conihina- 
tinii of a sounil scholarshij) in nialheniaiics and an apprenticeship^ 
under successful liiKii scliool teachers. . , . He participates, under the 
direclion nt W^h school hisiructors, in organizing material, in making, 
adniinisierinK, and marking lesis, and in assisting in e.\|)erimental 
work. A study of recent iremls in the teaching of mathematics, of 
noteworlhs research, ami of modern liwls ami tests is included. 

(.i credits StiUc Teachers College) 

Tradiinji Pnuiicvs in lliph Sr/iool Mallivmiilics. 
Modern points of view toward in.^lruction in the hiKh school; dominat- 
inj? ideas in arillimelic, algebra and Kcomelry; values in mathematics 
and reasonable oulcomes to be erpecled from the .^ludy of nmthe- 
malics; recent experimenls lo imjirove the leaching of mathematics 
and problems demanding study; necessary etjuipment for school 
mathcnialics; organization and j)rcsenlalion of the materials of in- 
struction, credits- Slate Teachers College) 
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77/f Prof^Mm of Pro/mttmitl liiimUhn of MitthmiUivs Ttachcn 
in Thnr InslilutioHS in the Cnilvd SMes. In the fnlluwing section 
u suninmry is given ui tho nulluuls unplusvd in training mathc- 
niatics toaiiicrs in thnv inslitullons rrprosunting rospcctivcly the 
grudiuitu sduKils of educatinn, tho schools of education in iinivorsi- 
tiw, and the teailu rs colloges. I'he i^rogram of training oiTeiud in 
these ihriT instilutions represents that of the better training 
uistitutions in the Unitrd States.'^ 

Tiitvhcrs Ci>liVjii\ ColiiPnbia Vnivmity^ Xru^ Vork^-' Teachers 
College, C ohinihia r]\i\vrsily, is a postgraduate professional school 
for the training of teachers and others engaged in the various 
branches of the profession of education. In general, students 
entering IVuchers C\)lh\ge are expected to have tlie A.li. degree or 
its etjuivalent. Its courses are organi;(ed in live main divisions; 
namely, foundations of eiluaitiun, organisation and administration 
of education, guiilance, instruclicn, and nursing education. The 
department of the teaching of niathenialics forms a part of the 
division of instruction. The courses in the teaching of mathematics 
otTered in Teachers College 

are designed lo meet the neeiU of sludeius wi^o are iMigaKed in, or wish 
to prepare f )r, llie leiu hing or supervision of nialhenialics in elcMuenlary 
schools, senmdary sehools, normal schools, ( r teachers colleges, Provi- 
sion is also made for students majoring in olliur subjects who wish to 
lake some wnrk in matlu'tnatirs. 

ProKranis may he arranged to \v:\y\ to the deKrees of Master of Arts, 
Doctor of riiilosophy, and Doctor of ICduciUion.*'^ 

For the degree of Master of Arts, for which most of the students 
in Teachers College study, M tuition points, or .^0 points plus a 
thesis, must be taken, distributed over a period of not less than 
one academic year bi-yond the Hachelor s degree. Of the required 
points, must be taken in the foundations of education, and from 12 
to 24 in the major livid. Thus more than half the points necessary 
for a Master's decree in Teachers ColU'ge ma>* be earned in special 

'* Nf)l siilViciot^l (lilTi'iviuv w.i.i fmuul in llu* Iniiniiiu priM:r;uu t)lTrrnl in i'lsli- 
liilinns \u ciiluT sl;UiN In u arrant siurial nuMilimi nf nmrr ih;ii^ llu si" Ihrtr injililulicjns. 

HasiMl on inftirmalicin in the Tciulivrs Collt'i^c lUdUlin, Wiiilor ami Spring; 

Si'ssinns. I'MS V^y). 

^''Ihid., pp. 141. 
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nu'thod!! courses In the tcnchlng of mathematics ami in courses In 
piofesslonallml subject matter In mathematics* 

The C'ollegi' also offers professional diplomas of which three are 
available In the department of malhenu\tics; namely, (I) Teacher 
of Mathematics, (II) Supirvlsor of Mathematics, (lil) Teachei of 
Junu)r High Scl.i M Mathenuitics. The course for a professional 
diplomn extends over two years and Includes, as part of its require- 
ment, the usual program for the Master^s degree, 

and additional work ... comprising courses in mathematics, science, 
statistics, education or related lields, chosen from the ofTerings of the 
Collegi' or tlie Tnivcrsity. An orientation course in educationaladmlnis- 
tration and a coursu in guidance *irc rcco.nmcnded for all diploma 
l)rugrams,*' 

The following professional courses^^ suitable for secondary 
school teachers of mathematics are at present offered in the depart- 
ment of mathematics in Teachers College: 

No, of Poinh 

1. Tenching and supervision of malhematics (junior 

and SLMiior liigh school) 3* 

2. Thu reorgani/uition of secondary school mathe- 

matics 3 

Teaching of algebra 3 

\. Tracliing of geometry \ 

5. Student observation and teaching in mathematics . . 3 
(k Professionali/ed subject matter in junior higli 

school matliematics 3* 

7. Kicld w()rk in mathematics 2 or 3 

tS. Founchilions of matlicmatics Professioiudi/ed sub- 
ject matter for teachers in secondary schools 3* 

9. IClemenlary mechanics for teachers in secondary 

schools 3 

10. Professionalized suijject mutter in senior high school 

mathematics 3* 



Kuch semester. 



" Teachers College Ihdlelhi, Winter iiiul Spring Sessions, 1<V^8- p. 141. 
Mneh course inchidcs two lectures a week for eighteen weeks. In cases where a 
course mas* l)e taken for dirTerent numbers of points udtiitional reading is required to 
earn the larger iunnl)er of points. 
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SiiUT ncndomlc rourscfi In nmthcnmtlcs ua such arc not given in 
Ti»(ulu»rs {\y\\v\ii\ and ^ince In any cm' Teachers College students 
come from idl parts of the countrss It Is expected that students 
takhtg mathematics as a major teaching subject will have had 
courses in mathematics at least through the caltuhis before entering 
the College. An atialysls of the previous mathematical training 
of students at present registered as oflerlhg mathematics as a major 
subject in Teachers College sht)weil that more than one-half the 
students hatl taken the following matiiematlcal courses before 
entering the College: 

Per CcpU 



Freshman college malhi?mailcs (jy* 

Scilid analytic geometry 62 

DifTcrcMitial calculus 89 

Higher colleKO algebra 60 

Plane analytic geometry 93 

Plane trigonometry 73 

Integral calculus 82 



• IVrccnlagc of ihc V)M cltiKs wht> Iml previously lukcu ihu suhjucl. 

A third or more of these students had also taken courses in the 
history of mathematics, dilTerential equations, theory of equations, 
and splu»rical trigonometry. 

Exiip>uuiitions. Thv examinations on the courses in the teaching 
of mathematics are fretiuently of the short-answer ol)jective type, 
though essa\' type questions are also given from time to time. 
Examples of examination questions are listed below: 

Place a plus si^n before those staicments which you believe to bo entirely 
true antl a minus sign before Ihovi with which you arc in complete or 
partial disaKrceniLMU. 

.... 4. 'I'rigop.onK^lric ratios shcnild be taught as a department of the 
doctrine of direct proportion. 

.... 7. The concept of the doubly-endless sec[uencc is of little im- 
portance in algebra. 

. . . . 10. Xunn ohjecls to the use of x and y for the unknown at the 
beginning of algebra. 
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— 15. The fumlamenial Kle; over a large part of nmihemalica, 

particularly In the Mil of signed numhcf) is not magnitude 
but order. 

— 19. A firaphii* record is ustDless unless its object is clearly staled 

and the scales j^roperly labelled. 

— II® «a I cannot be proved. 

— J7. The graph is superior to the formula for expression of the 

relationship between two or more vuriablos. 

— The dominant notion underlying the scheme of directed num- 
l)ers is the notion of magnitude. 

FimU llxiimimitUm in The TciKhing of Ckomclry 

Place a plus sign at the left of each statement which is always true, a 
minus sign at the left of each statement which is always false, and a 1) 
at the left of each statement which is debatable. 
.... 1. The study of geometry shouki be primarily a course in the 
solution of originals and general methods of attack. 

— 0. Kvery theorem should prove some new fact which could not 

have been perceived by direct intuition, symmetry, or super- 
position. 

.... U). Xo part of Kuclid's scheme can be saiil to be valuable for its 
own sake or necessary in oiher parts of mathematics. 

— IvV If a good preliminary course in geometry has been taught, 

pupils will be unwilling to accept postulates without argument. 

— 20. If u pupil can perceive the truth of certain theorems, there 

can be few processes more destructive than the elaboration of 
deductions from other intuitions with the sense of imparling a 
notion of proof. 

— 25. The **woncler motive" should be the controlling factor in 

teaching '^informal geometry." 
.... 36. Ratio, proportion, and vaiiaiion are so interwoven that a 
pio[)er unde^-slanding of them demands their simultaneous 
teaching. 

.... 60. The presence of schemes of deduction based on statements 
v hich find universal acceptance as descri})lions of our space 
impressions must make for good in the child's development. 

Practice Teac/iins. Owing to the fact that Teachers College is a 
postgraduate profcsr^ional school of education, a large percentage of 
its students has had previous training and experience. Consc- 
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qucntly a s^mall lurccntagc of its students is concerned with prac lice 
teaching expcriiMico. 

Teachers ColliRe offers facilities for practice teaching to those 
students who satisfy certain conditions of health, of scholarship, 
and of credit in the lield of specialiisation. Two types of practice 
teaching are offered, namely practice teaching and observation, 
and interneship, and facilities in both these types of practice 
teaching are available for students in the mathematics department. 
Under the plan of praiiicr teaching and observation a student may 
spend an hour a day in a school for as long as one semester observ- 
ing and teaching under guidance, while under the interneship plan 
the student serves as a teaching assistant in a school, ond devotes 
more of his time to teaching than under the first plan. 

Upiiversity of Chii uso,^'^ Chit ago, Illinois. As a result of a recent 
rcorgani^jation there is no longer a College of Kducation in the 
University of Chicago. 

(Jencrul responsibility for the organization and direction of programs for 
teachers is now assumed by the university as a whole, and responsibility 
for the preparatioi^ of teachers in special subjects or fteUls is vested In 
designated divisions and departments.^'' 

The policy underlying the plan of preparation of teachers for 
secomiary schools is stated in the Announcements as follows; 

In view of the number and variety of experiences involved in the <levelop- 
ment of such teachers, university programs planned to this end are based 
on the assumption that study will be continued by prospective secondary 
teachers at least until the Master's degree has been attained. . . 

To students who pursue appropriate programs and who give . .lence 
of satisfactory attainments as defined by the particular Division or de- 
partment involvetl, the University will grant a Master's degree and, in 
addition, a secondary school cerliticate. . . The r crtiiicates granted by 
the University are not substitutes for those issued the teachers by 
states or other lej^al certifying agencies. They are documents which 
attest evidence of professional competence and serve as ofTicial recom- 
mendations from the University to those who employ teachers.^i 

AMiumiiccmciits, The University of Chicago, The Preparation of Tetic/iers, 

20 /hid., p. 6. 
a» Ihid,, pp. 7-8. 
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The general requirements 'or the secondary school certificate 
am (I) a good general education, (2) academic competence in the 
lu'ld of speclalissatlon, professional compet'?nco as shown by 
attainments in examinations in education, and special methods. 

Traitiing of Malliemtics I'eac/wrs The Secondary Sdml Cer- 
Ujkate, The Announcements state clearly the requirements for 
earning the secondary school certificate in mathematics. A 
minimum program of mathematical courses leading to the secondary 
school certificate is outlined wi Ich students must tak.e in the 
mathematics (lepartment of the University. The general plan 
reco..imends (1) that prospec tive mathematics teachers spend the 
first two years in the College studying the fundamental branches 
of elementary mathematics, namely, plane trigonometr> , college 
algebra, plane analytic geometry, calculus, ai.d elementary mathe- 
matical analysis I to III; (2) that on entering the Division (of the 
physical sciences), a further two years is spent in studying addi- 
tional mathematics courses and certain fundamental courses in 
education, as follows: 

MiiiliemalUs. (a) Klenientnry theory of equations, synthetic piojective 
geometry or .solid analytic geometry. 

(b) Two courses from: ditTcrential equations, infinite series 
and definite integrals, introductory theory of functions, introduction 
to higher algebra, theory of functions of a complex variable, metric 
differential ;?eometry. 

Teaching of Ai'allmmilics."'^ Introduction to the teaching of mathe- 
matics, apprentice teaching in mathematics in secondary schools. 

lidiiaition. An introduction to the study of the American school sys- 
tem; an introduction to educationi'.l psychology. 

C?) In the third year of the Division, leading to the Master's dcg.-ce 
in mathematics, the prospective teacher is recommended further to 
take: 

((/) Kight courses .-xccei^table to the Department of Mathematics. 
{b) A thesis acceptable to the Department as fulfilling part of the 
requ't'^ment for the Master's degree. 

M The courses in the TcachiiiR of Malhcmalics cover the material of the following 
hooks !)>• K. R. Hreslici.: The Technique TeticlilnR Malhemalicx in Secondary Si 'tools, 
Problems in Tciching Secondary School Malhemalics, Administration 0/ Mathm tics 
in Secondary Schools. 
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(r) Advanced prnl)lems in teaching mathematics in secondary school 
and junior college; or a course in a second teaching field. 

Requirements when mathematics is the second teaching subject 
are ciho staied and include Part 1 and a little of Part 2 of the above 
proRram. 

Xeiv Jcrs^'y SMe Tcmhm Coltefie at M (midair. New Jersey 
State Teachers College is a four-year teachers college preparing 
teachers for secondary schools. It offers graduate courses and 
owards the degree of Master of Arts in specific subjects. In the 
field of mathematics this college has adopted the idea of the pro- 
fessionalizutioii of suhjertt matter in the sense in which the sponsors 
of that idea would have it regarded. The point of view regarding 
mathematics teaching in the College is presented in the College 
Bulletin as follows: 

The training in mathematics in a teachers college should differ from that 
given in a liberal arts college or in an engineering college in a number of 
important respects. Throughout the entire course it should be remem- 
bored that the student is preparing to teach mathematics to secondary 
school pupils. Thus he must not only thoroughly understand the uses 
and limitations of formulas, but also be able to derive them from simpler 
ideas; he must not only thoroughly understand fundamental principles^ 
but also acquire the facility of making them clear to others, of searching 
out the obstacles that hinder another's understanding. lie must not 
only have a mastery of the particular topics he Is to teach, but also see 
them as an integral part of the entire body of subject matter of mathe- 
matics, and knoNV the place of mathematics in the history of civilization 
and its uses in practical life. 

The courses offered Sy the Department of Mathematics have been 
selected with the following objectives (among others) in view: 
t « . i 

2. To professionalize the course so that the student will be conscious of 
teaching problems and will have abundant practice in logical reasoning 
and in making lucid explanations. 

4. To supply a cultural background and an awareness of the specific 
contributions which mathematics has made to civilization. 
«... 

6. To integrate t le work with other courses, particularly science, social 
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studies, and economics, so that the student will rcali?,e the effective- 
ness of nmthomatics as a tool in solving scientific and sociological 
|)rol)lems," 

Courses. Required courses^* at State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, for students whose major subject is mathematics are as 
follows: 

First Year. Mathematical analysis, 1,11, (3 each) 

Secopul Vear, Differential and integral calculus. (3 each) 

Third Vvar. Modern college geometry (3), higher algebra (3), 

Fourth Year. The teaching of mathematics in secondary schools (3), 

solitl analytic geometry and analysis, supervised student teaching, 

reading and lectures in mathematics. 

In addition, a large number of mathematics subjects are ofTered 
as elect ivcs. Information supplied by the College indicates that 
students studying mathematics as a major subject choose a large- 
number of these mathematics courses as electives: 

Third Year. Solid geometry. 

Fourth Year, History of mathematics, educational statistics, 
Graduate Courses: (Oi)en by permission to seniors), 

Second Teaching Subject. Since it hps been shown that no single 
subject is widely adopted by teachers as a second teaching subject, 
with mathematics as the principal teaching subject, no attempt 
will be made here to describe in detail the type of training ofYered 
in the three subjects which are most frequently studied with 
mathematics. It will be sutVicient to note that the three types of 
institutions considered offer courses both in the academic and pro- 
fessional aspects of these subjects which correspond to those oflered 
in the academic and professional aspects of mathematics. 

The Mathematics Faculty of Training Institutions. The quali- 
fications of members of the mathematics faculty of certain teacher 
training institutions in the United States are shown in Table XV, 
The table shows that a higher percentage of mathematics teachers 
in colleges and universities than in teachers colleges have studied 

" Catiilofiue of Courses, 193^^-1940, Bulletin of the New Jersey State Teachers 
Culle^,'o at Monlclair, p. 82. 

The numbers in parentheses refer to credits for the course. 
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TABLI! XV 

QUAMI^ICATIONS Ot'* MATHEMATICS FACULTY MBUHKRS 



Numbtr o( ' 



ret C«at o( Kieuliy Who IUv« 



IniUlutlmti 




CTollciivs 

Univcrsitico 

Teuiliurs Colleges 



12 
11 
27 



46 

m 

78 



28 
,17 
42 



67 
94 
59 



100 
22 76 
61 30 



2 
(J 



mathematics beyond the undergraduate stage. While the groat 
majority of the faculties of all three types of institutions has 
earned higher degrees, the fact just mentioned would suggest that 
a larger percentage of mathematics teachers in teachers colleges 
than in colleges and universities have done their postgraduate work 
in subjects other than mathematics, presumably in professional 
subjects. A larger percentage of the mathematics faculties of 
teachers colleges, however, have had experience in teaching mathe- 
matics in secondary schools. 

In-senice Pyofcssiomil Training. The contribution of summer 
schools to the in-service academic training of mathematics teachers 
has already been considered. It was pointed out that, according 
to Sueltz, teachers tend to take courses in professional subjects 
rather than in academic subjects during the summer sessions. 
The professional subjects which they may offer include among them 
the courses in the teaching of mathematics. Inspection of a small 
sample of catalogues of institutions offering summer courses shows 
that, except in the larger graduate schools of education, such as 
Teachers College, Columbia University, only two or three courses 
in the teaching of mathematics are offered. These include the 
teaching of arithmetic, the teaching anil supervision of mathematics, 
and the teaching of mathematics. 

The fact that so few courses in the teaching of mathematics and, 
as was shown earlier, in mathematics seem to be offered during 
summer sessions, makes almost inevitable Sueltz's--' conclusion 

" Op. cil., p. 89. 
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cited earlier, that mnthemutics teachers take professimml subjects 
in preference to academic subjects during the sunmier sessions. 
'I'he courses offered diiruiK the summer sessions cover the same 
material as do the corresponding courses offered during the regular 
year, but It has to be given In more concentrated lorm. 

AssocitUions of Mulheimlks YVdcZ/CM, The associations of 
mathematics teachers In the United States have made nuportant 
contributions to the pre-servlcc and In-servlce training of mathe- 
matics teachers. The two mo.st active associations In this field arc 
the Mathematical Association of America, an association with a 
membership drawn largely from college teachers of mathematics, 
and the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics which 
draws Its membership largely from high school teachers. 

M at/inmiliaU A ssot iaiiun tf A mriai . The Mathematical Associ- 
ation of America has e.verclseil real leadership In the campaign for 
the Improvement of mathematics teaching in, and of mathematics 
teachers for, the high schools of the United States. At the instiga- 
tion of this Association the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements was organized in 1916 "for the purpose of giving 
national expression to the movement for reform In the teaching of 
mathematics. For several reasons the National Committee did 
not really begin to function adequately and continuously till W) 
when J. W, \ oung and J. A. Toberg were appointed to devote their 
whole time to the Committee's work. As a result of this more 
conciMitrated attention to the subject of their report, the Com- 
mittee was abk- to publish in \^)2A a report entitled The- Rcoyjuiniza- 
lion oj Malhvmitics in Sccomlary Edutalion, In this report the 
Committee dealt principally with the improvement in mathe- 
matical instruction in schools in the United States, and an account 
of this work has been given larlier in this study. 

The Committi-e's recomniendations on school mathematics have 
colored the thinking of all writers on mutm-matical education who 
contribute to the two imp(Mtai t profi-ssional journals, T/tc Matlw- 
inalics Temhcr utul School Scit tuc and Mat/imiilics. 'J'hey have 
also inlluenci'd textbook writers who in thi-ir turn have played a 
major i)art in gradually dishenuiuiMng the main ideas of the report, 

" 2'!,t KeorsJHisiilhH 0/ .\f<U/tmiUiry ht SKoiidary Edimtion, p. vii. 
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This contribution of writers of textbooks to the reform of mathe-' 
laatics in the schools of the United States gains espeeial signirlcance 
from the practice in many states of having state-wide adoi)tion of 
textbooks, it will be assumed, then» that the Comn;inee\s prin- 
cipal contribution is to the improvement of mathematical teaching 
in secondary schools. While this contribution to school mathe- 
matics is important for this study, a fact of greater importance is 
that the Committee devoted some attention to the training of 
teachers. They deplore the fact that (in 1^22) so many teachers 
who hud no special training in mathematici were allowed to 
leach the subject. 

The Report of the Committee'" de\'otes a long chapter to de- 
scribing methods of training in operation in some of the states, 
cit'es. and teacher-training institutions in various parts of the 
United States, Tliis description revealed features which exist at 
the present time, namely, the heterogeneity in the requirements 
for cerlifuration, the unequal preparation in subject matter re- 
quired of prospective teachers of mathematics, the variety of 
offerings in the courses on the teaching of mathematics, and the 
unequal requirements in courses in educational subjects. 

Having in mind the diversity which actually existed in methods 
of training, the Committee thought it desiiable 

to formulate a standartl for certification which would be generally 
desirable if il could be put into effect -a formulation suggestive to 
colleges and universities throughout the land in raising standards to a 
reasonable status, even though this be far below that of several Kuropean 
countries.^* 

Briefly the standard proposed for mathematics teachers in 
senior high schools was as follows: 

(1) (Jraduation from a four-year college, university or teachers college 
with credit for at least the following niatlieniatical courses: plane 
and spherical trigonometry, analytic geometry (two and three di- 
mensions), colle^^e algebra, differential and integral calculu.s, syn- 
thetic projective geometry, scientific training in geometry, scientific 
training in algebra. 

" The Reorgomzaiion oj Mathonatics in .Secondary Educaliou^ pp, 429 -.SOS. 
28 p. 507. 
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(2) Credit for theoretical n.nl practical physics, chemistry. 

(J) Credit of history of c.lucation, principles of education, methods of 
teaching, educational psychology, organization and function of sec- 
ondary education. 

(4) Satisfactory performance of the duties of a teacher of mathematics 
in a secondary school for a period of not lesr. than 10 year, or 20 
semester hours. 

(5) The desirability of college semester courses in solid geometry, 
descriptive geometry, analytic projective geometry, theory of sta- 
tistics, mathematics of investment, surveying, practical and descrip- 
tive astronomy. 

(6) The desirability of college semester courses in history, economics, 
sociology, political science, general psychology, philosophy and 
ethics." 

These recommendations have been summarized in some detail 
because they reveal at once the source from which has come the 
organization of training courses for mathematics teachers which 
have been described up to the present in this study. While this 
standard has not been uniformly met there is evidence that the 
mathematics courses have been broadened to include some of the 
subjects in paragraph (5) above, in addition to most of those 
mentioned in paragraph (1). 

The Mathematical Association again considered the subject of 
the training of mathematics teachers in 1935 in the report which 
has been cited frequently. While this report was concerned 
chiefly with the training of mathematics teachers in colleges, it 
devoted a section to the training of secondary school teachers of 
mathematics. Its recommendations for secondary school teachers 
of mathematics are quoted below: 

(1) Minimum training in mathematics 

a. Courses in mathematics including complete treatments of trigo- 
nometry, college algebra, analytic geometry, and six semester- 
hours of calculus. 

b. A college treatment oi synthetic Kuclidean geometry (or, possibly, 
descriptive geometry) (three semester hours). 

c. Advanced algebra, such as the theory of equations (three se- 
mester-hours). 



" The Rtorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Education, pp. 507-508. 
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d. Either directed reading or R formal course in the history of 
mathematics and the fundamental concepts of mathematics. 

(2) Minimum college training in fields related to mathematics. 

a. Introductory couises in physics and in another science (twelve 
semester-hours). 

b. A course in the mathematics of investment (three semester- 
hours). 

c. An introductory course in economics. 

d. A first course in statistics, with a mathematical viewpoint (three 
semester-hours). 

(3) Desirable additional training in mathematics and related fields. 

a» Advance:! calculus and differential equations or mechanics (six 
semester-hours). 

b. Additional work in geometry, such as projective geometry, solid 
analytic geometry, etc. (three semester-hours). 

c. Additional study of algebra (three semester-hours). 

d. Introduction to astronomy. 

e. Additional study of physics and other sciences to complete a 
background in three or more sciences (nine semester-hours). 

(4) Adequate training in Knglish composition ind cvtHural training out- 



side of mathematics and related fields. Work in litaguages, litera- 



ture, fine arts, and the social sciences in preference" to increased 
specialization . i mathematics and related fields, and in preference 
to elective work in the theory of education beyond the legal re- 
quirements. 

(5) Training in the theory of education and practice teaching. 

a. A one-year course in methods of teaching and practice teaching 
in secondary mathematics, together with any distinctly pertinent 
material concerning educational measurements and other content 
from educational theory (ten semester-hours). It is our belief 
tl\at this essential part of the student's training should, if possible, 
be under the direction of professors who have taught mathe- 
matics at the secondary level, and who have maintained contacts 
with the secondary field. 

b. Study of methods of teaching in the principal minor field selected 
by the student and any additional material relating to the his- 
tory, psychology, or administration of education which can be 
objectively justified in the training of a teacher (not more than 
five semester-hours).^^ 

»o *'Rept)rt on the Training of Teachers of Mathematics," /imerican Maihematkol 
Monthly, XLH (May, 1935), pp. 275-76. 
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Judging from the evidence of the two reports just cited it would 
seem that nuUhematics teachers in the United States have definite 
ideas on the kind of training which prospective mathematics 
teachers should receive, They seem to regarci knowledge of subject 
matter and specific professional tuining in the teaching of mathe- 
matics as the two most important c'ements in the training of 
prospective mathematics teachers. 

The reports cited above provide evidence of the direct influence 
of the Mathematical Association of America on the training of 
mathematics teachers in the United States. Through its monthly 
journal, The American Mathematical Monthly, the Association pro- 
vides opportunities for in-service training for teachers. While the 
general run of articles in this journal are technical in character and 
are likely to appeal chiefly to teachers who devote some time to 
the advanced study of mathematics, there are articles which deal 
with modern trends in various fields of mathematics. Many of 
these articles represent accounts of addresses on special subjects 
given at the invitation of the Association by eminent scholars in 
the subject. Such articles may stimulate teachers to pursue the 
study of newer branches of mathematics, but at least they will keep 
them informed of trends in some branches of modern mathematics. 
The titles of some such articles taken from recent volumes of The 
American Mathematical Monthly are as follows: 

1. R. D. Carmichael, Recent Researches in the Theory of Numbers 

W. Weaver, Conformal Representation, with Applications to Prob- 
lems of Applied Mathematics 
E. V. Huntington, The Postulational Method in Mathematics 
J. L. Coolidge, The Rise and Fall of Projective Geometry 
R. Wavrc, Is There a Crisis in Mathematics? 

2. R. E. Langer, Rene Descartes 

W. H. Bussey, Geometrical Constructions without the Classical 
Restriction 

W. B. Carver, Thinking versus Manipulation 

Joint Commission of the Mathematical Association of America and 
The National Council of Teachers of Mather Hies. As a result of 
the extensive experiments that have been ma.iewl;h the suggestions 
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of the National Committec> it has recently become clear that in 
certain respects their recommendations needed reconsideration, 
It should be understood, however, that for the most part the re|>ort 
contains much material that is still relevant and valuable, if not, 
indeed, still in advance of the best current practice, In 1936 a 
Joint Conmiission of the Mathematical Association and the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics undertook to review 
the situation and they have published a tentative report called 
The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Education. While this 
Joint Commission intends to discuss the problem of teacher training, 
this section of their report is not yet available. Mention of the 
report of this Commission is relevant for this study because it has 
stimulated considerable discussion among mathematics teachers 
and thus has made them aware of the trends of thought in mathe- 
matical education, and of the possible direction in which their 
teaching may develop in the future. 

The National Council of Teacliers of Mathematics, Of the pro- 
fessional associations of mathematics teachers in the United 
States, this organization most nearly corresponds in character and 
in influence to the Mathematical Association of England, The 
N. C. T, M, (as it will be designated hereafter) publishes The 
Mathematics Teacher, a magazine devoted entirely to the interest 
of mathematical teaching in schools, and also a yearbook. Of these 
two publications, the yearbooks are extremely important and in- 
fluential, although, on account of its more frequent publication, its 
wide geographical circulation, and the practical value of many of 
its articles The Mathematics Teacher exerts a not inconsiderable 
influence on mathematical teaching. Owing, however, to the size 
of the country and the number of teachers of mathematics in the 
United States, it is not possible accurately to estimate the influence 
of the publications of the National Council. 

Yearbooks. The yearbooks of the N. C. T. M., of which thirteen 
have been published to date, deserve a high place in the regard of 
mathematics teachers in the United States, and they hold that 
place, if opinion expressed to the writer by mathematics teachers 
from many parts of the United States can be considered as a 
criterion. 
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The subjects to which yearbooks have been devoted since the 
publication of the first yearbook in 1926 arc as follows: 

1. A Survey of Progress in the Past Twenty-Five /ears 

2. Curriculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics 

3. Selected Topics in the Teaching of Mathematics 

4. Significant Clianges and Trends in the Teaching of Mathematics 

Throughout the World Since 1910 

5. rhe Teaching of Geometry 

6. Mathematics in Modern Life 

7. The Teaching of Algebra 

8. The Teaching of Mathematics in the Secondary Schools 

9. Ri lational and Functional Thinking in Mathematics 

10. The Teaching of Arithmetic 

11. The Place of Mathematics m Modern Education 

12. Approximate Computation 

13. The Nature of Proof 

An important characteristic of the yearbooks of the N. C. T. M. 
is that they represent individual points of view on mathematical 
subjects in secondary schools rather than the collective view of a 
committee of teachers. This is not intended to imply that the 
contributions of individuals are in any way less valuable than are 
those of committees. Indeed, in the case of three of the yearbooks 
the whole of the yearbook is devoted to the work of one person, 
namely, the ninth, twelfth, and thirteenth yearbooks. To illus- 
trate the kind of contribution which the yearbooks make to the 
growth of mathematics teachers, a discussion is given here of the 
content of the fifth and ninth yearbooks. The fifth yearbook on 
The Teaching of Geometry is selected so that the discussion of this 
subject may be compared with that given on the Report on the 
Teaching of Geometry prepared by the Mathematical Association 
of England. 

The treatment of this subject in the fifth yearbook does not 
represent the work of a committee, but it is composed of the in- 
dividual contributions of a number of leaders in the field of the 
teaching of mathematics in the United States. The articles in the 
yearbook center round four main problems: the place of geometry 
as a school subject and the current ideas about teaching of geome- 
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try; the development of teaching units in geometry of a more or less 
experimental kind, and a new approach to the teaching of geometry; 
special methods used in teaching geometry; the modem views of 
transfer of training as applied to geometry, 
rhese articles will now be discussed briefly, 

1. The articles in the first group are by W. D, Reeve^^ and W. R. 
Longley.^- These writers are concerned not so much with details of 
classroom procedure as with expounding the modern ideas on the 
teaching of geometry. For example^ Reeve's article on *The Teach- 
ing of Geometry*' discusses informal and demonstrative geometry, 
the purposes of studying geometry, the content of the course and 
conditions controlling its selection, the place of principles anc defini- 
tions in teaching geometrj , methods of attacking original exercises 
and some points on the conduct of a recitation, The aim of the 
article seems to be rather to make mathematics teachers aware of 
the modern problems in teaching geometry than to give them any 
systematic help in resolving particular difficulties. 

Longley's article does the same kind of service for solid geometry as 
Reeve's article does for plane geometry. In addition he also makes 
out a case for the study of geometry in schools. Because geometry 
as a school subject is not studied by a large percentage of pupils 
articles of this type are necessary in American publications for their 
propaganda value as well as for their inherent professional value. 

2. In the second group of articles one by Vera Sanford^^ gives an account 
of an experiment with the teaching of informal geometry in the 
seventh grade, i.e., to pupils eleven years old. The National Com- 
mittee had recommended that an introduction to geometry might be 
given in the ninth grade before the formal study of the subject is 
normally begun in the tenth grade. Following this recommendation 
several attempts have been made to organize such units of demonstra- 
tive geometry. Two of these> by Orleans^ and by Seidlin,^^ are 

^1 W. D. Reeve, *'The Teaching of Geometry/' Xaiional Council of Teachers of 
Ma.hemdlicSt Fifth yearbook^ pp. 1-28. 

3^ W. R. Longley, *'What Shall We Teach in Geometry?," ibid., pp. 29-38. 

"Vera Sanfonl, '^Demouslralivc Geometry in the Seventh and Kighth Years/' 
Xationdl Council of Teachers of MiUhcmatics, I'ifth Yearbook, pp. 39-4.^. 

Josoph ii. Orleans, Unit of Demonstrative Geometry for the Xinth Year," 
ibid.y pp. 44-.S.^ 

« Joseph Seidlin, **A Unit of Demonstrative Geometry for the Ninth Year/' ibid.f 
pp. 54-63. 
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published in this yearbook. Orleans' unit is developed around angles 
at a point, congruence, parallels, angle-sum theorem, similar triangles. 
lie gave suftlcient illustrative material to make it easy for other 
teachers to teach this unit should they so wish. Seidlin's unit de- 
velops along different lines in that he assumes a number of theorems 
(e.g., \'ertical angles, first congruence theorem), parallel lines (corre- 
sponding angle theorem). The unit develops from these assumptions 
and other definitions by suggesting theorems which might be proved, 
but it does not contain very detailed accounts of exercises or originals 
which might be used in connection with the development of the unit, 

A third article in this group, by Gertrude E, Allen,^^ gives an account 
of an experiment on the redistribution of material for high school 
geometry wliith was carried out in Oakland, California, The subject 
matter contont is characterised by an increased number of postulates 
and a decreased number of theorems to be proved, a close correlation 
between plaie and solid geometry, the incorporation of some algebra, 
trigonometry and arithmetic, and the application of general principles 
in the solution of practical problems, 

3. The two articles on Methods of teaching, namely, the one by Upton^^ 
on ''The Use of Indirect Proof in Geometry and in Life'^ and the one 
by Schlauch,^* 'The Analytic Method in the Teaching of (leometry," 
give thorough and well illustrated accounts of the uses of these meth- 
ods, and give sufficient applications from the field of geometry and (in 
the case of Upton's article) from life, to make them valuable sources 
of reference for teachers of geometry, 

4. In the final group which has been chosen for discussion here there 
is a rather elaborate article on ''The Transfer of Training, with 
Particular Reference to Geometry" by W. Betz,^^ After discussing 
relevant psychological data Betz presents a clear account of the 
possibilities of geometry as a field of transfer. In summary he pouits 
out that the problem of transfer of training is fundamentally one of 
good teaching: that there must be training for transfer, 

Gertrude K. Allen, "An Experiment in Redistribution of Material for High 
School Geometry," Naiional Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Fiflh Yearbook, ^i. 79. 
" C. B. Upton, *'The Use of Indirect Proof in Cieometry and in Life ibid., dd. 

" \V. S. Schlauch, "The Analytic Method in the Teaching of Geometry," ibid., 
pp. LU-44. 

" VV. Betz, "The Transfer of Training, with Particular Reference to Geometry," 
ibid., pp. 149-98. 
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As an example of a yearbook which contains an individual 
contribution a review will be given of the Relational and Func- 
tional Thinking in Mathematics, by H. R. Hamley. 

In this important monopvaph Hamley begins by examining from the 
purely mathematical point of view the terms function and variable and 
the meaning of functionality, lie then examines the function concept 
from the psychological and historical point of view using this examina- 
tion to prepare for the study of the function concept in its relation to 
secondary school mathematics. The inlluence of this important concept 
is traced, using current textbooks, in several of the more important 
European countries and in the United States. This influence of course 
starts with the work of Klein in Ciermany and its development is traced 
in England, Austria, France, and America. The most valuable part of 
this study from a practical point of view is reserved for the last chap- 
ters, ^The Function Concept in Practice,'* and "A Course of Study Based 
on the Function C()ncei)t/' In the former the foundation is laid for the 
course of study which follows by means of a discussion of the following 
topics: relations between elements of a single class, correspondence 
between the elements of two classes, some debatable topics in geometry, 
the graph, the formula. In the last chapter some two hundred graded 
questions forming typical problen^ material are listed to illustrate the 
progression of ideas developed auring the study. The material listed 
here is practical in character. It has the great merit that it provides a 
way which has been taught successfully in schools of organizing the 
course of study in mathematics around the function concept. The ma- 
terial introduced into this course provides a good example of what can 
be made of school mathematics if there is kept clearly in mind some 
definite coordinating principle. 

Central Association of Mathematics and Science Teachers. This 
Association, through its publication School Science and Mathematics, 
exerts an influence, principally in midwestern states in the United 
States, corresponding to that exerted by the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics through its journal. The Mathematics 
Teacher. The mathematical articles appearing in School Science 
and Mathematics deal chiefly with problems in the teaching of 
mathematics, although, as the following titles chosen from recent 
issues of the journal show, some of them deal with wider aspects 
of the su eject: 
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H. C, ChristofTerson, (Jeometry as a Way of Thinking 
Kdith L. Mossman, The Purpose of Mathematics 
P. A. Constantinides, Mathemaiical Time 
C. A. Ellis, Mathematics and Engineering Education 
F. W. Bubb, The Role of Mathematics in Science 
R. F. Forbes, Mathematics Functioning in Industry 

Summary. This section of the study has revealed the follow- 
hig features of the professional training of mathematics teachers 
in the United States. 

1. The minimum requirements in professional subjects are 
prescribed by certifying agencies, and these minimum requirements 
are realized in the three types of training institutions in the United 
States. 

2. There is a difference in the emphasis placed on the professional 
aspects of training as between the liberal arts colleges of universities 
and colleges on the one hand, and the schools of education and 
teachers colleges on the other hand. The former seem to favor the 
fairly definite separation of the academic from the professional 
aspects of training, while the latter appear to favor the course of 
training which duly emphasizes both aspects of training and which 
aims to professionalize subject matter. 

3. The college group favor a modicum of theory and consider- 
able experience of teaching as elements in the professional training, 
while the teachers colleges and schools of education in universities 
lean more heavily to theory without reducing the requirements of 
practice teaching. 

4. Special methods courses in the teaching of mathematics are 
offered in most of the teacher training institutions, and usually 
about fifty lecture hours are devoted to them. 

5. Practice teaching is advocated as a necessary part of the 
preparation of mathematics teachers, but it is regarded as a privilege 
to be granted to those specially fitted to undertake it. 

6. On the whole the experience in teaching gained by prospective 
mathematics teachers during practice teaching periods tends to 
lack variety, being too often confined to a single class and to a 
single unit of work. 
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7. In a few graduate schools of education a wide variety of special 
methods courses in mathematics is offered. 

8. An account was given of the courses for the professional 
training of mathematics teachers provided in three of the leading 
teacher training institutions in the United States, namely, in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, the University of Chicago, 
New Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair. 

9. In-service professional training is provided in the sessions 
which many training institutions hold during the summer months. 
Except in the larger institutions the professional courses for 
mathematics teachers offered during summer sessions consist of 
courses in the teaching of arithmetic and of mathematics. 

10. Opportunities for in-service training are also provided by 
three associations of mathematics teachers through their publica- 
tions. Of these associations, The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics have through their journal. The Mathematics Teacher^ 
and through thdr yearbooks, the most direct influence of a pro- 
fessional charactei , The Central Association of Mathematics and 
Science Teachers also exerts an Influence affecting the professional 
in-service training of mathematics teachers through their publica- 
tion, School Science and Mathematics. 

In so far as it has sponsored the National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements and has undertaken from time to time to 
prepare reports on the Training of Mathematics Teachers, the 
Mathematical Association of America has had considerable in- 
fluence both on the subject matter taught in secondary schools 
and on the type of training which mathematics teachers receive. 
In addition, through its journal, The American Mathematical 
Monthly, this Association continues to provide opportunities for 
the in-service academic growth of mathematics teachers. 

COMPARISONS 

The account given in this chapter has revealed that the English 
theory and practice regarding the professional training of mathe- 
matics teachers corresponds very closely to that approved by 
liberal arts colleges, mathematics departments of universities, and 
assO( iations of mathematics teachers in the United States. The 
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theoty and practice of professional training which they advocate is 
somewhat in contrast to that advocated by teachers colleges and 
colleges of education in universities in the United States. The 
former prefer to separate the period of professional training from 
that of academic training, while the latter prefer to combine 
the two. 

Whereas in England and Wales professional training is not 
obligatory, in the United States all teachers must be certified and 
certification implies that some type of professional training be 
received. One important part of this professional training, so 
far as mathematics teachers are concerned, is the training given 
in methods of teaching mathematics. Except in one training 
institution in England and Wales, special methods do not receive 
adequate treatment there. More time is allowed for the study of 
special methods in all three types of training institutions in the 
United States, and in some of the larger institutions as many as ten 
special methods courses are provided. 

Practice teaching also received emphasis in both countries. 
Whereas in England and Wales a long period of continuous practice 
teaching is regarded as necessary for all students in training in- 
stitutions, in the United States practice teaching is regarded as a 
privilege. In the former countries practice teaching is marked by 
continuity of teaching and diversity of experience with pupils of 
different ages, while in the latter the experience is restricted fre- 
quently to a particular group of pupils and to one mathematical 
topic. 

The courses in education and allied subjects given in training 
institutions in both countries correspond to some extent. The 
chief difference is to be found in the increased number of such 
courses offered in teachers colleges and especially in graduate 
schools of education in the United States. 

A comparison of the qualifications of members of the faculty who 
prepare prospective mathematics teachers shows that in training 
institutions in England and Wales and in teachers colleges in the 
United States the faculty members combine scholarship with 
experience in teaching mathematics in secondary schools, and that, 
while they are adequately prepared in scholarship, the members of 
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the mathematics faculties in universities and colleges in the United 
States have had little experience in secondary school teaching. 

The opportunities for in-service professional training provided 
for mathematics teachers in ICngland and Wales are very meager 
when compared with those olTered in summer schools in the United 
States. In the former countries not ?ulVicient courses are provided 
to take care of all who wish to attend, while in the latter country 
large summer schools are organised and a wide variety of courses 
is offered. 

The associations of mathematics teachers in England and Wales 
and in the Unite- i i'tates make similar contributions to the in- 
service professional training of mathematics teachers. In their 
respective journals they publish reports and articles which are 
designed to keep mathematics teachers informed of trends of 
thought and of current practices in the teaching of mathematics. 
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SUMMARY AND COMPARISONS 

In tiir introduction to this study seven questions were proposed. 
The answers to these questions have been rciwrtcd at appropriate 
places throughout the study and for convenience they will be sum- 
marized here. 

1. How much mathematics is studied by secondary school pupils 
in the two countries, and what standard is achieved? 

ENGLAND AND WALES 

The data presented in this study show that at present all pupils 
in secondary schools in England and Wales are required to study 
mathematics for four or five years, at the end of which time they 
take the lirst certificate examination in Elementary Mathematics. 
The mathematical subjects examined in Elementary Mathematics 
are arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. Those 
pupils who are especially interested in mathematics also take 
Additional Mathematics in the first certificate examination. The 
additional mathematical subjects studied for Additional Mathe- 
matics are analytic geometry, elementary diffevential and integral 
calculus, modern euclidean geometry, and certain topics in harder 
algebra. Mechanics is an optional subject for both Elementary 
and Additional Mathematics. Pupils who intend to study mathe- 
matics at a university remain at school for two years after the first 
certificate examination and prepare for the higher certificate exami- 
nation. Mathematics is taken either as one or two principal sub- 
jects in this examination. The mathematical subjects cover both 
pure and applied mathematics and include higher algebra, pure 
geometry, analytic geometry (two dimensions), differential and 
integral calculus, differential equations, statics, dynamics, hydro- 
statics. 
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THE UNITED STATES 

The secondary school period in schools in the United States 
extends either for four j-enrs or for six years beyond the elementary 
school. During the last three of these school years mathematics 
is an elective subject in most states of the union. The mathemat- 
ical subjects studied by a majority of secondary school pupils are 
elementary algebra and plane geometr}-. Pupils interested in 
mathematics have the option of electing one or more of the follow- 
ing additional subjects intermediate algebra, advanced algebra, 
solid geometry, trigonometry, plane analytic geometry, elementary 
differential and integral calculus. The proportion of pupils 
electing these additional mathematical subjects, however, is very 
small. There are two external examinations in mathematics the 
College Entrance Examination Board examinations and the New 
York Regents examinations. 

COMPARISONS 

It will be observed that recondary school pupils in England and 
Wales are required to study considerably more mathematics than 
pupils of a corresponding age in the United States. The elective 
system in the United States tends toward discontinuity of treat- 
ment of school mathematics as compared with the continuous 
study of mathematics for four years in secondary schools in England 
and Wales to the first certificate stage. Consequently pupils in 
English schools have a wider knowledge of the various mathematical 
subjects at the end of four years than do pupils in American schools. 

Judging from the examination papers in mathematics set by the 
external examinations boards in the two countries, it would seem 
fair to say that the highest standard of mathematical work required 
in secondary schools in the United States corresponds, subject for 
subject, to that required for Additional Mathematics at the first 
certificate examination in England and Wales. Thus at about the 
age of sixteen pupils in England and Wales have reached the same 
standard in mathematics as have pupils in the United States at 
about the age of eighteen. 

Whereas in the United States this standard of mathematical work 
is the maximum required the minimum being considerably lower - 
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for entrance to universities, colleges, and teachers colleges, in 
Knglaiicl and Wales students are required to study mathematics 
for a further two years before gaining admission to a university to 
study mathematics. During these two years mathematical spe- 
cuilists study pure mathematics of the kind normally offered in the 
freshman and sophomore N'cars in the better universities, colleges, 
and teachers colleges, and, in addition, they study mechanics. 
\\\ 1). Cairns, when speaking of and exhibiting mathematical 
examination papers taken by pupils in English secondary schools, 
says: 

It will Ijc seen at once in a very concrete way that this portion of the 
public schools covers the mathematics of at least the first two college 
years in the United States.^ 

It should be said, however, that many educators And all of the 
mathematical associations in the United States frequently protest 
against the small range of mathematical work taught in the sec- 
ondary schools and against the conditions which have produced the 
decrease in percentage enrollment in mathematics in the secondary 
schools during recent years. From a study of the data it would 
seem that this small range of mathematical worK is tied to the 
heterogeneous nature of the school population. It is certainly 
true that pupils with greater ai)ility in mathematics are not doing 
work in this subject to a standard to which they are capable. 

This comparison was made to show the standard of mathematical 
work which teachers in the two countries should be prepared to 
teach. 

2» Is the academic training of the mathematics teachers adequate 
to guarantee reasonably good teaching of school mathematics at 
the standard required in schools? 

EXGLAND AyO WALKS 

The answer to this question so far as it concerns teachers in 
England and \Vr\les is that prospective teachers who have received 
the mathematical training required of students in the honors courses 

MV. I). Cairns, "Advanced Preparatory Mathematics in England, France and 
liixly," American Mathematical Monthly, X1.II (January, 1935), p. 25. 
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in mathematics in the universities are certainly well equipped on the 
academic side to teach mathematics to all classes of pupils in 
secondary schools. This may not be true without qualification of 
those prospective teachers who have studied mathematics to the 
standard required in the Ordinary or General (or pass) degree 
courses. While these teachers are academically well equipped to 
teach all mathematical subjects required at the first certificate 
stage, their training may not cover adequately the specialized 
branches of mathematics studied by pupils preparing for the higher 
certificate examination or for university entrance scholarships. 
It was pointed out that this is probably the reason why, in practice, 
the qualifieation of an honors degree in mathematics is required of 
prospective mathematics teachers in England and Wales. 

THE UNITED STATES 

The academic training of mathematics teachers in the United 
States is given in universities, colleges, and teachers colleges. The 
amount of mathematical training received in these institutions 
varies considerably from state to state, and in the main the mini- 
mum requirements are determined by agencies of certification. 
Most of these agencies prescribe for certification an average of 
between fifteen and eighteen points in mathematics, i.e., the equiva- 
lent of six three-point courses in mathematics at the college level. 
Those teachers who teach mathematics after receiving this mini- 
mum training in mathematics may not be well qualified to teach all 
subjects inehided in school mathematics. The reasons for this 
are that the minimum number of points required for certification 
may be earned in the freshman and sophomore years in college, 
and that the mathematical courses selected toward satisfying 
point requirements may include courses iu such parts of elementary 
mathematics as solid geometry, analytic geometry, trigonometry, 
and algebra. Those pn^spectivc teachers who take considerably 
more than the minin um number of points in mathematics and who 
definitely Include in :heir aca<lemic training courses in differential 
and integral calculus, dlYerential equations, theory of equations, 
college geometry will be well qualified on the academic side to teach 
all of the mathematics taught in secondary schools in the United 
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States. In teachers colleges there is a movement toward profes- 
sionali^ation of subject matter whereby the attempt is made defi- 
nitely to relate the advanced mathematics to the appropriate parts 
of school mathematics and to keep together the professional and 
the academic aspects of the subject. 

COMPARISONS 

The evidence adduced in answer to the second question would 
seem to suggest that a higher percentage of mathematics teachers 
in secondary schools in England and Wales are qualified to teach 
all of the mathematics ofTered in those schools than is the case with 
mathematics teachers in the United States. Whereas in England 
and Wales no legal requirements are set up concerning qualifications 
for teaching in secondary schools, in practice it happens that the 
majority of mathematics teacl ers appointed to secondary schools 
must have the qualification represented by an honors degree in 
mathematics. It has been shown that the mathematical courses 
leading to these degrees guarantee that prospective teachers who 
pass through them are adequately prepared to teach secondary 
school mathematics in so far as the subject matter aspect of teach- 
ing is concerned. In England and Wales no attempt is made 
during the period of academic training in mathematics to take 
account of the fact that the learner is preparing to teach the 
subject. This means that there is no movement toward what is 
called in the United States professionalization of subject matter in 
any of the mathematical courses taken by prospective teachers 
during their training period. 

It has also been shown in the preceding chapters that the aca- 
demic qualifications in mathematics of mathematics teachers in 
the United States are not so high as are those of mathematics 
teachers in ICngland and Wales. This fact has caused concern to 
some educators and particularly to associations of mathematics 
teachers in the United States. The min^'mum program of academic 
training in mathematics recommended by the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation of America falls considerably short of that required of 
mathematics teachers in I^ngland and Wales, although representing 
a definite advance on the minimum demands at present made by 
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the certifying bodies in the United States. In view of the evidence 
presented it cannot be said that prospective mathematics teachers 
in the United States who study mathematics as a minor subject, 
or those who satisfy only the nvnimum requirements for certifica- 
tion, are adequately prepared to teach all branches of school 
mathematics. If and when the recommendations of the Mathe- 
matical Association as to minimum requirements in subject matter 
are put into effect, teachers trained in accordance with these recom- 
mendations will be more suitably prepared to teach the mathematics 
at present taught in secondary schools in the United States, Pro- 
spective teachers who study mathematics as a major subject and 
who elect a considerable number of mathematical courses in addi- 
tion to the prescribed courses might be regarded as sufficiently well 
prepared to teach the amount of mathematics now offered in second- 
ary schools in the United States. Should the range and diflkulty 
of secondary school mathematics be increased, even these teachers 
will need to undergo a more intensive academic training in mathe- 
matics to be regarded as adequately prepared in subject matter. 

Some account has already been given of a method of organizing 
subject matter in \Nhich the more advanced mathematics, as it is 
being taught, is related to the corresponding parts of school mathe- 
matics. This method of organizing subject matter is in operation 
in teachers colleges mainly. There is reason to believe that it can 
be made a most effective instrument for the proper training of 
mathematics teachers, provided teachers can be found who possess 
scholarship as well as experience and ability in teaching. 

3, What is the nature of and how effective are the present methods 
of professional training of mathematics teachers in the two 
countries? 

ENGLAND AND WALKS 

It has been shown that profei^sional training is not a necessary 
qualiiication for tho^e seeking to teach in secondary schools in 
England and Wales. However, an increasing percentage of 
appointees to secondary schools has received training before accept- 
ing appointments. It has also been shown that three agencies 
contribute to the professional education of mathematics teachers 
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in these two countries. Of these the university training depart- 
ments represent the more formal agency of training. At the uni- 
versity training departments prospective teachers devote two 
thirds of their time to lectures in education and allied subjects, and 
in special methods, the remaining third of their time (sixty days) 
being devoted to practice teaching. The special methods courses 
in mathematics in most training institutions are so short as to allow 
time only to discuss the main principles underlying the teaching 
of mathematics. The period of practice teaching is regarded as 
the most important single factor in preparing prospective teachers 
for their work, and on this account every effort is made to insure 
that the experience gained during this period is significant and 
varied. Neighboring schools are used for this purpose since the 
university training departments do not have special training schools 
associated with them. 

THE UNITED STATES 

In the United States universities, colleges, and teachers colleges 
offer courses for the professional trai ling of teachers. As in the 
case of the academic subjects the minimum number of courses in 
professional subjects is determined by the requirements of certifica- 
tion agencies. These agencies prescribe an average minimum 
munber of bet\V':en fifteen and eighteen credits in education and 
al'ied subjects. FrL-quently prospective and acHve teachers of 
mathematics accumulate many more than the minimum number of 
credits in professional subjects. Special methods courses in mathe- 
matics are given, usually during the junior or senior year, in the 
three types of training institutions. In teachers colleges students 
arc giver an opportunity for contact with schools during the fresh- 
man and .sophomcre years also. The minimum course in special 
methods of teaching mathematics in all types of institutions pro- 
vides for about fifty lecture hours. In many institutions, especially 
institutions for graduate study in education, additional courses in 
methods are available. 

Practice teaching i.s an integral pari of the professional training 
offered in most institutions, and it is usually done during the senior 
year. Facilities for practice teaching are unequal in the various 
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parts of the country. They vary from fairly adequate in the insti- 
tutions in large cities to unsatisfactory in the colleges remote from 
a sufTicient number of public schools. 

COMPARISONS 

Whereas in England and Wales professional training is not 
obligatory, in the United States minimum standards for certifica- 
tion have been set up. A more important place seems to be given 
to practice teaching in the preparation of teachers in England and 
Wales than is the case in the United States, but in the latter when 
it is given much more attention is paid both to methods courses and 
to courses in education and allied subjects. In England and Wales 
a more definite separation of the professional from the academic 
aspects of training is made than is the case in the United States 
where, in universities, colleges, and teachers colleges, academic and 
professional subjects are studied concurrently in the junior and/or 
senior year, and frequently also in the freshman and/or sopho- 
more years. 

4. What facilities are provided for in-service training of mathe- 
matics teachers? How effective are these facilities? 

ENGLAND AND WALES 

Additional facilities in the form of in-service training for teachers 
are being provided to an increasing extent in England and Wales. 
These facilities relate entirely to in-sei 're professional training. 
It is true, of course, that teachers in service may study independ- 
ently for higher degrees in mathematics at a university and may 
even receive some help from the university mathematics depart- 
ment to this end. But universities do not normally offer courses in 
mathematics leading to higher degrees either during the academic 
year or during vacations. Spasmodic attempts have been made 
to organize colloquia in mathematics during vacations, but these 
are not by any means a regular offering, though the need for them 
has been expressed from time to time. On the other hand, oppor- 
tunities for in-service professional training are provided regularly 
but not on a scale sufficiently large to meet the demand. Of interest 
to mathematics teachers are the short vacation courses on the 
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teaching of mathematics provided by the Board of Education, by 
local echication authorities, and occasionally by universities. 

These courses aim to cover a wide range of topics in the teaching 
of mathematics and, through discussions and lectures, to assist 
teachers with their teaching problems, rather than to offer a sys- 
tematic account of any one aspect of the teaching of mathematics. 

The iJniversity of London and provincial universities in England 
and Wales also offer higher degrees in education and courses of 
lectures are offered in the evenings and/or on Saturday mornings 
for students reading for these higher degrees. 

THE UNITED STATES 

In the United vStates opportunities for in-service training both 
in academic and in professional subjects are provided in summer 
schools which are organized in the three types of training institu- 
tions. In summer schools, mathematics teachers tend to patronize 
the professional courses in preference to the academic courses in 
mathematics, though the latter are provided in many institutions. 
In general the academic courses in mathematics organized during 
the summer sessions are restricted in number and range of subjects 
offered as compared with those offered during the regular academic 
year. Very great use is made of the summer courses in professional 
subjects. Each course covers a deHnite unit of work which may 
be taken for credit. Credits or points earned during the summer 
sessions count toward the total number of credits for graduation 
and for graduate degrees. 

COMPARISONS 

The facilities for in-service academic and professional training in 
England and Wales are meager when compared with those offered 
in the regular summer sessions in training institutions in the 
United States. In the former countries practically no facilities 
for in-service academic training are available. Those available 
for in-service professional training are restricted in extent and are 
therefore open only to a selected few. In the United States, how- 
ever, all who wish may attend summer courses. Here mathematics 
teachers tend to use the facilities provided to improve their pro- 
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fessional qualifications rather than to improve their academic quali- 
fications in mathematics. 

There is perhaps more incentive for American teachers than for 
English and Welsh teachers to make use of the summer school 
courses because the credits which they earn for these courses count 
toward the number of credits required for graduation, and because 
they can in this manner meet the higher requirements for certifica- 
tion which are from time to time imposed by certifying authorities. 
Use is made of summer courses both to complete the requirements 
for a Bachelor s degree, and also to obtain a Master's degree, all 
of the courses for which may be taken in professional subjects. 
In England and Wales no special vacation courses are offered 
toward the higher degrees in education. Except in the case of the 
vacation courses held biennially in Oxford University, attendance 
at which carries eligibility for the University Diploma in Educa- 
tion, no vacation course in England and Wales may be used to 
count for credit toward a degree or diploma. 

5. What agencies other than the regular teacher training institutions 
contribute to the training of mathematics teachers, and what is 
the nature and importance of their contribution? 

ENGLAND AND WALES 

It was shown in this study that the Mathematical Association 
of England, through its reports on the teaching of the various school 
mathematical subjects and through discussions at its annual meet- 
ings which are afterwards published in the Mathematical Gazette^ 
has made and still docs make a significant contribution to the in- 
service professional training of mathematics teachers. It also pro- 
vides the opportunity for a type of in-service academic tracing 
through the articles and book reviews which are a special feature 
of the Gazette. 

THE UNITED STATES 

So far as secondary mathematics teachers are concerned, the 
principal agencies of this kind in the United States are three pro- 
fessional asscriations of teachers, the Mathematical Association 
of America, the National Council of Teachers of ^lathematics, and 
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the Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers. 
The last two associations are concerned chiefly with school mathe- 
matics and their contribution to the improvement of teaching is 
made through the journals which they publish, namely, The Mathe- 
matics Teacher, School Science and Mathematics, and the Yearbooks 
of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. The Mathe- 
matical Association of America is really an association of college 
teachers of mathematics, consequently, their journal The American 
Mathematical Monthly is devoted to the interests of college mathe- 
matics. On this account therefore the Association provides facili- 
ties for in-service academic training in mathematics of those 
teachers who are able to read the more advanced subjects. 

COMPARISONS 

It is thus seen that the work of the associations of mathematics 
teachers in the two countries is quite similar in character. These 
associations offer leadership in the field of the teaching of mathe- 
matics in initiating, and interpreting to teachers, new movements 
in mathematical education. They also perform, when necessary, 
a valuable function as defenders of the interests of mathematics 
as a school subject: in England and Wales, against the too rigid 
requirements of external examinations; in the United States, 
against the tendency to omit so much mathematics from the cur- 
riculum of secondary schools. 

6. What assumptions are implicit in the methods of training adopted 
in the two countries? 

ENGL.\ND AXI) WALES 

From the account given in this study of the training of mathe- 
matics teachers for secondary schools in England and Wales it 
follows that this training is ba.sed on the assumption that academic 
preparation in .subject matter is the most important single element 
in training. Further, the committees of the Mathematical Associa- 
tion in their reports bearing on teacher training have emphasized 
this point, and have stated as a generally accepted fact that the 
academic and professional aspects of training should be conducted 
separately, the latter aspect after the former has been completed. 
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In keeping with the above it is generally aSvSumed that persons 
of ability nuist be enlisted in the profession of teaching and, once 
recruited, they must be given an appropriate training. A conse- 
quence of this assumption is that a fairly rigid process of selection 
of prospective teachers in secondary schools is put into operation, 
beginning with entrance to the secondary school and continuing 
through successive stages of their academic development. Until 
recently it was generally assumed, and in some quarters it is still 
assumed, that there is no place for so-called professional subjects 
in the training of mathematics teachers. The only qualifications 
needed were assumed to be scholarship, personality, and a broad 
cultural education. It was assumed that the art of teaching could 
best be acquired by actually teaching and perhaps only in that way. 
These assumptions about professional preparation have now been 
fairly generally discarded, and in their place it is assumed that a 
period of professional training is necessary, and that this can best 
be given after prospective teachers have completed their academic 
training. It is on these terms that professional training is now 
admitted as part of the training of mathematics teachers, and in 
this form it has received the support of the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of England. The opinion seems to be fairly generally held 
that into this year of professional training there should be fitted 
a great deal of teaching experience and actual contact with pupils 
at the expense, if necessary, of some of the theoretical aspects. 

THE UNITED STATES 

It would. appear from the discussion given in this study that the 
training institutions in the United States which train mathematics 
teachers for secondary schools operate under somewhat different 
sets of assumptions. On the one hand the mathematical depart- 
ments of universities (as distinct from their schools of education) 
and of colleges, supported by the associations of mathematics 
teachers, sulto to assume that the most important elements in 
training center round a thorough knowledge of the subject and 
active contact with the problems of teaching through practice 
teaching and observation. On the other hand, the teachers colleges 
and schools of education in universities organize their courses 
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apparently on the assumption that the important elements in 
teacher training center round a knowledge of pupils. Therefore 
they tend to regard a knowledge of a specitic subject or subjects 
as only one element in the picture, and to emphasize those studies, 
education, educational psychology, guidance, methods, and the like, 
which are normally regarded as belonging to professional as dis- 
tinct from academic training. 

To state the position thus baldly may imply, what indeed is 
not true, that the adherents of the subject matter or academic point 
of view will have none of professional subjects, and that the 
adherents of the professional point of view will have nothing to do 
with subject matter. Nevertheless there is a very real contrast 
in emphases here, as may be seen from Valentine's article in a 
recent issue of the Educational Record. In this article Valentine 
presents forcibly and with an admission of partisanship the case 
for a general return to the academic type of training for teachers: 

Those colleges [the liberal arts collegesl must regain their leadership in 
education by re-establishing the principle that a school teacher must 
above all else have a sound general education.^ 

The real need would seem to be, as Kandel points out, 

to provide for an integration of the two As contrasted with medicine, 

law, engineering or other professions, the difficulty in the teaching is 
that academic subjects ... are the tools of the profession: these the 
teacher must learn how to apply to the other datum of education— the 
pupil. There is no guarantee whatever that a series of uncoordinated 
professional subjects tacked on to the academic subjects will produce 
a good teacher. Certificating authorities seem to have taken their 
cue from those teachers colleges or schools of education which have 
already committed the error of confusing professional preparation with 
the study of education with the result that constant proliferation of the 
latter has infected the former, with the further confusion between teach- 
ing as an art and education as a science,^ 

In the United States the assumption is implicit that the problem 

2 Alan Valentine, "Teacher Training versus Teacher Education" Educational 
Record, (July, 19.^8). 

« r. L. Kandel, "The State's Right to Certify Teachers," AVu- York State Education, 
(October, 1938), p. U. 
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of selection may be handled largely through the certifying agencies, 
rather than through the schools. In the United States the second- 
ary school population is more heterogeneous than in England and 
Wales, and a greater proportion of this population goes on to col- 
leges and universities. Further, the nature of the promotion of 
pupils through secondary schools, colleges, and universities has the 
effect that relatively unselected groups offer themselves for teaching. 

COMPARISONS 

The above account would seem to suggest that persons belonging 
to liberal arts colleges, mathematical departments of universities 
and mathematical associations in the United States, and educators 
and mathematicians in England and Wales make the basic assump- 
tions in regard to teacher training that the most important single 
element in such training is through preparation in subject matter. 
They assume also that a measure of professional training is desir- 
able, to be undertaken after the completion of a period of academic 
training. The emphasis in professional training is to be on observa- 
tion, practice teaching, and special methods rather than on the 
theoretical study of education and allied subjects. 

Somewhat in contrast to the above assumptions are those made 
by persons associated with teachers colleges and departments of 
education iri universities in the United States. While recognizing 
that subject matter must occupy a position of great importance in 
the training of teachers, they do not give it an all-important place. 
Rather do they base the type of training they offer and recommend 
on the assumption that the pupil is the most important element in 
the picture and that academic subjects, professional subjects, and 
experience in teaching should be given to the prospective teacher in 
such proportions as will fit him to make his optimum contribution 
to the whole development of the pupil. 

It should be added that the contrast in method of selection of 
prospective teachers is in harmony with the social philosophies in 
the two countries. In England and Wales opportunities tend to 
narrow rapidly, not only in teaching but in all preferred professions, 
whereas in the United States a conscious effort is made to keep the 
approaches open to a wide range of occupational opportunities. 
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EVALUATION IN TERMS OF PRINCIPLES 

TiiE SEVENTH QUESTION proposed for answer was: On what prin- 
ciples should the methods of training be based? In the light of 
these principles what are the strengths and weaknesses of the train- 
ing of mathematics teachers in England and Wales and in the 
United States? 

The principles which were developed and expounded in the sec- 
ond chapter of this study may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Prospective mathematics teachers should receive a thorough 
course of training in mathematics. 

2. This training should be given in a university or an institution 
of equivalent rank by teachers who are themselves mathematicians 
of outstanding competence and who appreciate and understand 
the difficulties inherent in mathematics, whether it be regarded as 
a subject of learning or of teaching. 

3. Mathematics teachers should study the important branches 
of pure mathematics, mechanics, the history of mathematics, 
applications of mathematics, as, for example, study of its logical 
foundations, and particularly the essential connection between the 
various branches of advanced mathematics and their counterpart 
at the more elementary stage. 

4. Mathematics teachers should make a less intensive study of 
some subject, preferably one closely related to mathematics. 

5. The teacher, during his period of active service, should strive 
to progress in his acquaintance with and mastery of many aspects 
of mathematical knowledge. 

6. A period of professional training is a necessary part of pre- 
service training of mathematics teachers. 

7. The content of this course of professional training should be 
organized principally for th^ puipose of training teachers for 
teaching mathematics. 
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8. Mathematics teachers should be equipped to teach at least a 
second (and preferably an allied) subject, and they should therefore 
undertake a course of professional t: fining in this second subject. 

9. This period of professional preparation of mathematics 
teachers should incUule some courses in the theory and practice 
of education, and in psychology. 

EXGLAXD AND WALES 

That part of the first principle which related to the thoroughness 
of the course of training in mathematics is certainly satisfied by the 
training received by honors grachiates in mathematics from uni- 
versities in England and Wales. Those teachers whose mathe- 
matical training was received in courses leading to an ordinary 
degree are sulVicienlly well prepared academically to teach all but 
the more dillicult sections of school mathematics. The university 
teachers who give these students their academic training in mathe- 
matics qualify as suitable teachers of future teachers in respect to 
their scholarship. Without visiting their classes there would be no 
way of discovering to what extent these university teachers of 
mathematics are aware of the diniculties of teaching and of learnir g 
mathematics. However, it may he mentioned that many of t.ic 
leading mathematicians in ICngland and Wales have served as 
presidents or as members of the council of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation, and have devoted consitlerable time to the problems of 
secomhiry school mathematics in connection with their tenure of 
one or other of these offices. 

When the third principle ih considered, however, it is found that 
the kind of mathematics taught in universities in England and 
Wales lacks elements which are of the greatest imjiortance for 
future teachers of mathemptics. During their academic training 
in mathematics, it is unusual for prosi)ective teachers to receive 
any instruction in the history of mathematics, in statistics, in 
applications of mathematics to other fields of learning, in the 
foundations of mathematics, and in the bearing of higher mathe- 
matics on the mathematics they will teach in schools. 'J^he lack 
of these elements in the training of mathematics teachers is here 
regarded as a weakness in the method of training. 
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Practically all mathematics •students in Knglish and Welsh uni- 
versities arc required to study at least one other subject besides 
mathematics and in the great majority of cases the second subject 
is one of the physical sciences, Exceptions to this practice occur 
at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, where a student 
may study mathematics only for a degree. 

li has been shown that the responsibility of studying additional 
mathematics or of investigating the various lields of application of 
mathematics after the completion of the work for a IJachelor's 
degree in mathematics rests with each individual, Higher degrees 
are awarded at the universities, but students who wish to earn 
them must do so largely by independent study. Up to the present 
the universities have made no effort to offer courses, during vaca- 
tions or at week ends, which are designed to present to teachers the 
development of ideas in the various branches of modern mathe- 
matics. In failing to provide courses of this kind the universities 
are restricting the opportunities for the in-service academic growth 
of mathematics teachers. The Mathematical Association of Eng- 
land, however, olYers one means for the type of in-service growth 
which is contemplated here. 

The methods of training mathematics teachers in England and 
Wales conform in ])art to the principle that a period of professional 
training -s a necessary adjunct of the pre-service training of the 
teacher. It is still true that no such requirement is generally 
maile, and many teachers are appointed to secondary schools 
without having received any professional training. In so far as 
this means, in practice, that an untrained teacher receives no 
assistance and direction, it is regarded as undesirable in terms of 
the present principle. However, some evidence was adduced to 
show that such a practice may be defensible under special cir- 
cumstances, as in the case where a teacher is appointed to a school 
where the Senior Mathematical master assumes responsibility for 
his training. 

Strict separation of the academic and professional training of 
secondary school mathematics teachers is practiced in England 
and Wales on the ground that the greatest advantage can be 
obtained if each typ'; of training is treated separately from the other 
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In so far as considerable emphasis is placed on inclusion of a 
long period of practice teaching as part of the professional training 
of mathematics teachers, and on provision of opportunities to teach 
mathematics to a variety of classes or grades, the professional 
training of mathematics teachers in England and Wales fulfills in 
part the seventh principle enunciated. It fails to satisfy this prin- 
ciple completely, however, since so little attention is given during 
the professional year either to an exposition of methods of teaching 
mathematics or to a consideration of the bearing of the aca- 
demic mathematics which prospective teachers have studied on the 
school mathematics which they will be required to teach. 

Since it is a regular practice in most universities in England and 
Wales to require the study of at least one other subject besides 
mathematics for a degree, the eighth principle is satisfied so far as 
the academic preparation in a second teaching subject is concerned. 
The same defects as were noted in the last paragraph, however, also 
apply to the professional training in this second subject. For, 
while similar arrangements are provided for methods courses in 
the second teaching subject, prospective teachers do not get an 
opportunity to have any considerable experience with practice 
teaching in that subject. 

Since the study of education and allied subjects occupies the 
greater portion of the time not devoted to practice teaching during 
the yt-ar of professional training, it is true to say that the ninth 
principle is satisfied by the type of training offered to teachers 
in Kngland. 

The strengths noted in the teacher training program in England 
and Wales are: 

1. The emjAasis placed on master} of subject matter, albeit 
subject matter of an orthodcjx kind. 

2. Thv high qualifications of the teachers who teach prospective 
teachers both in universities and in university training departments. 

^. 'I'he provision of a long period of practice teaching during the 
year of professional training, with opportunities for teaching mathe- 
matics to pui)ils at various stages in their mathematical education 
and to pupils of varying ability in mathematics. 

In terms of the principles adopted in this study the program of 
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training for mathematics teachers in England and Wales showed 
certain weaknesses: 

1. The academic training in mathematics lacks breadth in that 
certain subjects of fundamental importance in the training of 
mathematics teachers are omitted. 

2. The special methods courses offered in most of the training 
institutions are too short to be of real value, for, except at the 
Institute of Education, London, little more is done in this regard 
than to devote a few lectures to a discussion of principles. 

3. Too little provision is made for in-service academic and pro- 
fessional training of mathematics teachers. Although there is con- 
siderable demand for such training, especially professional training, 
no attempt is made to meet the demand by forming additional 
courses. 

THE UNITKD STATES 

It cannot be said without reservation that the academic prepara- 
tion in mathematics which prospective mathematics teachers of 
secondary schools in the United States receive meets the require- 
ments of the first principle. It has been shown that many such 
teachers receive adequate preparation in subject matter. There 
are, however, many who are inadequately prepared to teach 
mathematics in all grades of the secondary school because their 
own academic preparation in mathematics does not exceed that 
demanded either of students studying mathematics as a minor 
subject or of those meeting the minimum certification requirements 
in subject matter. 

The qualifications of the teachers of prospective mathematics 
teachers vary greatly with the type of institution. In general 
universities and colleges command the services of teachers with 
the higher scholarship in mathematics, while teachers colleges 
attract teachers who combine scholarship with experienccln and 
familiarity with the problems of secondary school teaching. 

In respect of the range of mathematics taught to prospective 
teachers the training institutions in the United States go some 
distance toward satisfying the demands of the third principle. 
Ind( ' 1, the types of mathematical courses offered in these institu- 
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tions would seem to suggest that in selecting them emphasis was 
placed on their suitability for prospective teachers, for they com- 
prise a wide range of mathematical subjects rather than a smaller 
number to be studied more intensively. 

Although the minor subject of study selected when mathematics 
is the major subject may be one of a large number, there is a trend 
toward the choice of one of three subjects, namely, English, physical 
sciences, and social sciences. 

The idea that prospective mathematics teachers should prepare 
to teach a second subject is gaining in favor in the United States 
and many certifying authorities and state boards of education 
demand a second teaching subject. However, it cannot be said 
at the present time that the requirement of a second teaching 
subject is at all general. To the extent that this is not required 
the training of mathematics teachers in the United States fails to 
meet the demands of the fourth principle. 

It has been shown that, although academic courses in mathe- 
matics are offered by institutions which conduct su'^mer sessions, 
mathematics teachers in the United States as a group tend to 
choose subjects other than these academic mathematical courses. 
To the extent that they do this they do not satisfy the fifth prin- 
ciple, which asserts i^e desirability of academic training in-service. 
Other agencies in the form of meetings of the associations of mathe- 
matics teachers and their publications also offer opportunities for 
such academic in-service training, but no estimate could be made 
of the extent to which teacheis avail themselves of these additional 
opportunities. 

The training of mathematics teachers in the United States satis- 
fies the sixth principle, for considerable importance is attached to 
professional training, particularly in the schools of educrttion in 
universities and in teachers colleges. This is not so true of the 
professional training offered in liberal arts colleges, for they tend 
to provide courses iu professional subjects which will meet the 
minimum demands of certifying bodies. 

In order to examine the content of the professional training in the 
light of the seventh principle, it will be nec<}ssar> to think of it in 
two parts. So far as courses in methods of teaching of mathematics 
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are concerned it would seem that ample time is allowed in most 
training institutions for a careful treatment of the more important 
aspects of mathematical teaching in secondary schools. In certain 
of the graduate schools of education m/ay detailed courses on the 
teaching of mathematics are oflfered. The seventh principle is not 
so veil satisfied, however, in respect of the arrangements for practice 
teaching. The arrangements would seem to fall short of what is 
desirable (i) because the practice is too often restricted, throughout 
its entire period, to a single grade or even to a single topic, and 
(ii) because of the lack of opportunity for continuous class teaching 
in the sense of being on the job all day and every day for a number 
of weeks. One reason for this would seem to be that many teachers 
are unwilling to give up their classes to students. 

To satisfy the eighth principle the professional training of mathe- 
matics teachers in the United States would need to be improved 
in both of the aspects referred to in the last paragraph. Oppor- 
tunities for taking courses in the teaching of the second subject are 
provided more frequently than arrangements are made for students 
to have practice in teaching that subject. 

Professional courses in all teacher training institutions satisfy 
the ninth principle in so far as these institutions provide sufficient 
courses in education and allied subjects. There is probably a 
greater range of separate courses in education and allied subjects 
than in any other subject. 

So far as they are revealed by the above principles the principal 
strengths in the methods adopted for the training of mathematics 
teachers in the United States are; 

1. The variety and range of mathematical courses offered to 
students during the period of their academic training, such, for 
example, as courses in statistics, mathematics of finance, history 
of mathematics. 

2. The variety and range of courses in education and allied sub- 
jects offered; where, however, these courses are studied too greatly 
to the exclusion of subject matter courses they may represent a 
weakness rather than a strength in the system of training. 

3. The oi)portunities provided for in-service training both in 
academic and in professional aspects of training. While the facili- 
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ties so provided must be regarded as a strength, it has been shown 
that too little use is made of them for in-service academic training. 

Aspects of the training of mathematics teachers which must be 
regarded as presenting weaknesses in terms of the principles of this 
study are : 

1. The low standards in subject matter at present accepted as 
the minimum requirement both for purposes of certification and 
for mathematics when studied as a minor subject in training insti- 
tutions. (These standards are regarded as low compared with 
what teachers need to know to teach effectively all of the mathe- 
matical subjects offered in secondary schools.) 

2. The omission of mechanics from the academic courses in 
mathematics. This is regarded as a weakness because mechanics 
offers unique opportunities for the application of important mathe- 
matical ideas and techniques. 

3. Tiie fact that so little use is made of the opportunities for 
in-service academic training in mathematics represents a weakness 
in terms of the fifth principle. 

4. The frequent limitation of practice teaching experience in 
mathematics to teaching and observing pupils in only one grade 
during a whole semester does not provide an amount of variety 
and experience in this aspect uf Liaining sufficient to satisfy com- 
pletely the principles herein stated. Lack of facilities for gaining 
practice in teaching the second subject also represents a weakness 
of the present system. 
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